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THE TEACHING OF MUSIC IN 
THE SENIOR SCHOOL 
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MUSIC IN THE SENIOR SCHOOL 

Introduction.—In his articie on Music in The Encyclopedia Bntannica Sir Walford Davies 
says; "As there are three possible parties to any musical transaction, tlie composer or 
maker of music, the performer or reproducer of it and the listener or appraiser of it, it follows 
that the art of teaching, as applied to music, naturally falls into three categories; (i), the 
teaching of music itself; (2), the teaching of singing or playing some instrument or of con¬ 
ducting; and (3), the teaching of the appreciation of music. This last manifestly should 
be the same thing as (i), but without the creative incentive,” 

That is to say, in other words, that music is an active pursuit, something for which a 
conscious effort must be made in its creation, its performance, and indeed, its appreciation, 
Too often, largely as a result of the modern mcirvels for the recording and reproduction 
of sound, music is made to serve as a background for conversation, an accompaniment to 
a dinner party or a game of cards, and is allowed to occupy a place of the greatest indignity. 
This attitude must be changed, 

Teachers of music in schools have a great responsibility as well as a unique opportunity 
in their work to remedy this state of affairs. It is a striking and undeniable fact that the 
love of music, like'the longing for God, is inherent in everybody, even the youngest; the 
teacher's task is to endeavour to develop this natural instinct by creating a general interest 
in tlie art, by encouraging accurate and artistic performance, and above all by inculcating 
and maintaining at all times the principles of good taste. That means that every child should 
have the opportunity of: (i), studying the general principles of the art, (2), becoming a per¬ 
former, vocal or instrumental, solo or as a member of a group, (3), creating music himself, 
and (4), hearing as much as possible of the best music of the masters of all periods. 

This series of articles and lessons is not intended to be exhaustive, nor does the writer 
presume to assert that it represents the only method of presenting music, in the broadest 
sense of the term, to a class; but rather, the intention is to suggest a basic plan, which has 
already proved successful, and to leave the individual teaclier to expand and modify the 
ideas contained therein in the way that seems best suited to the solution of the difficulties 
which confront him personally. Most teachers find themselves handicapped by insufficient 
time for dealing adequately with this important and fascinating subject, usually one or two 
periods per week; in spite of this, however, by careful planning and thorough preparation 
of each lesson, a great deal can be accomplished in the time allotted to it. 

Voice production.—This subject has been treated exhaustively in the following books:— 
Voice Cultnrc —^Bates, (Novello, 5s, 6d.), and The Amateur Choir Trainer —^Coleman, (O.xford 
University Press, 3s. Gd.). It will suffice, therefore, in the present work, to mention a few 
of the major problems usually encountered by the teacher of class singing, and to suggest 
simple and efficient remedies. As a rule, it will not be possible to include many vocal 
exercises during a music lesson, neitJier is such a practice altogether essential or desirable. 
Too many exercises produce boredom, a state of mind which stultifies all progress. Much 
valuable time may be saved by singing tunes, familiar ones as well as those actually being 
learnt by the class, to vowels. By this means technical ability and artistic performance 
are achieved at one and the same time. 

General direciions .—^'Ihe room should be well ventilated, Standing is the correct posture. 
The pose should be firm and upright, but not stiff. All singing should be done easily and 
without effort. Avoid shouting and loud singing, 
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Breath control .—Sustained notes. Take a deep breath. Count i, 2, 3, slowly. Then sing 
the following notes to the given vowels, for 6 or 8 slow beats: 


1^9 

}r\ 


7 /C\ 

} ^ 

7 

7 ^ 

7 

Ah 

Ah 

Ah 

tth 

ab 

ak 

ah 

ah 

a 

a 

a 

a 

a 

a 

a 

a 

e 

e 

a 

a 

e 

e 

e 

d 

aw 

aw 

aw 

aw 

aw 

aw 

aw 

aw 

oh 

oh 

oh 

oh 

oh 

oh 

oh 

oh 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 


This exercise will also help to cultivate a keen ear; the note should be played on the 
pianoforte from time to time as the class is singing to prevent any variation in pitch. 

Evemiess of -Slow scales. The aim should be to acquire uniformity of tone on all 
notes:— 




This exercise may be continued in other keys, as desired. 

Vowel practice .—Changing vowels on a sustained note. This exercise involves correct 
shaping of the mouth for each vowel. There must be no break in the tone when changing 
from one vowel to the next:— 



This exercise may be repeated in the keys of Dj^, D, E, E[) and F. 
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Attach .—Staccato notes, The start of a note must be clean and precise. There must be 
no sliding to the notes. Each note must be sung lightly and in a detached manner:— 



This exercise may be sung in both legato and staccato styles. Continue it in the key of C. 

Hiiskiiicss .—Use the exercises given for evenness of lone and flexibility, especially to 
the vowels e and a, 


Flat si)igin ^.—This may be due to bad ventilation of the room, tiredness, ill health or 
defective ear, To remedy the Iasi mentioned cause, use the exercises given for breath control 
and evenness of tone. 
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Sharf ringing .—is frequently due to forcing the voice and singing too loudly. Use 
the exercises given for breath control, evenness of tone and flexibility, and insist on quiet 
singing. 

Consonants .—Clear diction depends very largely upon keen consonants; this involves the 
use of tile lips and tongue;— 



This exercise may be repeated in the keys of Djj, D, Ejj, E and F. 

The scales and arpeggios given under flexibility may also be sung to the above or other 
suitable syllables, 


Quickly. 



merrily, mQrrlly, merrily, morrily, merrily, merrily, merrily, merrily 

cheerily, clioerlly, 

hllleTly, bitterly, 

lightly, ligluly, 

softly, softly, 

satlly, sadly, 


Resonance .—This gives the voice colour and carrying power. Use the exercises given for 
breath control and evenness of tone to a hum, either “m” or "n." Also the following:-- 



1)1,00, e,a ,ah, 


Aural work,—^This is of the very greatest importance, and some time should be devoted 
to it at every lesson. A keen ear is essential for all performers and listeners, since music 
reaches the mind via the ear alone. The class should be encouraged to listen intently when¬ 
ever they sing exercises or songs; a helpful aid to keen listening is to allow one half of the 
class to sing while the other half listens, and afterwards criticises what has been beard. 
Ihe introduction of this competitive spirit should prove most salutary to the work of the 
class as a Avholc. 

To train the class to become really accurate in their listening so that they know exactly 
what they have heard, dictation is essential. A few minutes at each lesson spent in the 
following way will greatly improve tire "ear" of the class, an improvement which will show 
itself in the actual singing of the class. 

Pitch.—On the pianoforte sound a note to be taken as doh. Then play, slowly, 3 or 4 
notes, all equal in length, to which the class has to supply the tonic sol fa names, The 
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replies may be given verbally or in writing. At first the notes given should be adjacent; 
later, wider leaps may be given, The number of notes may also be increased. 


Rhythm .—^The simplest method is to use the following system of shorthand;— 


One beat = 1 = J 

Two half beats = 1. = n 

Four quarter beats = Iv - J553 

Two-beal note = = J 

Three-beat note = = J- 

Four-beat note = l'~V'"Y^=o 

One and ahair beats+l beat = - J.; 

Three quarters + 1 beats = Y - n 


Taa 
Taatai 
Tafatefe 
Taa-aa 
Taa-aa-aa 
Taa-aa-aa-aa 
Taa - aatai 
Taafe 


Simple rhythmic tests should be tapped, or the class may take down in shorthand, always 
wi'iting in time to the test, the rhythm of a tune played on the pianoforte. When completed 
the test should be transcribed into staff notation, 


For example- ^ j. 

J nnfil ;r3J. 


Later, the class should write down tunes from dictation, using the following method:— 


1 st STEP 

2 nd STEP 
0 rd STEP 

4 th STEP 


Shorthand, 

Transcribe Into Staf/ notation, 


I r iw iv k 

J minima 


Tonic Solfa^ 

The Completed Tune, 


d mfs nrdd 



The tune should be played slowly and rhythmically two or three times for the purpose of 
talcing down the rhythm in shorthand, and two or tliree times more for the tonicsol fa. Before 
the completed tune can be written out the class must be told the key, and at first, also the 
time signature and on which beat of the bar the tune commences. Any of the tunes in this 
course of lessons could be used for dictation, either rhythmic, or for rhythm and pitch 
combined. 

Sight refiduig.—The aim of all teachers should be to help their pupils to become efficient 
in reading at sight from staff notation. Much pleasure accrues from the ability to read 
music of reasonable difficulty without previous study, and the acquisition of a wide knowl¬ 
edge of the music of tire masters, as well as the facility for the rapid study of much music 
which is to be performed, depend very largely upon it, Tliis brancla of the practice of music 
is often crowded out through lack of time, or avoided as difficult and unpopular in the 
class. Just a few minutes spent in a cursory manner at the beginning of each weekly lesson 
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can hardly be expected to produce slrildng results; tlie ideal plan is, as is done in some 
schools, to devote a few minutes daily to the subject, when rapid progress can be made 
and the pupils become competent to read at sight quite difficult music, 'rihs is not always 
practicable; but if the exercises given at the end of each of the following lessons are worked 
conscientiously and systematically, and if the class is made to read through at a slow, but 
regular, speed any new song they are about to learn (or selected plu-ases from jt, if the whole 
song is too difficult) quite good results will be obtained. Let the notes be sung at first to 
their tonic sol fa names; later it would be good to sing the tune straight away to "lah," 
and if the class is exceptionally good, the words as well might be sung at once. 

Before beginning to read the tune, point out the position of doh from which all the other 
notes may be found. Here are two useful rules. 

1, If doh is on a line, me and soil arc on the next lines above. 

If doh is in a space, me and soh are in the next spaces above. 

2. II doh is on a line, doh' is in a space, and vice veisa. 

It might also be pointed out to the class that inability to read at sight will deprive them 
of an immense amount of pleasure, and make the learning of even a simple song a laborious 
proceeding. 

Tonic sol fa and staff notation.—The importance of the tonic sol fa system of notation 
cannot be over-estimated. In whatever key the music is written the relative pitch of all 
flic notes of the scale is the same {e.g., dohsoh, or lah—ray always sound the same); the 
siiigcr is materially assisted by having a definite name for each note (e.g,, the second note 
of the scale is always ray ); change of key during the course of a song is simplified (especially 
if the tune is pointed out on a modulator); and the singing of the euphonious names is 
beneficial for the production of good tone. In spite of these excellent features, the system 
should not be regarded as an esnd in itself, but rather as a means to an end: its use ^onld 
automatically prepare for the study of staff notation. The class should be taught to read 
from both systems, to transpose music from one to the other, and finally to use staff notation 
only. Much music is not available in tonic sol fa, and indeed can never be; hence the 
importance of reading from staff notation. 

Musical appieoiation.—^I'his should be the object of all music teaching, the cultivation 
of a love for and an appreciation and understanding of good music. All work in a music 
lesson, performing, listening and creating, can contribute to this end; allow the class to 
perform only the best music, {not necessarily difficult or abstruse works, for much of the 
simplest music is of very great beauty, e.g. folk songs, national songs); allow them to hear 
by wireless, gramophone, or better still by personal performance, only the best; and in their 
creative work, see that they follow good models. 

The musical appreciation lesson proper will probably be devoted chiefly to listening. 
Here, listening will be prefaced by remarks from tlie teacher, in which his object is to point 
out interesting features in the music to be heard, to mention anything of note about the 
composer and the importance of his work, to endeavour to remove some of the many diffi¬ 
culties with which intelligent listening is beset, and to explain, as far as is possible in ordinary 
everyday language, some of the ideas which the composer has expi-esscd in his music. These 
talks should be brief, and as simple and illuminating as possible; it is a helpful practice, 
where possible, to link llic music with what has been learnt in a literature class (e.g.. Shakes¬ 
peare and Schubert), or to connect a composer witli some great historical personage or event 
(e.g., Beethoven and Napoleon), by whidi means a keen and lively interest is aroused, and 
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the class is more ready to listen intently and intelligently. The best results will be obtained 
by working to some carefully prepared syllabus, and not merely selecting pieces in a haphazard 
fashion. A term might be devoted to the dance forms (Bach and Handel suites, Chopin 
waltzes, polonaises and mazurkas), another to National music (Grieg, Dvorak), and a third 
to tlje modern British school (Stanford, Elgar). By this means the knowledge and experience 
gained by the class will be more orderly. 

Conclusion.—^Thc object of these music courses is to suggest a scheme for the treatment 
of the subject in as broad a manner as possible in the short time allowed for it in the time¬ 
table of the average senior school. It may be that in each lesson there is more work sug¬ 
gested than it is possible to accomplish in a single period, as local conditions vary so con¬ 
siderably: if this is the case, the remainder may he completed at the following lesson, according 
to tlje discretion of the teacher. This point must be stressed; to obtain the best results some 
part of each section should he attempted during each period, so that there is constant practice 
in all three branches,—^performing, listening and creating. The other arts,—^literature, 
drawing, etc.—are treated in the broadest possible way with great success, and it is an 
encouraging portent that it is becoming far more usual in senior schools to-day to treat 
music in the comprehensive manner outlined in these lessons, thus bringing it into line with 
the other subjects to be found in the school curriculum, 

Other school activities—There will always be a certain number of children who are 
specially interested in music and who show a marked ability for it. These should be further 
helped and encoirraged in one or more of the followmg ways. 

1. School choir .—This could be used to lead the singing at morning assembly, to perform 
at school functions, and with the assistance of the school orchestra and the school dramatic 
society, to give concerts to parents and friends of the school. 

2. School orchestra .—^This would vary greatly in constitution according to local conditions. 
In some schools there may be only violin players available, in others viola and ‘cello players 
might be added, while in the more fortunate schools there would be wind instruments as 
Well, Even if there are only three or four players, the orchestra could be started and in time 
it would undoubtedly increase; children who heard it would be inspired to learn an instrument 
themselves. There could also be a class for beginners from which the orchestra would be 
recruited. The orchestra could play the hymns at morning assembly and combine with 
the choir and other school societies to give concerts. 

3. Mjisic cfz/E—This might be used for extra appreciation talks, gramophone recitals or 
discussions; singers and players from outside the school would come to give a programme 
of music; visits to concerts, inspections of organs, etc., might be made, 

4. School library .—Books about music generally, the lives of the composers, articles about 
great works of music that are shortly to be heard on the wireless, etc,, etc,, should always 
be available in the library. 
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I. NOTES 

Y OU can;iot remember the time when you could not speak, and probably you can only 
just remember when you began to learn to read and write. You learnt to speak by 
cop3dng the sounds that yqur parents made. They pointed to a certain animal and called 
it, "^dog Then you always knew what to call a dog when you saw one; but you could 
"'TiSthave written the word, nor read it from a book. You had not leamt the alphabet and the 
sound that each letter stands for. Now you know that the letters a, b, c, d, etc., all stand for 
certain sounds ; you can arrange them in all sorts of ways to make words, 

So with music. You can listen to music and enjoy it; you can sing tunes after they have 
been sung or'played to you; sometimes, almost without thinking, you make up tunes and 
sing them to yourself. But you cannot write them down because you do not know the Musical 
Alphabet, This we are now going to leam. 

The signs we use in music are called NOTES. One thing you must know about a'note is 
hoin lo}i^ it is this is shown by the shape of the note. Here is a list of the notes with their 
names. Each note is twice as long as the one that follows it:— 


H 

Bieve, 

Tf we halve this note, we get 

a Semibreve. 

o 

Semibreve. 

II II 

i J 

ft 

Minim. 

J 

Minim, 

PI tl 

ji 

t) 

Crotcliet. 

J 

Crotchet. 

II Ip 

ir 

IP 

Quaver. 

J' 

Quaver 

II PI 

II 

II 

Semiquaver. 


Semiquaver 

DemisemiquRver 

II PI 

II 

11 

Demisemiquaver. 


These notes and their names must be leamt thoroughly. 


Easy. Execolsea lor the Manusoript Book 

1 , Name the longest note we use in music. Write one. 

2 . How many minims are equal to one semibreve ? 

3 . How many quavers are equal to one semibreve ? 

4 . How many semiquavers are equal to two minims ? 

5 , Write a note equal in value to four crotchets. Name it, 

6 , Write a note half the value of a minim. Name it. 


B. More BUtloult. 

1. How many demisemiquavers are equal to one semibreve ? 

2 . What note is iV of a breve ? 

3 . What note is J of a minim ? 

4 . Write and name the note which is equal to all the following notes added 


5 . Add these notes together and write note equal in value :— JlJ 


together;— 


H. TIME 

In the last lesson we leamt something about the length of a note. We know, for instance, 
that there are two minims in a semibreve (w), and four semiquavers (^) in a crotchet 
(J), As a matter of fact, that tells us only roughly how long a note is; we must now leam 
how to find its exact length. 
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We measure the length of notes in nausic by BEATS or PULSES. You have all felt the pulse 
in music. Quite often when singing or listening to music you must have felt that you simply 
had to tap your foot. If your teacher were to play a mardi now, you would feel that you 
wanted to beat the time—left I right I left 1 right 1 A beat or pulse is always present in 
music, and by it the composer can tell us exactly how long we have to play or sing every note 
he writes. 

For example: he may want us to feel one beat or pulse on every crotchet. Then if he 
wrote a minim (^), we should have to feel hero beats on it because there are two J in one ^ 

If he wrote a semibreve (o), we should have to feel four beats on it. 

If he wrote a quaver (J^), we should have to sing or play for just half of the time between 
one pulse and the next. 

If he wrote a semiquaver (J 5 ), we should have to sing or play it for one quarter of the time 
between one pulse and the next. 

Sometimes a composer wants us to feel one beat on each minim or on each quaver; then 
the values of all the other notes are changed to fit in with this new pjilse or beat. One beat 
on a minim means half a beat on a crotchet. One beat on a quaver means two beats on a 
crotchet. 


A. Easy. Esereises 

1 , Think these exercises in your mind, keeping the exact time. Now sing them quietly 
to hh or ta]3 them, making one beat on each crotchel :— 

® b) 

J J J J J J J Jij Jo J J J jj J nnnn. 

t J J jjjiJ5So fi n . 

J fir] J J jra Jio 

2, In your manuscript book answer the following questions :— 

(fl) If there is one beat on a minim, tell how many beats, or how much of a beat, 
there is on each of these notes : i r N| 

(i) If there is one beat on a quaver, write the notes that are equal to 4 beats, 2 beats, 
I beat, ^ beat and 8 beats. Name each note you write. 

B. More Diilioult. 

1 , Think these exercises in your mind, keeping the exact time, Then sing them quietly 
to lah, or tap them, making one beat on each minim :— 


a) 

J J J Jo 

J J 

llol d d ipy 

^ J J J o 


J J SJJ2JTJ2^ o J J o 
J J J JJJJ J-M 
J J JJJJ JJJJ J J IH 


J JJ JJ J J J lol 
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2. Treat these exercises as those in Question 1, but count one beat on each guavey ‘— , 

^ _ 

rz jmn J J mjfm 

j j i^n j jrajTJ ^ j 

3. In your manuscript'book answer the following questions :— 

(a) If there is one beat on a quaver, how long is there on all the following notes 

added together ? J J J ^ ms ,, ■ ,, 

(fc) If'there is one beat on a minim, write the notes that are 4 beats, J beat, ^ beat, 
2 beats, jmd | beat, Name each note you write, 

in. TIME SIGNATURE—1 



This is the ihst line of our National Anthem, There are two things you should notice 
about it:— 

]. You will see that fis in all other music, from time to time there are vertical lines between 
notes, These are called BAR LINES. They occur regularly, that is to say, if you 
add up the notes between any two of them, you will find they equal 3 crotchets. The 
space between the two, bar lines is called a BAR. 

2, Notice the two numbers at the beginning, which are called the TIME SIGNATURE. 

Now let us discover what the time signature tells us. In arithmetic, you will have learnt 
about vulgar fractions. Each of the two numbers in a vulgar fraction tells you something 
important: the denominator shows you that you have taken a whole, complete thing, and 
divided it into that number of parts; and the numerator tells you how many of those parts 
you have taken. Let us consider the vulgar fraction It shows you have divided the whole 
into 4 parts, and taken 3 of the parts. 

So it is with the time signature : the lower number (denominator) tells you into how many 
parts you have divided the whole, and the upper number (numerator) tells how many of those 
parts are being taken. When dealing with time in music, the whole is the semibreve. If then 
you have the time signature J this is what it means : you have taken a semibreve and divided 
it into 4 parts [i.e., into crotchets, J) and taken three of the crotchets. 

Now to explain the meaning of the time signature in another way; The lower number 
tells you what kind of note equals one beat. The upper n%miher tells you how many beats 
there are in the bar. * means three crotchet beats in each bar. As we saw at the beginning, 
Gqd Save the King is written in that time. 

A. Easy. ExerolseB 

1. Think the following exercises, keeping the exact time. Now sing them quietly to 
lak, or tap them. N.B .—A dot after a note makes it half as long again. Thus, the 
last note of the first exercise is 2 + 1=3 beats, A = beats, 

IJ J JIJ J ij j];ii J. II I J i^iJ. ;iJiT3i J 1 
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j Ij jij. S\nn I j II 
j j j ij \fij2j J ij. ;j II 

2 . Answer the following questions in your manuscript book :—■ 

(ff) What does the denominator of the time signature tell you ? 

(6) What does the numerator of the time signature tell you ? 

(c) What is the meaning of \ ? 

(4) The following exercise is in ^ time, Add the bar lines ;— 

J J J J J J. ;/]j. 

[e) Add the bar lines to this exercise, which is in ^ time 

J J J JTO/raj./J.' J c 

B. More DifUoult. 

1. Think the following exercises, keeping the exact time, Now sing them quietly to Uih, 
or tap them :— 

1J o 11 h J JiJ 

1 J « 

1 J. iJ J vinn\i.sn\i 1 

2 , Answer the following questions in your manuscript book ;— 

, [a) Explain bar line, bar, and time signature. 

(6) Explain carefully the meaning of and']. 

{c) Add bar lines to the following exercises ;— 

i ;j 1 j j j. i j. j. 

I jffljjsj. SJ72 n^n 

(d) Add time signatures to the following ;— 

J J JlJ J IJ. J. II J JUiJ. JiJJ J]/3| „ 11 

J I J, /I /I /I I J 1 

IV. TIME SIGNATURE—2 

In Lesson II you learnt that a composer may choose any note he wishes to be equal to one 
beat,—crotchet, Tninim or quaver, etc. He shows which of these notes he has chosen by the 
lower number of the time signature. If a crotchet equals one beat, then the lower number, 
as you learnt in Lesson III, is a 4. Now you must learn what other time signatures are often 
used, 

The longest note ever used as one beat is a semibreve. 

If the lower number is 1, the semibreve is equal to one beat. 

If the lower number is 2, the minim [i.e., ^ of a semibreve) is equal to one beat. 
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If the lower number is 4, the crotchet [i.e., J of a semibreve) is equal to one beat. 

If the lower number is 8, the quaver {i.e., ^ of a semibreve) is equal to one beat. 

Here are a few common time signatures ;— 
f means two semibreves jn each bar, 

J means three minims in each bar, 

5 means two crotchets in each bar, 

I means six quavers in each bar. 

^ is called Comanon Time and is'soinetimes sliown C. 

J is sometimes shown 0. 

In some pieces the beat is quick, and in others slow, or very slow. For instance, the beat 
in a quick march is much faster than the beat in a funeral march, 

The composer shows you how fast the beat must go in two ways;— 

1 . By tifords, frequently Italian, placed at the heginning of the music .—Italian words are 
common, because at one time, e.g., in the time of Handel, Italy was considered to be 
the home of music, and Italiair composers would naturally use their own language. 
In those days it was quite usual for musicians from other countries to to Italy to 
finish their training, and so they got into the habit of using Italian musical terms. 
Handel, himself a German, did this. These are some of the most common Italian 
words used to describe -the speed of music;— 

Presto—very quick. 

Allegro—quick and lively,- 

Moderato—at a moderate pace. 

Andante—at a walking pace. 

Adagio—slowly, 

Largo—very slowly. 

These words give only the approximate speed of the music, 

2. By Metronome i)iarks.-~YQ\i will frequently find at the beginning of a piece of music, 
tins; J=72, That means there must be 72 crotchet beats per minute. In order to 
test the speed of the beat, an instrument called a METRONOME is used. This consists 
of a pendulum which can be set swinging at the exact number of beats per minute 
which you require. 

■=48 means 48 minim beats per minute. 

J = 144 means 144 quaver beats per minute. 

By means of the metronome, you can get tlie exact speed of the music. 
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Eieroijes 

A. Easy, 

1, What kind of note equals one beat if the lower number of the time signature is 4, 2^ 1,0 ? 

2, What is meant by the following time signatures ? J, 

3, Explain the following words ; allegro, andante, presto,-largo. 

4, Explain: J“120. 

5 , Here are some more reading exercises. Think them first, and then sing them quietly 
to lah, or tap them :— 

1 j j ju JiJ J3J1 j. II % i si\i. :\nm\ i w 
j j j j j jio „ ij j j. ji H 11 
‘'I j jjij. jijj mill'll j.i 

jrn^ijwrjirsnu 1 

B. Hore Blftioult. 

1. Give the lower number of the time signature where:— 

(fl) a minim equals one beat, 

(h) a quaver equals one beat. 

(c) a semibreve equals one beat. 

(i) a crotchet equals one beat. 

2. Give the full meaning of J, JJ. 

3. In what ways does a composer state his wishes about the speed of his music ? 

4. What is the meaning of: allegro, presto, andante; largo ? Arrange these words in 
order, from slow to quick. 

5 . Exercises for reading, to be treated as before:— 

"i J J II 

1 J. I J. u n\nj J IJ jiJ5?5i J. 1 
% J J J IJ J J I „ IJ J J II 

‘'1 miJiinj I j73J5:i jij 11 

1 J J. ju o IJjjjj.;ij o II 
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V. PITCH 


So far we have been concerned chiefly with the length of the note, This is shown by its 
shape. Now we must consider its pilch, that is, whether jt is high or low, For tins purpose 
we need a series of five lines called a STAVE, thus ;— ^ ^ 


Until the sixteenth century, music was almost entirely vocal. Nearly all the notes to be 
sung by the various voices, could be placed on a series of eleven lines, called the GREAT 


STAVE, thus;— 



As you see, it would be extremely difficult to read notes written on it. So the middle line 
was removed, and we have the two staves, of five lines each, which we use so often to-day, 

thus;— ■ - ■ - - • 



The note that was written on the line that we have removed is middle C, This is the C in the 
middle of the pianoforte. 

Now it is important that we should know whether we are using the top stave of five lines 
or the lower. For this purpose we use a sign at the beginning of each stave called a CLEF. 


The most common clefs are the TREBLE or G CLEF 



and the BASS or F CLEF ^~^ = ~^ 


When writing these clefs you must be most careful to get them in exactly the right 
positions. The treble or G clef must be written so that it rests on the bottom line of 
the stave, and the curve goes round the .second line. This is the G Cine from which the 

clef gets its name, thus: 

Treble or G Clef. 

Now you know the position of G, you can find the position of all the other notes on the treble 
stave. 



The bass or F clef must be written so that the curve at the top goes round the fourth line, 
and the two dots are on each side of the fourth line, This is the F line, from which the clef 


gets its name, thus 


Bass or F Clef, 

Now that you know the position of F, you can find the position of all tlie otiier notes on tlic 
bass stave. 

The notes in music are named from A—G, The note above G, is A. 


It is very necessary to be able to read music from staff }iotation as it is called, and not only 
from tonic sol-fa. The following two rules for reading from staff notation are most hel])ful 
to remember;— 



1. If doh is on a line, nie and soh are on tlie next lines above ; 
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If d.oh is in a space^ me and soA.are in the next spaces above ; 

—O ^ 

2, If doh is on a line, doh' is in a space :— ~ o ■ ^ - 

If doh is in a space, doh' is on a line " - ii ■ =~^ - — 


d m 8 d n s 


A. Easy. Exercises 

1. Explain the following terms : stave, great stave, clef. 

2. What are the full names of the following signs ? Give reasons why they are 

called by these names, 

3. Give the letter names of the following notes :— ^ - p — ' o- ^ j 

4. On a treble stave write the following notes: B, C, F, E, G, D, A. 

5. Sing the following exercises, slowly and in regular time, counting two beats on each note. 
The first note in eacli case is doh, and all the notes belong to the doh chord 
(d, m,,s, d');— 

a) b) 



B. More Difiioult. 

1. Explain how the common stave of five lines is obtained from the great stave. 

2. Explain the use of a clef. Give the full names of the two clefs in common u.se to-day. 
Of what must you be careful in writing them ? 

3, Give two rules which are helpful when reading the notes on the stave to their tonic 
sol-fa names, 

4, Sing the following exercises, slowly and regularly in lime, countijig one heat on each 
note, The first note in each case is me and all the notes belong to the doh chord ;— 

W b) 



The two series of notes givt n above are called SCALES. The number of notes more than 
three does not matter. The thing that does matter is that the notes should be next to each 
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other on the stave. A SCALE is a series of notes in alphabetical order. There are two main 
kinds of scale in common use to-day; they are CHROMATIC and DIATONIC. 

A CHROMATIC SCALE consists entirely of semitones. You must now understand what 
a semitone is., If you play a note on the pianoforte and then go to the next nearest note, 
whether it is white or black, you have played a semitone. So that if you play a series of 
notes on the pianolorte, and always move to the next nearest note, whether it is white or black, 
you will obtain a CHROMATIC SCALE. For example, if you play on the pianoforte from 
F—F, using all the notes, both white and black, you will obtain a chromatic scale (13 notes), 

A DIATONIC SCALE contains both tones and semitones. You will know, of course, that 
the word smi means half: two semitones, therefore, make one tone. For.example, if you play 
on the pianoforte from F—^F, using only the white notes, you will obtain a diatonic scale 
(8 notes). 

Now looking at tlie viTiting of these scales 



The sigh # is cjtlled a sUfp. The effect of a sharp is to raise the note by one semitone. The 
notes in the first example are F, F sharp, G, G sharp and A. The thing to notice is that the 
first twonotes occupy the same position on the stave, Tiiesameis true of the third and fourth 
notes. If you examine the second ewimple you will find that mry note is written on a different 
degree of the stave. It is from this feature that the scale gets its name— diatonic means 
“ through the tones ", 

You already know that a diatonic scale contains both tones and semitones, If the notes 
are so arranged that the semitones occur between the 3rd and 4th notes, and the 7th and 8th 
notes, all the remaining distances being tones, you have a MAJOR SCALE. Therefore, a 
MAJOR SCALE is a diatonic scale, whose semitones occur between the 3rd and 4th notes, 
and the 7th and 8th notes, thus 



Ibe elars m&rk tbe semltGaea 


All that is a little hard to remember, but the following diagram will help :— 

SCALE, a series of notes in alphabetical order. 


CHROMATIC, 
consists entirely 
of semitones. 


a 


DIATONIC, 

contains both tones and 
semitones ; every note is 
written on a different 
degree of the stave. 


Major, 

Semitones between 
3rd and 4 th, and 7 th 
and 8th notes, the 
other distances being 
tones. 


There are other 
diatonic scales 
which we need 
not consider. 
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Exercises 

A. Easy. 

1. Sing the following exercises using the tonic sol-fa names for the notes. They consist 
entirely of scales; there are no lea-ps. Each exercise begins on doh ;— 
a) i) 



3. Listen to the following scales played upon the pianoforte, Then write down which are 
chromatic, which are diatonic, and which are the special kind of diatonic scales called 
major. The tonic sol-fa names of the notes of a major scale are, d, r, m, f, s, 1, t, d' :— 

bh C) 
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4, Write down any differences you know between chromatic and diatonic scales. 

5, Write down, from memory, tlie table given in the lesson as an aid to remembering 
how to describe the various kinds of scales. 


VII. KEY 

A A'lAJOR SCALE is a diatonic scale whose semitones occur between the 3rd and 4th 
notes, and the 7th and 8th notes. If you play on the pianoforte a scale from C—C, using only 
wJiite notes, you will get a major scale. This is called SCALE OF C MAJOR because C is the 
principal note< 

If you play on the pianoforte a scale from G—G, using only white notes, you will get a 
diatonic scale, but not the special kind called a major scale, because there is no semitone 
between the 7th tind 8tli notes, To make this into a major scale you would have to use Ffl: 
instead of F, This scale would then be tlie SCALE OF G MAJOR, 

When a composer writes a piece of music he decides to use the notes in a certain scale, or 
key. Suppose he wanted to write in the key of G major. He would have to tell the player 
or singer that he wanted instead of F. If there were many of these notes in his piece, it 
would be a great nuisance to have to keep putting in sharps. Instead, this is what he does. 
He puts the Ff once at the beginning of the music (and generally at the beginning of eachTine, 
as a reminder), and the performer then knows tliat he intends F sharp all through the piece. 

Any sharps or flats placed at the beginning of the music are called the KEY SIGNATURE. 
Every key, except the key of C major, needs a key signature. 



:e7 0 KeyQ(P|l)j{67DXF|j& Cj) 


Before you can begin to write in any key, you must know the position of the key note 
or doh 



Execoisea 

A. Easy. 

1. What is a major scale ? 

2. Why, if you play from G—G on the pianoforte, do you not get a major scale ? 

3. What is the name given to the sharps placed at the beginning of a piece of music ? 

4. Write the key signatures of the following keys, and mark the position of doh'.—G, C,D. 

5. Prepare a stave for the key of G. Then write these notes ; s, m, d', d, f, 

6. Prepare a stave for the key of D. Then write these notes: m, s, d', s, d, r, t. 

7. Sing the following exercises, using the tonic.sol-fa names for the notes. Name the key 

of each exercise. All the notes belong to the doh chord. 














B. More DifMouU. 

1. What kind of scales do you obtain if you play on the pianoforte using only white notes, 
from C—C, G—G, F—F, D—D ? 

2. Prepare a stave for the key of G. Write the following notes in minims : s, m, 1, s, d', 
d', t, d', Try to imagine what the tune sounds like, and write down its name. 

3. Why is a key signature used in music ? 

4. Sing the following exercises, using the tonic sol-fa names lor the notes, Name the 


key of each exercise:— 

"Jau _ _ ___ I .. 



Virr. TUNE WRITING 
1—Rhythm 

Nearly everybody is able to compose little times. At some time or other, possibly when you 
have been specially pleased or happy, you have felt bound to sing ; very likely yon made 
up the tune, almost without thinking, as you went along. Now you want to learn to vfriis 
down such tunes, 

That sounds difficult; it may be. But, at fimt, so was the writing of words. You had to 
think of the sounds of the letters, spell out the words, and then write them down very slowly 
and carefully. Now, after years of continuous practice, you arc able to write quickly and 
freely. What you have done with-words, you can do with music. 

We must consider two important things about all tunes ;— 

1. RHYTHM, 2. MELODY (this must be left for Lesson IX), 

RHYTHM. This is the swing or lilt of the tune. 

Tap these two examples of rhythm:— 

IJ jij j. II I jj ijij I j. Ij. II 

The first one is good ; it flows along quite easily. 

'Hie second one is bad ; it does not flow : after every bar there is a stop. 

Here is a good rliythm in J time:— I j j \jmn\nm\j ii 

Here is a good rliytliin in ^ time:— IJ./JJIJ. JIJJJJllo |l 
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Atl your tunes must have an interesting and flowing rhythm, Notice these points in the 
three rhythms which have just been called gooi :— 

1, The longest note is generally at the beginuuig of the bar. Composers do not always follow 
this rule ; their musical sense tells them that sometimes a fine effect may be produced 

^even if they do not follow it, But for the present, you should always put the longest 
note at the beginning of the bar to allow the tune to flow, 

2. The last note of the tune comes on the first beat of the last bar, This gives the tune a 
strong ending. In a bar with four beats in it, you may end sometimes on the 3rd heat, 
which is also strong. 

Follow these two rules, and you will find that many of the difficulties of writing good 
rhythms will disappear. 

EKeioises 

A. Easy. 

1, Think through these rhythms, and then tap or sing them :— 

“i j } \j n\n n \ ^ ii j j jij j ij jdij. ii 
n ^ j Ij j j ij I j. j ij r: ij j N 1 

nn f u J ij ii' n J. 1 J. I J, f ni J. ii 

2, What is meant by the rhythm of a tune ? 

3, Is the following rhythm good or bad ? Give your reasons:— 

i;]j. I J J II 


4, Using only crotchets, quavers, and minims, complete the following rhythms :— 


1 1 

1 0 II 

h 1 1 

4 J 1 

1 iJ. 

II 

1 J. 1 1 

1 J. II 

"'1 n 1 

1 1 J 

II 

u. 1 1 

B. More DliiiouU, 

1 J J J1 

J1 1 

1 1 J. 



1. Think tliroiigh these rhythms, and then tap or sing them 


J. ij jiij jijii J. I J. fjiij J j^u. :n\ J. II 
'1J ;]im3j^inr]i J ii nrnnju jujjiij. i 
“'I J j.;jkijj]jj|j. j]|j jii 

2, Complete the following rhythms, using no note shorter than half a beat 

“4 J 1 I I II J 1 I 
“i o I 1 I II J I 1 

't / 1 1 1 11 jj I 1 
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3. Write short rhythmic phrases, each 4 bars in length, in the following times : {a) ^ 
time, (6) \ time, (c) \ time. 

4. Do you think the following rhythms are good or bad ? If bad, give your reasons :— 



j nr 

3IJ J 

IJ. : n\i 11 

5)2 

4 

j n\ 

\ 

J. i 1J II 

c)8 

4 

j J J 

ij J , 

J IJ J m J. II 

(i)^ 

4 

J J J 

ij. . 

\]j nnnii j ii 


IX. TUNE WRITING 
2—Uelody 

In the last lesson you learnt that there, are iwo important things to consider in writing a 
good tune—RHYTHM and MELODY, You have had practice in writing rhythms ; now 
let us discover some features which go to make a good MELODY. 

Examine these two examples 



m w ' w —-•-•-»-'—■—I- 

1 8 B 4 5 0 78 


The rhythm is the same in both cases. The first tune, The. Ash Grove, is excellent. The 
second is so bad and full of mistakes that it cannot rightly be called a tune at all. Here are 
the reasons why the second example is bad :— 

1. It has too many repeated notes in bars 1 and 7, 

2. It has too many big leaps in bars 2 and 3. 

3, It has too wide a compass, That is to say, only very few voices that can sing well on 
can also sing well on 

4, It has no shape, The lirst tune, you notice, rises and falls in gentle waves ; the second 
leaps from note to note without any plan at all. 

Now think of some of the points to be seen in all good tunes :— 

1. It rises and falls in gentle waves, 

2. There may be a /eie^ repeated notes, as in bars 2 and 4 of The Ash Grove. 

3. It should not move too long in one direction. 

4. After a big leap it should move in the opposite direction, s.g. 





At present, when you write tunes, imagine that you are writing them /or yourself to sing ; 
you will then write them more in the style of The Ash Grove and not like the second example. 
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The DOH chord consists of the notes d, m, s, d'. Hundreds of tunes could be written using 
those lour notes alone. Here P-re a few :— 



Exaroisds 


A. Easj. 

J, These times are all based on the doh chord. Thinlc them tlirough and then sing them 
to the tonic sol-fa names. Take a breath at the end of each slur (" ') 



2, To the rhythms given in the .exercises in Lesson VIII, question Al, add melodies, using 
only the notes d, m, s, d'. Key C major. 

3, To the rliythins you wrote in the exercises of Lesson VIII, A4, add melodies, using only 
the notes d, m, s, d', m', s'. Key D, 

B. Mote DffUoult. 

I. Think through the following tunes, all based on the doh chord. Then sing them to the 
tonic sol-fa names ;— 










2, To tlie rhythms given in the exercises to Lesson VIII, question Bl, add melodies, 
using only the notes d, m, s, d', m', s'. Choose your own key. 

3, Write tunes of your own, each four bars in length, in key G major, using only the notes 
of the doh chord. 

N.B,—Be careful to follow the rnks of rhythm given in Lesson VIII. 

4, What are the faults in the following tune ? Write your answer thus:— 

Bar 1. 

Bar 2. 

A U - . _ , 



X. TUNE WRITING—3 

Up to the present you have used only the notes of the doh chord (d, m, s, d') in making 
tunes. All the tunes, therefore, have been made up of leaps and a few repeated notes. 
Examine this tune :— 

/I u _ _ _ I - - 





-JJ- ^ I W V c 

® @ (B) ® 

You will find that it is made up of:— 

1. Iwcaps, in bars I and 3, 

2. Repeated notes, in bar 3, 

3. Scale passages, in bars I and 2, 

In order to have scale passages in your tunes, you must now be allowed to use other notes 
of the scale, ray, lah, and lah, The use of those extra notes will mean that you will 
be able to write more beautiful tunes, but special care will be needed in their use. Therefore, 
for the time being, any leaps you make, should occur between the notes of the doh chord only. 
For example, the following two tunes follow this rule with quite satisfactory results :— 
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At this stage you should be ready to learn two new key signatures, As you know, a major 
scale is a diatonic scale whose semitones occur between the 3rd and 4th and the 7th and 8th 
notes. If you play on the pianoforte a scale from F—F using only the white notes, you do i\ot 
obtain a major scale, because there is no semitone between the 3rd and 4th notes. To make 
this into a major scale Bj? must be used, (A flat (b) lowers a note by one semitone,) This is 
now the scale of F MAJOR, The scale containing one flat (Bb) is the scale of F MAJOR. 
The scale containing two Hats (Bb, Eb) I® scale of Bb MAJOR. 


.EV SIGNATURES:— 


Position of the key note or doh ;■ 


Key F {^0 KeyB!»(Bl>&El)) 


Ti 

KeyP 

Exercises 


Key bI> 


A. Easy. i^xereMes 

1. Sing tliese tunes at sight. First of all make certain you know the positions of the notes 
of the doh chord. I.eaps will occur only between notes of the doh chord. 



2. To the following rhythms, add melodies. Use a!! the notes of the major scale, except te, 
Leaps should be made only between notes of the doh chord. End on a note of the 
doh chord. Try to hear every note before you write it;— 

“WlJ J J JIJ. JIJ J JL II rnu .MJTTS^JJ.II 

J J ij. 

JIJ.JJlJJJJJIo.il J777Z1IJ JJIJ. J'JJIJ.II 

3. Write a tune, entirely your own composition. 4 bars in length in J time. (Follow 
carefully the rules given in Lesson VIII.) 

4. Why is it necessary to have Bb in the scale or key of F major ? 

B. More BifEicult. 

I, Sing the following tunes at sight, using the tonic sol-fa names for the notes. Then 
repeat them to lah. 





























2. To the following rhythms add melodies. Use all notes of the major scale except te. 
Leaps should be made oyily between notes of the doh chord. End on a note of the doh 
chord, Try to hear every note before you write it. 

II J JJJJIJ J JJIo JL.l 
II ‘eK.,BtlJJ3J:iJJJ]IJ]J3J:3l J.l 
IJ. IJIT^^IJ. II Ae,Bl,UJ3J33]IJJJJ]IJJJTOlJJJII 

3. Point out all the faults in the following tune :— 



4, Write the key signatures of the keys of G major, F major and Bj? major, Mark the 
positions of the notes of the doh chord on the stave in each case. 

XI. THE NOTE « TE 

A scale is rather like a ride in a motor car, or a walk in the country. Let us go out in the 
car, (You can plan a walk in the country near where you live, on similar lines, but of course, 
of a much shorter distance.) We start from London and plan to go to Liverpool, Edinburgh 
and back to London, Instead of going on the direct road from London to Liverpool, we 
decide to visit Manchester. Instead of going direct to Edinburgh, we turn off to Glasgow, 
On our return from Edinburgh, we once again leave the direct road and turn off to visit 
York, We come back again to the main road, and when we are about ten miles from our 
journey's end, we find that almost any road we take will bring us to London, 

EDINBURGH 

. 

OLASOOW,.^-"' \ 

\»Y0RK. 

«1IAKCUSSTER \ 

LIVERPOOL N 



LONDON 


The chief notes of the scale are d, m, s, d'. The tunes you wrote using only those notes 
were rather like the journey on the direct road,—London, Liverpool, Edinburgh, London. 
You then wrote tunes using all the above notes plus r, f and 1 : they were like the journey 
in which we branched off to Manchester, Glasgow and York, 
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There is still the note te, That is rather like the part of the journey, when we were nearly 
home, and whichever road we took would bring us to London. The note te nearly always 
leads home to dob. In fact, it is called the leading note. 

Here are some other names for the notes of the scale which you ought to know,. Just to 

help you to remember them, they are compared with the towns visited on the motor tour i— 

d “tonic or key note (London), 

r “ supertonic (Manchester), 

m “mediant (Liverpool), 

f “ subdominant (Glasgow), 

s = dominant (Edinburgh). 

1 “ submediant (York). 

' t “leading note (nearly home). 

• d' “tonic or key note (London). 

The note h is called the leading note, because when you play or sing up the scale and arrive 
at U, you feel you must go oh io doh. Therefore, when you use te in the tunes you write, you 
have to be most carelul what note follows it, Here are a few helpful rules about the use 
of ie :— 

1. Te should nearly always be followed by doh. In otiier words, the leading note should 
nearly always be followed by the tonic or key note. 

2. Te need not go to the tonic when you come imn the scale, e.g., d', t, 1, etc., is quite 
satisfactory. 


3. Never go from ie down to fah : ^ ^ - 
because those leaps are very difficult to sing. 


or from fdh up to te: 


EzercLses 

A. Easy. 

1, Sing the following tunes at sight using the tonic sol-fa names for the notes, Then 
repeat them to lah. Leaps will occur only between notes of the doh chord. 

ni j) 



2, Show, on a stave in your manuscript book, the positions of these notes 

(a) Key G; tonic, subdominant, feadirig note. 

(b) Key D ; tonic, dominant, submediant. 

(c) Key Bjj ; tonic, mediant, supertonic. 
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3. Why is the 7th note of the scale (te) called the “leading note ” ? 

4. To the following rhythms, add melodies. Use all the notes of the scale, but be very 
careful how you treat ie. Leaps should be made only between notes of the doh chord. 
End on a note of the doh chord. Tty to hear every note you write :— 

^Kayct J J IJ. I o |1 ^K«yO ^ J ;iij J j.« 

Oftyal J7733|J. -TiJlJSS/Jll ^Wa i/T3i-rj53)JTSi J. II 
F ^ J • J I J J 1 J J J J j|j. JJJ|JJJJJJ|0-II 

5. Write an original tune, 4 bars in length. Key G, * time. Use only minims and. crotchets, 
and a semibreve as the last note. 


B. More Dilfioult. 

1. Sing the following tunes at sight, using the tonic sol-fa names for the notes, Then 
repeat them to lah :— 



4. Show, on a stave, the positions of the following notes 

(rt) Key C; leading note, supertonic, domiimnt. 

[b) Key G; mediant, submediant, subdominant. 

(c) Key Bb ; tonic, dominant, mediant. 

5. To the following rhythms, add melodies. Use all the notes of the scale, but be careful 
how you treat ie. Leaps should be made only between notes of the doh chord. End 
on a note of the doh chord :— 

^^Keyr i J. II 

^VeyO 1 I II 

^^KeyO §j J iJ. JlJjJJloll 
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J J 1 / J J 11 

^^KeyP 4 ^ I J J «rj I J I J ^ J I J ■ J' l"^ J J ' II 

J^KoyD 8 I /TaS^i/T^ II 

6. • Write two original tunes, each 4 bars in length ;— 

[a) Key F. 3 beats in the bar. 

(i) Key D, 4 beats in the bar. 

Put in the key signature and the time signature ; use no note shorter than half a beat in 
length. 

XII. REVISION 

NOTES in music serve the same purpose as the letters of the alphabet in writing. They 
represent sounds, Just as letters are combined to form words and sentences, so notes are 
used to make music. 

NOTES show two things:— 

1. What sound the composer wishes you to sing or play, This is shown by its position 
on the stave, 

2, How long the sound is to last. This is shown by its shape. The length of a note 
is measured by beats or pulses. Before you can decide the length of a note you must 
look at the TIME SIGNATURE. 

THE time signature sho\ys Iwo things 

1, What kind of note is to be taken as one beat'. This is shown by the lower number— 
1 for 1^, 2 for 4 for J, 8 for 

2. How many of these beats are in each bar. This is shown by the top number. 

THE PITCH of a note is shown by its position on the stave, 

Before you know which note is written you must look at the CLEF. The chief clefs in use 


to-day are the TREBLE or G CLEF 


showing G on the 2nd line, and the 


BASS or F CLEF V - - showing F on the 4th line. 


RULES to remember when reading notes on the stave to their tonic sol-fa names :— 

1, If doh is on the line, doh' is in a space and vice versa. 

2, If doh is on a line, me and soh are on the lines just above : if doh is in a space, vie and 

soh are in the spaces just above. 

A SCALE is a series of notes in alphabetical order. 

A CHROMATIC SCALE consists entirely of semitones. 

A diatonic scale contains both tones and semitones. 

A MAJOR SCALE is a diatonic scale whose semitones occur between the 3rd and 4th 
notes, and the 7th and 8th notes. Sharps or flats are necessary in every major scale except the 
scale of C major. These must be used to make the semitones occur in the right places, 

The KEY or Scale of a-piece of music is shown by the sharps or flats placed at the begin¬ 
ning. 

HINTS ON TUNE WRITING:- 

1. The longest note should generally be at the beginning of the bar. 

2. The last note of a tune generally comes on the first beat of the last bar; if there are 

4 beats in the bar, the last note inay come on the 3rd beat. 
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3. Good tunes rise and fall, like waves. 

■1. There should not be too many repeated notes. 

5, There should not be too much movement in the same direction, 

6, After a big leap, move in the opposite direction. 

7. When using the note it is generally best to follow it by doh, except when coming 
down the scale. Never move from te down to fah, or fah ap to te. 

8. Tunes should end on a note of the doh chord. 

L. Basy. Exeioises 

]. How many semiquavers are there in the following ? (aj a crotchet; (&) a semibreve ; 
. (c) a dotted minim. 

2. What do the two numbers of a time signature show you ? 

3. What is the meaning of the following time signatures ?:— ^ and 

4. What would be the time signatures for the following ?:— (a) 2 crotchets in each bar ; 

(b) 5 quavers in each bar; (c) 3 minims in each bar. 

5. In what other way is ^ time often shovQi ? 

6. Where do the semitones occur in a major scale ? 

7. Why is it necessary to use sharps and flats in most major scales ? 

8. What is the collection of sharps or flats at the b^inning of a piece of music called ? 

9. Where is doh in the keys of: (fl) C; [h) F; (c) Bb ? 

a) h) c) d) e) 

10. What keys are shown by the following ? ^ \> — ^i t | — 4^ - - 

11. Sing the following tunes at sight, using the tonic sol-fa names for the notes. Then 

repeat them to lah. Leaps may occur between any notes, and not only notes of the 
doh chord;— 



12. Add melodies to the following rhythms. Leaps may occur between any suitable 
notes :— 

“JKoyO I J J J I j J J 1 J J] JTJJ I J J] J II 
J iJ J J J Ij. J J J 1 II 

D I rjTJij jiij-jrni j II 

J7ff3 i /T31 JTFf3 I J. II 


B. More DiffiouU. 

1. Write one note equal in length to each of the following groups :— 


a) _ 

W3J1 J 


J3J "'n -ssj 
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2. How woald you show in a time signature that the note to be taken as one beat was: 
(«) a seniibreve {b) a quaver, (c) a minim ? 

3. What is the meaning of and Q ? 

4. What is a scale ? 

5. Point out any differences between a chromatic scale and a diatonic scale. 

6. - What is a major scale ? 

7. Write the key signatures of F major, G major, Bjj major and D major. 

8. Point out ali the faults in the following tune : 



9. Sing the following tunes, using the tonic sol-fa names for the notes. Then repeat 
them to lah 




*>K«yP I J J J I J J J J 1 J. J 1 o II 

\ II 

''•'KoyBl.t J J J IJ. J'J J I j J J J j. /l o II 
‘wD i m I rrfi \ rm i j. n 

11. Write iwo original tunes, each 4 bars in length. Select your own key and time. 


ADDITIONAL DXEROISBS 
I, Notes 

1. Give a complete list of notes in common use in music, 

2. Add together the following notes and write the note that is equal in value :— 

J mj fi 

3. What note is of a semibreve ? 

4. What note is j of a minim ? 

5. What note is J of a semibreve ? 
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6. How many quavers are equal to three minims ? 

7. How many semiquavers are equal to four crotchets ? 

8. How many minims are equal to four breves ? 

II. Time 

1. Sing these exercises to lah, or tap them, making one beat on each crotchet :— 

j j j rm j o 
i) nunmn j j 

<;) J J7Ti fm JT] r71 o 
J J J W o 
0) o JTT^ 11 mjT} 

2. Sing these exercises to lah, or tap them, malting one beat on each quaver:— 

rt) n J J S3fin j ji jtj jssj 

c) J J .r fi n J J '0 J J ~Ji 

3. There is one beat on a crotchet. Write down the notes that arc 2 beats, J beat, ^ beat, 

4 beats. Name each note, 

4. If a semiquaver were J beat, how long would there be on a crotchet, a semibreve, a 
quaver, a breve, a minim ? 

III. Time Signature—1 

1. Sing these exercises to lah, or tap them :— 

J J I j J J J 1J II ^^8 J I •TTHl J. iXi l«rj II 
c)l J.ll JTT33IJ sxinimu II 

2. Is tills a possible time signature ^ ? Give reasons for your answer, 

3. Add time signatures to the following:— 

J <n .n I j J J J II i[oii I o J J I o o II 

4. Add bar lines to the following :— 

IJ J J J J J- J Jo ^-)i iioii J jJ J j j i)oii 

5. What exactly does the time signature tell you about the music ? 

IV. Time Signature—2 

1. Give the meaning of andante, largo, prestocj=*72 and “152. 

2. Draw a neat sketch of a metronome. 

3. Which do you think is the better way of showing the speed of music, by words or 
metronome marks ? Why ? 
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4. What is the meaning of ? What is this time sometimes called ? In what other way 
may it be written ? 

5. In what other way may | be written ? 


V. Pitch 


1. Sing the following exercises, using the tonic sol-fa names for the notes. The first note 
in each case is so7i and all the notes belong to the doh chord. 



c) _ 



2, On a bass stave Write the following notes : A, D, F, B, C, E, 

3, Name the notes which come on the lines of the treble stave. 

4, Name the notes which come in the spaces of the treble stave, 

5, Suppose doh is in the first space of the treble stave : write me, la, ray, soh, doh'. 

6, Suppose me is on the second line of the treble stave ‘ write doh, soh, te, fah, ray, doh'. 


VI. Scale 


f, Sing the following exercises to lah. Each exercise begins on soh 



2. What is a semitone ? 

3. What is wrong with this definition of a major scale ; *' A major scale is a scale whose 
semitones occur between the 3rd and 4th notes, and the 7th and 8th notes '' ? 

4. Name the following scales (major, diatonic, or chromatic] ;— 



Vr. Key 

1. Write the scale of C major, in crotchets. Begin on the highest note. Mark the semi¬ 
tones with slurs, 

2. Write the scale of D major in quavers. Begin on the lowest note. Mark the semitones 
with slurs. 
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3. Write the scale of G major, skscending and descending, in minims, Mark the semi¬ 


tones, 

4. Sing the following exercises to lah :— 

_ _____ ^ 



VIII. Tune Writing—l—Ehythm 

1. Tap or sing the following rhythms :— 

j-|j 1 ij ^irmij.ii 

Jij jnujnmj Ji jujjjio. io.| 
.rai J 1 JllJ, JTlI J. II 

2 . Give your opinions about the following rhythms:— 

JlJ. J IJ. J I a I J iflJ I J. I J. (( 
'■'iJiJTSi.ra.mirDrjsiJ 1 J J J JJIJ J „ lo. J Mil 

3, What are the two important things necessary to make a good tune ? 

4, Write down two good hints to be remembered in writing a rhythm,. 

IX. Tuue Writing—8—Melody 

1. Write down what you consider the most important points to remember in writing a 
tune. 

2. Write down from memory, tlie first few bars of God Save the King. Key G, ^ time. 

3. Write clown, from memory, the first few bars of any song you Jiave learnt in class. 
Choose your own key. 

X. Tune Writing—3 

I. The following tune is in the key of G. Transpose it (i.e., re-write it in a new key) 
into the key of F, adding the new kqr signature. 



2. Transpose this tune {a] up into key G. 

(6) down into key Bj^. 
Add the new key signatures. 
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3, Write a tune, four bars in length, in the key of E];, \ time. Transpose it into key D, 
and then into key C. 

4. Write a tune, four bars in length, in tlie key of F, J time. Transpose it into key D, 
and then into key 

XI. The Note “TH*’ 

1. Write down three important rules to guide you in the correct use of the note t$. 

2. Write down the names of the following notes of the major scale: 5th, 3rd, 1st, Gth, 

4th,7tli. ■ _ _ 

3. Show, on a stave, the positions of the notes mentioned in Question 2, in the key of 
F major. 

4. Write three original tunes, each four bars in length. 

(fl) Key G. 2 beats in each bar. 

(h\ Key F. 4 beats in each bar, 

(c) Key D. 3 beats in each bar. 

5. Transpose the tunes you have written in Question 4, as follows 

(rt) into KeyD, (5) into Key G. (c) into Key B|j, 

XII. Eevision 

1. A composer wishes to denote what note is to be played or sung, and for what period 
it is to sound. How does he do this ? 

2. How do we measure time in music ? 

3. How does a composer show his wishes about (a) the time of the music, (b) the speed 
of the music ? 

4. Explain the following terms: G clef, scale, semitone, allegro, demisemiquaver, metro¬ 
nome, doh chord, pitch, 

5. What do you understand by: chromatic scale, major scale, tonic, leading note, 
dominant, andante, J =72? 

6. Imagine you going to show a pupil how to write tunes, What hints would you give 
about (fi) the rhytlim, and (6) the melody? 

7. Why are so many Italian words used as terms in music ? 

8. What is the effect of (fl) a sharp, (6) a flat ? Why are they used in most major scales ? 

9. Which major scale requires uo-flats or diarps ? Write it out, mark the semitones. 

10. What is meant by C, j, J, common time ? 
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I. FOUB-BAR PHRASES 


The British Grenadiers. 




g 

Prn—^ 

- gf - 1- 0 - 1 - 

Some talk of A1 - ex - on - der 

and 

some of Her - 

ou - les. 

ot 

^ Heo.tor and Ly - ean - der end 

such great names as these. £ 

i —1* — 1 
ut- of 



- 

Z' f ^ f 


^—r y ^ ■ 


^— 



^ all the worldal)rttva he - roes there’s none that can oom 

- pare-_ "With a 

J*- . I ^ 


~ 'i 



m -—-P w- ^ 

tow row row row row row, To the Brit - Isli Gren - a 

dters' 


Notea 


Tins tune, like all tunes, is divided into bars, When a composer writes a tune, he does not 
compose bar by bar, He does very much what you do when you write an essay ; he thinks, 
first, of all the phrases and sentences, The PHRASES of a tune consist of several bars; 
they make a statement, just as you make a statement when you write a phrase or sentence 
in your essay. The phrases in The British Grenadiers have been marked with a slur 

The phrase of a tune will contain strong notes and weak notes; when the composer writes 
down his phrase he puts a bar line before the strong notes. 

The British Grenadiers consists of four phrases; let us examine the tune as a whole, and 
find out one or two, important points about those phrases. 

You will often have seen an aeroplane. Men have had to study and experiment for many, 
many years to make the successful aeroplane we know to-day. Much skill and care are needed. 
It would be no use taking any sort of engine, fitting it into any sort of body and adding some 
wings : that would be a poor patchwork machine, and even if it rose from the ground at all, 
it would certainly crash before long. All the different parts have to be carefully constructed 
according to strict rules, then fitted together in tlie proper manner. If that is done, the aero¬ 
plane will fly ill a balanced and controlled manner for long distances. 

So in tune writing, You will not get a good tune by taking a number of odd phrases, and 
merely stringing them together, The phrases must be very carefully built up, just as you 
have done in earlier lessons, and properly joined. 

Notice these points about the phrases in The British Grenadiers :— 

1. All the phrases are equal in length—4 bars each. If the phrases of a tune were all oi 
different lengths, the result would not be satisfactory—it would be rather like the 
patchwork aeroplane. 

2. All the phrases are in the same style, i.e., they all move in tho same sort of way, and 
are made up of the same kinds of notes. You would not have a satisfactory tune if 
the first phrase remained as it is, and the second went something like this :— 
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When^'Oft write tunes, you must follow these two rules very carefully :— 

1. Phrases to be of equal length. 

2, Phrases to be in the same style. 

Here is another tune made up of jour phrases, each four bars in length, all in the same 
style. 

Pretty Polly Oliver. 


Ab sweet Pol - ly 

01-1 -ver lay 

0 J i ^ 

mus - mg' tn bed 

A 

sud-den strartge 

» Lr 

fan - oy oamo 

- -T 1— 

la - to her head, 

— 

“Ho fa - ther nor 

mo - 

ther .. 0 ^ 

" J. J - i-r r ir r r 

make me false prove” I’ll 'list Tor a 

— —•-*— ^^1 

BoLd - ler and fol 

- low 

J, J 1 

my love. 


The following tunes also consist of four 4-bar phrases: Drink To Me Only, The Keel Roiv, 
AH Through the Night, The Minstrel Boy. 


Eseroises 


A, Easy. 

1. Sing the following tunes at sight. Take a breath at the end of each phrase :— 



m 






2 . Complete each of the following exercises by adding a 4-bar phrase. Use only the notes 
of the doh chord, and mark the phrases with slui-s(^--^), Try to HEAR everything 
you write :— 


. -p- 


1 J r~rT-- 1 ^—n 


■■ ^ 


r r 1 ^- 




III 

II 

II 

II 
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B. More DitUoult. 



II. THREE-BAR PHRASES 


When She Answered Me Hey Voice TFiis Low. 



In Lesson I you leurnt tJiat a tune is made up of a number of phrases. A mere patchwork 
of phrases will not make a good tune ;'care must be used to see that the phrases are of the 
same length and in the same style. 

The phrases of When She Answered Me follow out this rule, but in a slightly different way. 
How uninteresting music would become if all tunes were constructed in exactly the same way. 
If you look at the trees in a forest you will find that no two of them are exactly alike. Even 
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two oak trees will differ ; but these little differences will not prevent their being oak trees. 
Or again, the aeroplane : there are different kinds of aeroplane—monoplane, biplane, sea¬ 
plane. They are all aircraft, but there are some differences in design which make them suitable 
for special purposes—some light solo 'planes, some long distance ’planes, and some air liners. 
It is exactly the same with tunes. They are all made up of phrases, but there are differences 
in pattern and design. 

Now examine the tune When She Answered Me. You will find that there are two 3-bar 
phrases and one 6-bar phrase. Perhaps you think tliat this tune is not following the rule 
about equal phrases. Strictly speaking it is not; but composers have found, by long experi¬ 
ence, that two short phrases followed by one double the length is a very satisfactory design for 
a time. Tliis is frequently the case when the short phrases are less than 4 ban? in length, 

The Bletckbird. 



Q _sweet-est of black-biids,Coine lis - teni May birds of dark col - our, g-ive 




snow, Whoso face dims the Ap-ril dawn’s brightnessThatwith-outlieiT- per-ish-lng g-o, 


This tune is longer than those you have previously studied. However, you will see that it 
follows the general rules of design already given :— 

1. Phrases of equal length, 

2. Phrases in the same style. 

Sometimes tunes are built of phrases of different lengths (the very phrases in one particular 
time sometimes vary In length) ; but the 4-bar phrase and the 3-bar phrase are by far the 
most common. 

Examine all the tunes you can, and discover the interesting points about tlieir phrases. 


Exercises 

A. Easy. 

1. Sing the following tunes at sight. Take a breath ah the end of each phrase ;— 



— 

- 1 -==^^ -r-F=i 

-^ 






1 

1 
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2. Add melodies to these rhythms to make 3-bar phrases:— 


ly« iJ J J IJ J Jll O. 1 lyolJ Dn\} J. ^|J. II 
lyF ! J n\Jl I J 1 i=yD t J J J J lo J. J| O O 1 

lyBt g rmim i j. h 4yo i j i 

[]. Complete each of the following phrases by adding a 3-bar phrase- Mark the phrases 
witli Slurs. Try to HEAR everything you write :— 
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2. Complete each of the following phrases by adding a d-bar phrase. Mark the phrases 
with slur.s. Try to HEAR everything you vvrile 



3. (rt) Write a tune consisting of two 3-bar phrase.s, 

(i) Write a tune consisting of two 4-bar phrases, 

In each case choose your own key and time signature, There slioiild be a long note at 
the end of each phrase. 

4. Mark the phrases in these times :— 



ni. MODULATION TO THE DOMINANT KEY 


Farewell, Manchester. 



Here as in a Jiome, Ev-er, dear Lan-oa-shire, my heart shall dwell, 


fhis tune about Bonnie Prince Charlie is built up of four 4-bar phrases ; the third phrase 
can be further divided into two shorter phrases of 2 bars each, as shown. 
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The end of a phrase is called a CADENCE, The word cadenco means '' a falling When 
you talk, you allow your voice to fall at the end of a phrase or sentence; that, too, is a cadence, 

Say the following sentence, observing the punctuation ; '' As far as I can remember, I 
have never before heard of a cadence; therefore, I must try hard to understand what it 
means.” 

In that sentence there are several phrases, marked by the punctuation, You dropped 
your voice at the commas, the colon and the full stop—that is, you made cadences. Of course, 
the strongest cadence was at the full stop ; the colon inarlcs a moderately strong cadence, 
and the commas only very weak and light ones. 

Now compare the sentence with the tune Farewell, Manchester. 

At the end of each phrase of the tune there is a cadence. The first phrase ends with a 
cadence like a comma. The second phrase ends with a cadence like a colon. The two short 
phrases each end with a cadence like a comma, Tlie fourth phrase ends with a cadence like 
a full stop. Therefore, the second and fourth phrases have the strongest cadences ; halfway 
through the tune there is a moderately strong cadence, and at the end, a very strong one. 

Consider the cadence at the end of the second phrase. The tonic sol-fa names of the last 
five notes are ray, soh, soh, FE, soh. Notice the FE. That has caused the music to change 
key, If a phrase ends with fe, soh, it nearly always changes key from tonic to dominant. 
That is to say, for a moment, the principal note of the music is no longer doh but soh. 

Tlic word generally used to mean ” change of key ” is MODULATION. 

So, the time Farewell, Manchester, modulates to the dominant key at the end of the second 
phrase. Then in the next bar we have the note fah again, and that brings the music back to 
the tonic key. 

Here is another tune in whicli there is a modulation to the dominant key ;— 


The Cnckoo Madrigal. 





atraini 0 yol-low tiroat-ed mel-low nob-ed inin-BlrellCuokoolCac - koo_’twason-ly 



sor-rowmado dark each mor-row tlio wln-ter 


And till yoiir voice a-woke 



oheeruSjNone.nonQcame near us Locry‘'Re-Joioer’0 yel-lowthroated,mel.low nofc-ed min-strel. 


The following tunes also contain a modulation to the dominant key : Preitv Polly Oliver, 
Where the Bee Sucks (Arne), Now Is The Month of Maying, and The Lass of Richmond Hill. 
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Exercises 

A. Easy. 

1, Sing the following tunes at sight. Each one modulates to the dominant key by the use 
of the notefe :— 



3, On these rhythms write tunes which modulate to the dominant. Make each one end 
with the notes /e, soh. Rules for writing the note fe ;— 

1. If fah is a Hat (b) note, add a natural—it will then become a semitone higher, 
i.e.Je. 

2. In every other case add a sharp before fah :— 

Jij jiu j j ij, I '^Ke.oij j iJ. frm\j 1 

J J J|J J IJ. dJ J| o I ''■'KoyFi JT] | JT] | rjR | J . 1 
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4, What is the meaning ol the word cadence ? 


B. More DiSHcult. 

1, Sing the following tunes at sight:— 



3, Write an 8 -bar tune in 4 time, in the key of C major, It should consist of two 4-bar 
phrases, the first modulating to the dominant key, and the second ending in the tonic 
key. Mark the phrases, and see that each phrase ends with a long note. 

4. Write an 8 -bar tune, which modulates to the dominant key at the end of the first 
phrase, Choose your own key and time signatures. 


IV. MODULATION TO THE SUBDOMINANT KEY 

The Hunt Is Up. 
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Notea 

This tune consists of two 4'bar phrases. At the cadence at the end of the first phrase, there 
is no modulation ; the music still remains in the tonic key, 

Examine the notes of the second bar of the second phrase, The tonic sol-fa names of the 
notes are, d', TA, lah, soh, fah. The nse of TA causes a modulation to the subdominant 
key, For the moment, then, the principal note of the music is fah. In order to bring the 
music back to the tonic key, te is used just before the end, 

Here are two very important tilings to remember about tlie modulations you have liad so 
far:— 

1. The modulation to the dominant key is usually in t\\c first half of the tune. 

2, The modulation to the subdominant key is generally in the second half of the tunc. 

There are many exceptions to these rules, Skilful composers have found the way to write 

pleasing effects even wlien they do not obey tliese rules. It is important when you are learn¬ 
ing, though, to follow the rules carefully ; when you have more skill you will be able to 
experiment. 

Here is another tune which contains a modulation to the siibdominant key, by the use 
of ia :— 

Afton Water. 



Plow gen-tly swoot Af - ton, a - mong' thy graen braes, Flow gent-ly, I'lL_ 



mur-mur-ing stream,Flowgonb-ly, sweet Af ■ ton, die - turb not her dream, 


ExeroUes 


A. Easy. 

I. Sing the following tunes at sight. Each one modulates to the subdominant key by the 
use of the noke ta ;— 
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2. To each of the following phrases, add a phrase, equal in length, containing a modulation 
to the suhdominant key,, (Use the notes ta, lah, to make this change of key.) The 
modulation should occur about halfway through your phrase, to allow you time to 
return to the tonic key, 

Rules for writing the note ia ;— 

1, If /fl is a sharp (Jf) note, add a natural—it will then become a semitone lower, i.c,, ta. 

2. In every other case add a flat before te. 
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2, In a tune, wheie arc the most usual places for a modulation (a) to the dominant; 
{b) to the snbdominant ? 

3, To each of the following phrases add a phrase, equal in length, containing a modxilation 
to the suhdominant key. Name the new key in each case :— 



5. Write two tunes, each 8 bars in length, as follows: (a) key F, ^ time, l.st pluasc to 
remain in the tonic key, 2nd phrase to contain a modulation to the suhdominant key, 
(i) key D, I time, 1st phrase to contain a modulation to the dominant key, 2nd 
phrase to contain a modulation to the subdomhiant key. 


V. THE MINOR SCALE 

The Oak and the Ash 



n • p ------F-1 

wish once a-g’ain In the north I could be. Oh the oak, and the ash, and tho 



bon-ny i - vy tree, they flour - Ish at home In my own ooun - try.” 
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Notea 

All the tunes you have studied and written in earlier lessons have been bright and jolly. 
The music has been written in the MAJOR KEY. The words of The Oak and the /ls/>aresad. 
Ill order that the tune may suit the sadness of the words, it has been written in the MINOR 
KEY. You must now learn something about the minor key. 

There are rnany ways of arranging notes to form scales. For instance, play a diatonic 
scale upon the piano from C—C'. You will get a MAJOR SCALE because the semitones 
occur between the 3v(l and 4th notes, and the 7th and Sth notes. Now play a diatonic scale 
from A—A'. You will get a different kind of scale because the semitones are in different 
places, namely, between the 2nd and 3rd notes and the Sth and 6tli notes. This is called a 
MINOR SCALE 



The minor scale, as we use it to-day, has been altered during the course of time, There are 
two forms of minor scale;— 


1 . 



In tills case, the 7th note lias been raised a semitone. This is called the HARMONIC 
FORM OF MINOR SCALE. This form is very awkward to sing because of the distance 
between the 6tli and 7tli notes. 



In this casse, both the 6th and 7th notes have been ra^ed a semitone. There is now no 
awkward jump between file 6th and 7tli notes. Notice that these two changes of notes occur 
when going up only. This is called the MELODIC FORM OF MINOR SCALE. 

The principal note of a minor scale is lalt. Tunes in the minor key frequently end with the 
notes se, lah. The tonic sol-fa names for the melodic form of minor scale, ascending, are lah, 
ie, doh, ray, fne, BA, SE, lah. The use of ba prevents the awkward jump between se and fah. 
Sometimes when coming down the minor scale you may use lah, se, ba, vie, as in the 
following phrase:— 



A. Easy. Exercises 

1. Sing the following exercises at sight, using the tonic sol-fa names for the notes, The 
first note in each case is lah ; that is the key note:— 














2. Name the two forms of minor key. 

3. In which form of minor key are the notes changed wlien going clown the scale ? 

4. Write out the two forms of minor scale, beginning thus ;— 

Under each note write its tonic sol-fa name. 

5. Write melodies on the following rhythms. Do not go from fah to se, because it is 
awkward to sing. In some of the tunes, use the notes me, ba, se, lah. In each case lah 
should be in the 2nd space of the stave. Always end on lah :— 

J J JlJ J iJj J Ju II J JIJ JliJ J J 1 J. 1 

jij./jiij.II j j ini;:ij. /i j i 

‘’^1 J. flJ J|Jl^j553|J II J. JlJ JIJ JlJ.fJ Ju I 

B. Mote DiftiouU. 

1, Sing tlie following tune.s at sight, using the tonic sol-fa naincs for tlie notes, Lah is 
always in the 2nd space of the stave:— 
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5, 

6 . 


Write two phrases, each four bars in length, in a minor key where lah is in the second 
space of the treble clef. 


Begin tlius 



phrases), in a minor key, 


and write a tune 8 bars in length (two 4-bar 


VI. THE RBtATI.VE MINOR 



The Ood of Abra-ham praisei reig'iis en-throned a • hove, 




fVom earth wo rise, and eeek the_ Joya At_ His right hand. 


Noliea 

II you play or sing that tune you will loiow at once that it is in a minor key, because there 
is a note of sadness about it, 

Suppose you had merely looked at the key signature, you would probably have said that 
it was in a major key ; in fact, in G major. EVERY KEY SIGNATURE stands for TWO 
KEYS, a major, and a minor. You cannot tell which of the two it is until you have also 
looked at the music which follows. These two keys, the major and the minor which have 
the same key signature, have many notes in common ; that is, they arc closely related ; so 
the minor key is called the RELATIVE MINOR. 

This is how to find the relative minor of any given major key. Find doh, then go down 
to lah. That will give you the name of the relative minor. 

For example, if doh is C, go down to lah and you arrive at the note A. Therefor(j, the relative 
minor of C major is A minor. 

Consider these key signatures and the two ke 3 rs, one major and one minor, whicli they stand 
for 



0 major G major B major F major Bt- major 
A minor E minor B minor D minor G minor 


How can you decide wliether a time is the major key or the relative minor key ? These 
two hints will be useful;— 

1 . If the tunc begins or ends on lah, or if it seerns to centre round lah, It is in the relative 
minor key, 

2, If the note se is often used it will probably be in the relative minor key. 
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lere are some tunes about which it is difficult to decide, but those two hints will help 
to make up your mind about most tunes, 

le following tune is in the key of E minor ; the use of the ba, se, lah' (the melodic minor 
') tells us at once that it cannot be in C major ;— 


To The Maypole Haste Away 



Oome, ye young* men, come a - long*,_ 'With your mu - sio dance and song*; 


Bring your 


com-mandB, 



Then to the May-pole haste a - way__ For 'tie now a 

Easy. Exercises 

For which two keys does each of the following key signatures stand ?— 
ct). h) c) d) . e) 


hoi ■ 1 - day, 



Write out, using crotchets, ascending and descending, the scale of A minor, E minor 
and B minor in the harmonic form. Add the key signature in each case, 

Write out, using minims, ascending and descending, the scales of E minor, A minor 
and B minor in the melodic form. Add the key signatures in each case. 

Name the relative minor keys of the following major keys : G, D, F, C, Bp, 

Sing the following tunes at sight. They are all in minor keys, and each one begins 
on lah :— 
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6 . On tlic following rhythms write tunes m the key of E minor. (Do not go Irom fah to 
se because it is awkward to sing) t— 

“ijjju II nn\s:!fmns7i\u\ 

7. On the following rliythms write tunes in the key of B minor ;— 


“^1 j j ij. j"! j I j II "I rn3iJni.m3iJ.ii 
j. iJ JiJ. mi J-11 J J iJ. J 1 J J J. J'lo II 


B. More Difficult. 

1. Sing the following tunes at sight:— 




Name the relative minors or relative majors of the above keys, 

3, Why is a m inor key called the ” relative minor " of a certain major key ? How would 
you tell whether a tmie was in a major key or its relative minor ? 

4, Write the key signatures of Uic following ke 5 ^; E minor, D minor, B minor and 
G minor, Mark the position of tHe principal note of the key in each case. 

5, Write two 4-bar phrases, one in B minor and the other in E minor. Choose your own 
time signature. 

6 , Write an 8-bar tune, consisting of two 4-bar phrases, in j time in tlie key of A minor. 
(See that there is a long note at the end of the first phrase.) 
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VII. MODULATION TO THE RELATIVE MAJOR OR MINOR KEY 
Come Lasses and Lads 



Notes 

The time Come Lasses and Lads is in the key of C major. Simply by looking at the key 
signature one can say only that it is in the key of C major or its relative minor, A minor. It 
begins and ends on doh and seems to centre round doh, therefore it is correct to say that the 
key is C major, 

Now look at tliG second phrase. The note se is used ; also, at tl7e cadence tliei e are the notes 
sfl, Wi. This means that a modulation has been made to A minor, the relative minor key, 

The tiiirtl i)iirase begins with soh, and very soon the time is once again centred around 
doh, which sliows that it has returned to the key of C major. 

Sometimes the opposite occurs. A time begins and ends in a minor key, but during the 
course of it, there is a modulation to the relative major key. 



You know that if you write the harmonic or melodic forms of the minor scale there arc 
certain notes which are changed from what the key signature tells you to use. For instance, 
ill A minor, according to the key signature, no sharps or flats are to be used, but actually in 
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(he harmonic form you use G;^ ami in the melodic form both Fit (Vnd GJ. Now what happens 
in the keys of D minor and G minor ? 

D Minor 

fis la so Pi 

Harmonic Form Mfilodic Form 




G Minor 



n f BQ 1 ae f PI 
Harmonic Form 



n ha Be la 8 f 
Melodic Form 


Exetciaes 

A. Enay. 

1. Sing the following tunes at sight, each of which begins in a major key and modulates 
to its relative minor key 
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4. On tiie following rhythms write tunes beginning in the keys named, and modulating 
to their relative major or minor keys:— 

I J JITllJ J Jl j.;j| J. II 

Key Dminort J J || 

Key G minor ^ J J J |J | J- •TJl | J- |1 
'^•^KeyBk t 1J Hi \ I II 

5. Write out, using crotchets, ascending and descending, the scales of D minor and 
G minor, in the melodic form. Add the key signature in each case. 


B. More Dlffloult. 

1. Sing the following tunes at sight:— 



2. (n) Transpose (i,e,, re-write in a new key) tune {a) in the above set into tlie key of 
D minor. 

(6) Transpose tune (c) in the above set into the key of D major, 

(c) Transpose tune (e) jn the above set into the key of A minor. 

{(i) Transpose tune {/) in the above set into the key of E minor. 

3. Write the following minor scales in harmonic form, beginning on the highest note : 
A, D, G and B, Add the key signature in each case. 
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4. Write tlie followiitg minor scaies (descending and ascending) in melodic form, beginning 
on the highest note : E, G. D and A. Add the key signature in each case. 

5. (n) Write a 4-bar phrase, beginning in A minor, and modulating to its relative major, 
{!)) Write a 4'bar phrase, beginning in D minor, and modulating to its relative major, 

(c) Write a 3-bar phrase, beginning in G major, and modulating to its relative minor, 

(d) Write a 4-bar phrase, beginning in D major, and modulating to its relative minor, 

Vni. FORM—1 
Barbara Alien. 



Rclorc a house is built, a plan is drawn by an architect. He has to see that a sufficient 
number of rooms are included ; there must be doors, windows, chimneys ; the foundations 
must be made sale, and the roof and walls must be so made that they keep out the rain and 
wind. 

Not only must all these things be done, but the architect must also make certain that every¬ 
thing is properly arranged. It would be no use making the staircase so that it led out of the 
window, or having a doorway so that when you went through it you found yourself up the 
chimne^r, All these things must be in their proper places: in other words, the house must 
he built in a proper form, 

Take another illustration, If you ate talking to someone, you must not only use the right 
words to cxpre.sa what you have to say, but you have to be careful to arrange them in some 
sort of order or form which the other person can follow. The following words do not make 
sen-se: "Dog the oi beware." I3ut if you arrange them in another form, everybody will 
undcistaud what you mean '. " Beware of the dog.” The sentence is now in proper form, 

Tlic same is true of music. If a composer Is going to say clearly what is in his mind, he 
must write it in a form whicli makes sense, a form which we can understand and follow. 

Very often a long piece of music, such as a sonata or a symphony, is difficult to enjoy 
because you are not able to follow what is happening and what the composer is trying to say. 
Even short tunes, like Barbara Allen, are muth more interesting to sing if you know some- 
thing about their form. 

Tiia time Barbara Allen, consists of two phrases, the first of which may be called A, and 
the second B. In phrase A. the composer, as it were, makes a statement, then he writes 
another short phrase to answer and balance it; this is phrase B. 

All the tunes yon have written so far have been in this form ; they have consisted of twy 
4-bar phi'ase.s, or two 3-bar plirases, in the form of a statement and answer, This form is called 
AB FORM. TWO-PART FORM or BINARY FORM. 

Hci'e is another tunc in binary form. 
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More of Cloyne, 


6l 



Lit - tie sie - ter whom (ha Pay Hides a - way with * ib hifi den, 



Notice tliat phr£ise B occurs twice. This docs not alter the form of the time : it is still in 
binary form, Sometimes when you are talking to a friend you repeat several words in order 
to make sure that you have made yourself clear; but you do not alter the form of your 
sentence. So in this tune : there are only two phrases, statement and answer, but one of the 
phrases, the answer, is repeated, with a very slight alteration of the last two notes, It may 
be called the ABB form. Other tunes in binary form are Ca the Ewes to the Knowes, Golden 
SUimbers, and The Bailiff's Daughter of hliiiglon. 


Exercises 

A. Easy. 

1, Explain fully what is meant by binary form. What other names are also given to this 
form ? 

2. What is the difference between AB form and ABB form ? 

3. If a tune is written in AABB form, it would still be in binary form. Explain why 
this is the case, 

4, To each of the following phrases add a phrase of equal length to make a complete tune 



5. Write a tune in binary form, choosing your own time mid key signatures. 
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6. More DHficult. 

1, Why must music bo written in any special form ? 

2, Write tunes in binary form according to the following instructions, (Tlie letters A 
and B refer to the two phrases which make up a tune in binary forrn.) In those cases 
where a phrase is repeated, a few of the notes may be altered i[ you wish :— 

(fl) Key G. AB. (6) Key C. ABB. (c) Key D minor. AB. 

(rf) Key B minor, AAB, («) Key Bb. AABB. 

IX. FOBH—3 
My Love's an Arhtdtts, 


A 



blue— Qklcs a - bove— her, thro* that soft_ branch - ing* screen. 


Ill the last lesson you learnt that all music must be written in some particular form or shape, 
or it would not be possible to follow what the composer was saying. Examine the form of the 
above tunc. An important difference between the form of this and that of Barbara Allen is 
that in My Love's an Arbutus the first phrase is repeated at the end, If we use letters for the 
phrases, as before, the shape of this tune is ABBA. 

^Now remove the second B, because that is only a r&petition of the first B, and the result is 
ABA. That is to say that there are three sections to this tune, In other words the composer 
has made a statement, tlien he has made a contrasted statement, and finally he has repeated 
his first statement. 

This is called ABA PORM, THREE-PART FORM or TERNARY FORM. 

Now notice the difference between binary form and ternary form i— 

binary, ternary. 

2 f A, Statement, ( A. Statement. 

1 B. Answer. 3 . ^ B. Contrast. 

A. Re-statement. 


Here is another tune in ternary form. 
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The opening .phrase, A, is repeated at once (this does not affect the form of the tune) ; 
then there is the contrasted phrase, B ; and finally the re-statement of the first phrase, A, 
Sometimes when a phrase is repeated a few of the notes arc changed for the sake of 
varietj': compare tlie first and last appearances of A. 

Yon should fully understand both binary form and ternary form, They are very simple 
forms, and they are the roots from wliich. all the other forms used in music have grown. Even 
long pieces, such as symphonies, and sonatas, are written in forms that are based on these 
two simple basic forms. 

A. Easy. Exercisefl 

1. What do you understand by the term ternary fonii ? What other names are also given 
to this form ? 

2. Describe the difference between ternary form and binary form. 

3. The letters A and B .stand for the phrases of a tunc. Whicli of the following are in 
binary form and which in ternary ? {a) ABA, (6) AB, (c) AAB, (i) ABBA, 
{e) AABB, (/) AABBA. 

4. Begin witli the following phrase, A; add another phrase of equal length, B ; then 
lepeat phrase A, making a few changes in the notes, if you wish, to complete a tune 
in ternary form ;— 



5. Begin with the phrases given in Exercise 4, and write tunes in the form of AABA, 
A few notes may be changed when you repeat the phrases, Mark your phrases A, B, 

6. Begin witJi the phrases given in Exercise 4, and wj'ite tunes in the form of ABBA, 
Mark your phrases A, B. 

7. Write a tune in ternary form, AABA, treating the phrases in the fallowing way. 
Key D major. 

A—4-bar phrase ending in the tonic key, 

A—the same phrase, slightly altered to end in the dominant key, 

B—4-bar phrase to end in the s.iibdominant key, 

A—the first phrase repeated. 

6. More DilfiouU. 

1, Show, in tabulated form, the difference between binary form and ternary foim. 

2. Turn to previous lessons in this book and say which of the following songs are in 
binary form and which in ternary form : {«) The British Grenadiers, (i) Frelly Polly 
Oliver, (c) The Hunt Is Up, {d) AJton Water, {e) To the Maypole Haste Away. 
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3, Write a tune, 16 bars in length (i.e., four 4'bar phrases) in ternary form, containing no 
modulation, 

4. Begin with the following phrase, and write tunes in ternary form according to the 
instructions given. Mark your phrases A, B :— 



(«) A—the given phrase. 

B—4-bar phrase ending in the dominant key. 

B—previous phrase, altered to end in subdominant key. 

A—first phrase, altered to end in tonic key. 

{b) A—the given phrase. 

A—the given phrase altered to end in Irey of relative minor. 

B—4-bar phrase to end in dominant key. 

A—first phrase, altered to end in toiic key. 

(c) A—the given phrase. 

B—4‘bar phrase to end in key C. 

B—previous phrase altered to end in key G minor. 

A—first phrase, altered to end in tonic key. 

5. Write a tune, 16 bars in length, in ] time. It must be in ternary form and include a 
modulation to the dominant and subdominant keys. 

6, Write two tunes, each 16 bars in length, in any key and time you please, to show the 
difference between binary and ternary forms. Begin each tune with the same phrase, 
and let phrase B in each case be similar. There should be suitable modulations. 

ADBITlONAIi BXBRCISES 

I. Four-bar Phrases 

1, Sing the lollowing tunes at sight. Take a breath at the end ol each phrase :— 




g 



-tf—M 


— 


2. What are the two important points about phrases mentioned in this lesson ? 

3. Begin as follows, and write a tune consisting of two phrases, each 4 bars in length :— 

~ Mark the phrases. 

4. Write a tune 8 bars in length, in the key of G. Choose your own time signature, and 
mark the phrases with a siur. 
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5. Criticise the following tune 1 — 

I I I 



I w-•— ^ — 7 —I—I-r 


II. Three-bar Phrases 

1. What is the difference between the phrases of PreUy Polly Oliver and those of The 
Blackbird ? Write two original tunes, .each consisting of two phrases, to illustrate 
your answer. 

2. What is the mo.st usual phrase length ? Give illustrations of your answer in \ time 
and in ^ time. 

3. When a composer writes a tune, do you think he is first of all concerned with the 
phrases or the bars ? M^iy does he use bar lines ? 

4. Begin as follows and write two tunes, the first consisting of two 3-bar phrases, and 
the other consisting of two 4-bar phrases ;— 



III, Modulation to the Dominant Key 

1, Explain the word modtilaiion. 

2, What note do you use (tonic sol-fa name) to make a tune modulate from the tonic to 

the dominant key ? Write this note, on a stave, in the keys of C, D, F, G and 

3, If a tune is in the key of C and modulates to the dominant, to what key does it go ? 

What are the dominant keys of the following: D, F, BJj and G ? 

4, Begin as follows, and write a tune consisting of two 4-bar phrases, It should contain 
a modulation to the dominant key 



5, Begin as follows, and write a tune onnsistiiig of two S-bar plirases, There should bo 
no modulation :— ^ , _ 

Now write anot])cr tune, beginningin the same way, wjth a modulation to the doininiinL 
key, 

IV. Modulatiou to the Subdominant Key 

1, Tunes written in the following keys are to modulate to the subdominant key, Into 
what keys would they go ; C, F, Bjj, D, G, Write on a stave the note which wo\il(l 
take them into these keys. 

2, Do you think the modulations in the following tunes are satislactnrv ? Give reasons 
for vour answer :— 
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3. Name the keys in which the following tunes begin, and also all the keys to which they 
modulate. 



4. Write a 6-bar tune containing a modulation to the subdominant key. 

5. Write an S-bar tune, containing suitable modulations. Name the keys to which you 
modulate. 

V. The minor Scale 

I, Write out the scale of C major. Then write out a minor scale beginning on 
in both forms, ascending and descending. Mark the semitones in all three scales. 



2. In which kind of scale or key, major or minor, would you write (a) a funeral march, 
(6) 1 wedding march, (c) a song of triumph ? Give your .reason in each case. 

3. State wliich of the following phrases are in a major key and which are in a minor, 
Give reasons:— 



4, Write a 4-bar phrase, in a minor key, beginning on n= , but without using the 

notes S6 or ha. 

5. Write a tune, 8 bars in length, in a minor key, where lah is in the second space of the 
treble clef, 

VI. The Bslallve Minor 

1. Add accidentals (:Jf or h) so that the following tunes shall be in the keys named ;— 
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2. Begin as follows —^ and («) write a 6-bar tune in the .major key, 

(b) write an 8-bar tune in its relative minor key. 

3. Write an 8-bar tune in the key of E minor, without using the notes se and ba. Choose 
your own time signature. 

4. Write down the tonic sol-fa names of the notes in the following phrases, Name the key 
of each phrase. 


b) 



5, Write a tune consisting of four 4-bar phrases, in the key of C major, according to the 
following plan:— 

1st, phrase in tonic key. 2nd, phrase to modulate to the dominant. 3rd, phrase to end 
in the relative minor, 4th, phrase to contain a modulation to the subdominant key, 
and to end in the tonic. Name the keys. 

VII. Modulation to the Relative Major or Minor Key 

1, Tunes written in the following keys modulate to their relative major or ipinor keys, 
Name the new key in each case :—minor, C major, G major and G minor. 

2, Write an 8-bar tune (two 4-bar phrases), in each of the following keys; the first phrase 
should end in the relative major or relative minor, and the second phrase in the original 
key ; D minor, D major, E minor, Bj? major. 

3, How would you decide whetlier a tune was in the key of Bj? major or G minor ? Name 
the keys in which the following phrases are written, and say how you decide in each 
case 



T—■ '-T 


4, Write a tunc consisting of four 4-bar phrases, in the key of B minor, according to the 
following plan : 1st phrase in tonic key. 2nd phrase to end on the note se. 3rd 

, phrase to modulate to the relative major key. 4th phrase to modulate to the key of 
G major, and to end in the original key. 

5, Write a tune consisting of four 3-bar phrases, in the key of B[) major, according to the 
following plan : 1st phrase in tonic key. 2nd phrase to modulate to the dominant, 
3rd phrase to end in the relative minor. 4th phrase to contain a modulation to the 
subdominant, and to end in the tonic. Name the keys. 

Vm. Form —1 

1, Begin as follows and write tunes in binary form, according to the following instruc¬ 
tions :— 
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(< 3 ) AB ; with a modulation to the dominant at the end of the first phrase, 

{b] AAB ; phrase A to be altered slightly when repeated, to contain a modulation 
to the relative minor. 

(c) AABB ; phrase A to be altered slightly when repeated, to contain a modiila- 
/-tion to the dominant; phrase B to contain a modulation to the subdomiiiant. 

2. Write a tune 12 bars in length, consisting o( four equal phrases, on the plan AABB, 
The key is E minor, and it may contain a modulation to the relative major, 

3, Write a tune 16 bars in length in binary form. It should contain suitable modulations, 
Rame them, 

IX. Form—B 

1. Write an S-bar tune in binary foim, marking the phrases A and B. Then extend it 
ill to a 16-bar tune, using the same phrases, with any little changes you think necessary, 
but still keeping it in binaiy form. Now change it into a tune in ternary form, as far 
as possible using tlie same two phrases. 

2, Begin as follows, and write tunes in ternary form, arranging the phrases in various 
ways and including such modulations as you think fit. Mark the phrases, and name 
all the keys to which you modulate. 










OF 

MUSIC 
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TEACHING IN PRACTICE FOR SENIORS 


I. THE BASS OR E CLEF—1 

At the age oi 14 years to 16 years a boy's voice usiially " breaks, ; certain changes take 
place in the voice box (Adam’s apple), so that he is no longer able to sing the high treble 
notes he could at an earlier age, His voice will either "break ' suddenly, or else gradually 
sink lower in pitch, until it becomes tenor, baritone or bass. When it has reached this state, 
he will probably find that music most suitable for him to sing will no longer be written in the 
treble clef, but in the bass clef. 

A girl's voice, too, changes, but not nearly so much as a boy’s. When a girl is fully grown 
up, slie has a soprano, mezZ.o soprano (medium), or contralto (low) voice. The music for 
these women’s voices is still written in the tyebh clef. 

There are certain instruments whose music is written entirely or partly in tlie bass clef— 
pianoforte, organ, cello, bassoon, trombone ; so it is wise for both girls who wish to play one 
of these instruments, and boys who will want either to play or sing, to learn to read music 
written in the bass clef. 


You will remember that this sign 



is called the treble or G clef, because it 


sliows the position on the stave of the note G above middle C, which is on the 2nd line. When 
you know that fact, you are able to find out the position of any other note you require, 


e.g. 



B E A 

Here is the sign that is used to show that music is written in the bass clef 


It,is called tiie or F clef. It marks the position of the note F below middle C, wliicli is on 

the 4th line, When you know that fact, you are able to find out the position of any other 


note you require, e.g., 



S A 0 Q F E 

Notice carefully ; When you write the bass clef sign, you must begin on the Alh line ; also, 
tJie two dots are placed one on each side of the Aih line. 


Before going further with this lesson, work exercises 1—3 in each grade. 

Now you should learn how the key signatures are written when the bass clef is used. Take 
the signature for the key of G. When you write that in the treble clef, you put a shai'p, F#, on 
the top line, which is the F line. So, when using the bass clef, you put a sharp, F#, on the 

Aih line, whieJj is the F line. Thus - is the key signature of G major when the bass 

or F clef is used. 

This is the position of doh :— 


Here are some other key signatures whicli you can easily study for yourself. The position 
of doh is shown in each case :— 


. iiBt 

s. 


1 ^ 

Key 0 

KeyG 

Key D 

h- 

Key F 

Key Bt 


A, Easy. 


Exeroises 
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2. Write the following notes in the bass clef: F, C, E, D, A, G, B. 

3. Write the following notes, in the bass clef, so that they sound one octave lower 



For example ; The first note given is F above middle C, therefore, the note you have 


to write is F below middle C, thus:— 



4. What keys are shown by the following key signatures ? Show tlie position of doh in 
each case :— 

5. Write out the following scales, using the bass clef. Add the key signature in each case : 
G major, C major, Bj? major. 



6. Sing the following exercises at sight, using the tonic sol-fa names for the notes. (This 
is for praclice in reading from the bass clef, but the sounds you sing will be actually 
an octave higher than those written.) Each exercise begins on doh :— 


^_ b) 




7. Write phrases in the bass clef, using the following rhythms '— 

Key C tJ J 1J. JlJ./JJJl o I Key G IJ JiJ ;Ji J.i 

lyG I JlJl ileyO I J J J |o J 1 J- JJJl o-i 

Key F 4 J J I J J- /l J JJ J j| J- | '4ey F t j J J jj| J J J jj| J J J J| alJ JJ J | 
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8. Write three phrases, one in key C, one in key G, and one in key F, using your own 
rhythms, Use tire bass or F clef. 

B, More DiJiionlt. ^ _a_ ^ ^ 

1. (o) Name the following notes; r JL- — ^ ^ 

(f>) Write the notes which sound one octave h^her than those given. Use the treble 
cM, eg., 

2. Turn to Question 6 in the above set of Easy exercises. Name all the notes in the first 
4 phrases, and re-write them, using the treble clef, to sound owe octave higher. 

8. Re-write the following tune, using the bass clef, to sound owe octave lower :— 


4. Write tiie key signatures for tlic following ke 5 rs. Use the bass clef, and mark the position 

of do)i : F, G, R, C, Bb- a ... . 

5. What are the full names of the following signs ?— ~ 

Give reasons for their names. 

6. Write out the following scales, in crotchets, using the bass clef. Add the key signature 
in each case; D, Bj?, C, G, F, 

7. Sing the following exorcises at sight, using the tonic sol-fa names for the notes, (This 
is practice in reading from the bass clef, but the sounds you sing will be actually an 
octave higher than those written.) Each exercise begins on doh : — 


















J, Write two 8-bar tunes, one in key D and the other in key B[?. Mark the phrases. 

II. THE BASS OE P CLEF—2 
[t is now necessary to study minor keys and the bass or F clef. 

J^rom an earlier lesson you will remember that every key signature stands /or liifo keys — 
najor, and its relative minor. To decide in which of those two keys the music is written, 
1 must then study the piece itself; if it contains the note se a number of times, and ends 
the note lah (which is the principal note in a minor key) then you can be sure that the 
le is in the minor key. 

The following examples show the key signatures of some of the minor keys; the name 
the relative major key is given in brackets and the position of lah is also showji;— 



Key A minor Key E minor Key B minor Key D minor Key Q minor 
(0 major) (G major) (D major) tF major) CBt major) 


In writing scales in the minor key, using the bass or F clej, the same accidentals (Jf, )? and ij) 
11 be necessary as when using the treble or G clef. 

)r example :— Boalo B minor (Harmonic Form) 



li ti d r n f se 1 se f n r. d t| li 


Saaie fi minor (Malodio f^rm) 



li ti d. r n ba se 1 b f n r d t, h 

Scale B minor (Harmonio Form) 

- ^ ft-©- li-©. ^ _ 



1, ti d r R ba se 1 b f n d t, 1, 

Before going further with this lesson, work exercises 1—3 in each grade, 

Tlie rules for writing in the bass or F clef are exactly the same as those for writing tunes 
the treble or G clef, For example; 1. The phrases should be of equal length. 2, There 
Duld not be too many repeated notes or big leaps. 3. It is best to end on a note of the doh 
Old, 4. The last note of a tune should generally come on the first heat of the last bar, except 

leii there are four beats in the bar ; then the tune may end on tlic third beat of the bar. 

'Die rules of modulation in tunes written in tlic Imss or F do/ are exactly the same as for 
o.se written in the treble or G clef. For example: 1. Tunes frequently modulate to the 
minanl key by tlie use of the note fe. The following list shows the note fe in various keys, 
ing tile bass clef. 















0 jD&Jor 0 major D major P major El> major 
The luJes of focm when using fhe bass or F chf are exnct)y the same as whs;: usijjg Ihe 
treble or G clef. 


Exerdses 

A. Easy. 

1. Wliat minor keys are shown by the following key signatures? Name the relative 
major key in each case:— 

h ). cl rf) €} 


a) 


2. Write the following minor scales, ascending and descending, in harmonic form, using 
the bass or F clef: A minor, D minor and B minor. 

3. Write in minims, ascending and descending, Uie following minor scales in melodic 
form, using the bass or F clef. Add the tonic sol-fa name under each note : A minor, 
E minor and G minor. 

4. Sing the following exercises at sight, using the tonic sol-la names for the notes, (As 
in the previous lesson, this is practice in reading from the bass clef: the sounds you 
actually sing will be one octave higher.) Each exercise begins on lah. 


a) b) 
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^iceyAminor 4 J J|JJ]JJ|J JJ]|o 

^■^KoyD minor 
^''^Koy E minor 

6, Re-write the phrases in Question 5, making each one modulate to the relative major 
key. 

B. More DitnouU. 

1, Write the key signatures for the following keys, using the bass clef, Name the relative 
major key, in each case; E minor, G minor, B minor, and D minor. 

2. Write the minor scales, ascending and descending, shown by these key signatures, in 
melodic form, Use the bass clef, and add the tonic sol-la name under each note 



I 

Name each scale, and give the name of the relative major key. 

3. Re-wi'ite tlie following tunes, using the bass or F clef, to sound at exactly the same 



4, Sing the following exercises at sight, using the Ionic sol-fa names for the notes. Each 
exercise begins on lah :— 



/7S | J J.|| 

^■^Key E minor % J j|j]j jiJJ7iniJ.ii 

Aey D nunor 8 J35raiJTSlJT3|J.|| 
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5, To the rhythms of the tunes given in. Question 4, a.dd new melodies. Use any major 
keys you please, and make each tune modulate to the relative minor key. 

6. "Write tunes, each 16 bars in length (four 4-bar phrases) in minor ke 3 fs, according to 
the following plans: ABBA ; AABA. Use the bass clef, and include such modula¬ 
tions as you think effective. Mark the phrases, and name the keys to which you 
modulate. 


m. SIMPLE AND COMPOUND TIME. 

Listen to this tune being played upon the pianoforte:— 



Tile time signature is J, Therefore, you know that a crotchet is 1 beat, a quaver is J beat, 
and a semiquaver i beat. In other words, each beat be divided into halves and quarters. 
When a beat can be divided into lialves and quarters, the time is called SIMPLE TIME. 

Sometimes a composer writes music in which he wants to divide his beats differently—in 
thirds and sixths, as in this tune which is in the style of an Irish jig:— 



When a beat can be divided into thirds and sixths, the time is called COMPOUND TIME. 

Now try to understand why it is called compound time. Listen to it being played a number 
of times, and gently tap the beats as you feel them; you will find there are (w/> beats in each 
bar, Each beat will be, therefore, a dotted crotchet (J.). 

If a dotted crotchet equals I beat, what number could be used for the lower number of the 
time signature ? Until now you have always used a 2 (i.e., ^ of a semibreve— J), a 4 (i.e., 
J of a semibreve J ), or an 8 (i.e., i of a semibreve— J"), But a dotted crotchet is not an 
exact fraction of a semibreve and tlierefore there is no number that can be used to show that 
it is to equal one beat. So a time signature like f is used-t showing that there are six quavers 
in each bar, and that tlicy are arranged so that three of them go to each beat. 


Compare these two examples;— 


innn 


g fjiij: 


In both cases there are six quavers; but in the first case they are grouped so that each 
quaver is a lialf beat, and in the second, so that each quaver is a third of a beat. Therefore, 
the first example is in simple time, and the second in compound time. 

Here is an easy way of discovering whether a piece is in simple or compound time. If the 
upper number of the time signature is I, 2, 3, or 4, the time is simple : if the upper number 
of the time signature is 6, 9, or 12, thrai the time is compoituii. (Occasionally other upper 
numbers are used, bat they ate extremely rare, there is no need to consider them here.) In 
compound time, the note taken as one beat is always a dotted note. 
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Hej e is one oUier thing to learn about time:— 

When tliere arc two beats in each bar, the time is DUPLE. 

When there arc three beats in eadi bar, the time is TRIPLE. 
When there are Jour beats in each bar, the time is QUADRUPLE, 


Simple Duple. 

Simple Triple. 

Simple Quadruple. 

\ Each beat a J 

2 Each beat a J' 

^ Each beat a J" 

j Each beat a J 

1 Eacli beat a J 

^ (C) Eacl] beat a J 

] Each beat a o 

1 Each beat a J 

\ Each beat a J 


^ Each beat a ^ 

^ Each beat a o 


Compound Duple. 

Compound. Triple, 

Compound Quadruple. 

g Eacli beat a 

\ Each beat a J, 

2 Each beat a o. 

^ Each beat a J* 

5 Each beat a 

’ Each beat a o. 

'g* Each beat a J* 

Each beat a J. 


A. Easy. Exeroisea. 

1, What is the difference between simple and compound time ? 

2, WJucIi of the following times are simple, jmd wliich are compound ?— 

3 4 6 3 9 II 3 

4> B) 6i 3i B» 6 I !• 

3, Wliicli of the following times arc duple, which are triple and which are quadruple ?— 

4 3 6 3 II B 3 

4) Bi B) iff B ) 4i 2' 

4, Give the full names to the following limes (simple duple, etc.) :— 

3 9 4 6 3 12 3 

Bi Bi 4> 4> 2> 6 > 4- 

5, If UlC time signature is g liow long would there be on each of the following notes :— 

J., i, J, J.? 

6, Sing the following tunes at sight, using the tonic sol-fa names for the notes :— 


is. 

\~ br~i—4~'i 1 ■ 


1=1 1 Hi 1 K 1 1- . 11 

pii 

■i r 

^ f 13 ^ - 
























7, Write tunes in compound time using the following rhythms:— 

%syO § J. J- I JH /l /T] J /I J. 1 

E minor Base cle/ 8 j;iJ7]ji7i j.ii 

i j. ;iJ ;j ;iJ ;j 

Vi. g j.ij 

8. Write an original tune of eight bars (two 4-bar phrases), in § time, making it modulate 

to the dominant key at the end of the first phrase. Use no note shorter than a quaver, 
and notice that it is not very satisfactorj' to divide your beat like this J* J : the 
crotchet should come before- the quaver. * 

B. Mote DUfloult, 

1. Suggest an easy method of telling whether the time is simple or compound, 

2. Give examples of simple triple, compound duple, compound triple, and compound 
quadruple time. 

3. What note would be equal to one heat in the following times ?—• 

3 6 9 2 « 12 3 12 

6i 2> 2> |J 3- 

4. Sing tlie following tunes ad sight:— 

















5. 




7, 


Write tunes in g time, in tlie following keys : C, E minor; D minor, Bj? major. Each 
tune should be eight bars in length (two 4-bar phrases), and should contain at least 


one niodnlation, Make occasional use of the lollowing groups of notes : 


JJJJJJ 




Write a tunc in ABA form, in ‘ time, containing the following modulations, Key 
D major;— 


1st phrase (A), in tonic key. 2nd phrase (B), to end in dominant key. 3rd plirase 
(B slightly altered), to end in relative minor key. 4th phrase (A, slightly altered if 
3 '^ou wish), to end in tonic key. 


Write a tune sixteen bars in length in ternary form, in compound time. Arrange the 
phrases and modulations as you think best, 


IV. SETTING WORDS TO MUSIC—1 

When a composer writes music, with or without woi(^, he wishes to have strong notes and 
iveak notes. If all notes were strong or all notes were weak, the effect would be unsatisfactory 
and monotonous. 

Sing this tune, making all the notes very strong :— 



1 r 


The effect is certainly not musical or aidistic. 

Now sing that tune as you know it should be sung. Notice that there arc some s trong notes 
(accents) and some weak notes. Now sing it again, and notice that the accents occur regularly 
—one strong note followed by two weak notes, right throi^h the tune. 

How does the composer show which are the strong notes or accents ? By the bar lines ; 
he puts a bar line immediately before the accent, so that the first beat in each bar is always 
accented. 

In DUPLE TIME the first beat is strong, and the second is weak. 

In TRIPLE TIME the first beat is strong, and the second and tliird are weak. 

In' QUADRUPLE TIME the first beat is strong, the second beat is weak, the third beat 
is strong and the fourth beat is weak. 

What is true of the notes in music is equally true of words in. speech : some words are 
strong and some are weak, Say the following simple sentence ; The dog is black. You 
notice at once that the words " dog ” and " black " are strong (accents), and the other two 
words are weak., 

The first thing you have to be careful of in setting words tu music is that the strong words 
are put on the strong bents in tlje bar. 
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Row follow closely tliis method of setting words to music. Take these words . 

0 God our help in ages past, 

Our hope for years to come. 

Is^ step, Mark the accents. 

0 G6d our h41p in Ages past, 

Our hdpe for ydars to c 6 me. 

2?jrf step. Decide whether your time shall be duple, triple, or quadruple, In the given 
words, each accent is followed by one weak word J therefore, it would be best to write in duple 
titne or quadruple time, where each strong heat is followed by one weak beat. The time 
signature could be 5, 5 . or 2 - 

m step. Arrange the words in bars. See that the strong words come at the beginning of 
the bar 

0 I God our I hdlp in | ages | past. 

Our I hope for | ydars to j edme. {| 

Or, if you decide to write in quadruple time ;— 

0 I G 6 d our hdlp in | ages past. 

Our I hope for y€ars to j c 6 me.}) 

Remember that any tune written in duple time could bs written equally well in quadruple 
time, Notice that in the words yoii are now considering, the word " 0 " is weak and must 
therefore come on the last beat of the bar | and the second word *' our ", although beginning 
a new line in the poem, will come in the same bar as the word " past 
4ih step. Write the tune, giving eme note for each word or syllable :— 



0 God our help In n - ges past, Our hope for years to come 


When the second phrase is added, you have an 8 -bar tone, consisting of two equal phrases— 
that is in the form in which you have already written many tunes. 

Now apply this same method to setting words to music in triple time. 

\st step. 0 wdrship the K.mg all gl 6 rious ab 6 ve ; 

0 gratefully sing His power and His love, 

2ud step. In nearly every case the strong word is followed by two weak words; therefore 
it would be best to write in triple time, where each strong beat is followed by two weak beats. 
The time signature could be J, ^ or !• 

3yd step. 0 \ worship the | King all | gldrious a] bove ; 

0 I gratefully | sing His ( power and His | love. 

Notice the bar containing the words " King all.” These im words have to be set to three 
beats of music, As the word ” King ” is more important than the word ” all “, it must be set 
to a note which will last for two beats; the word " all ” will be set to a one-beat note in the 
usual way. 

4th step 



0 "Worship thaKin^, All glorious a h hove; 0 grateful-ly sing Hlg pow’rantlHis love. 


(Tile tune has been simplified in the last but one bar.) 
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Exerolsea 


A. Easy. 

1. Prepare the following words for setting to music ; i.e,, mark the accented words, and 
arrange the words in bars, Add a suitable time signature in each case :— 


(fl) Little bird witli bosom red 
Welcome to my humble shed ; 
Courtly dames of high degree 
Have no room for thee and me. 


(i) The Hart, he loves the high wood, 

The Hare, he loves the hill; 

The Knight, he loves his bright sword ; 

The Lady loves her will. 

(c) Three jolly gentlemen, in coats of red, 

Rode their horses up to bed, 

Three jolly gentlemen snored till morn, 

Their horses champing the golden com. 

{d) In Han’s old mill his three black cats 
Watch the bins for the thieving rats, 

Whisker and claw, they crouch in the night, 

Their five eyes smouldering green and bright. 

(c) If all these young men were as hares on the mountains, 

Then all those pretty maidens will get guns, go a-hunting 
With rhfol-de-dee ; cal-al-de-day, ri-fol-de-clee. 

2. Set to music the words given in Question 1 , following carefully the suggestions given 
below, Use only one note to each word or syllable. 

(a) LittU bird, etc. Set the first two lines only, using chiefly crotclicts. Write in 
\ time, so tliat the tune will consist of two 4-bar phrases, 

{b) TheHari.eic, Set the whole-verse. Write in } time, so that the tune will consist 
of two 4-bar phrases. Start on the last crotchet in the bar like this 



(c) Three jolly gentlemen, etc. Set the whole verse. The rhythm of the first line is: 
Three jolly gentlemen in coats of red, 

j nsss ; j j j 

Now complete the tune, which should consist of two 4-bar phrases. 

(ff) In Han's old mill, etc. Set the whole verse in ^ time. Most of the notes should 

be crotchets, but the word “ rats ” must have a minim. The tune should 

consist of two 4-bar phrases. 

(c) If all these young men, etc. Set the first two lines only, in 4 time, Many of the 

notes will be crotchets, but in several places you will have to be very careful 

about the values'of the notes. The tune should consist of two 4-bar phrases. 
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B. More DiSfioult. 

Write tunes to the following words, using one note to each word or syllable. Follow the 
steps as set out in the lesson :— 

(a) To Katherine Docks we'll bid adieu, 

To saucy Poll and lovely Sue ; 

Our anchor's weighed, our sail’s unfurled. 

We're bound to plough the watery world. 

Write in 4 time. Each line of the words should fit to one phrase of the music, Modniatioji 
may be included. 

(f?) Near London town there grows a flow'r 
The fairest to be seen. 

It groweth. by a pleasant bow'r, 

Nearby a pleasant green. 

Write in 4 time. This tune will consist of two 4-bar phrases. 

(c) Where are you going to, my pretty little dear, 

With your red rosie clteeks and your coal blade hair ? 

I'm going a-miiking, kind sir, she answered me, 

And it's dabbling in the dew makes the milkmaid fair, 

Write in 4 time, using many quavers. 

(«i) A fox jumped up on a moonlight night, 

The stars were shining and all things light; 

" Oh, oh,” said the fox, ” it's a very fine night 
For me to go through the town, lieigho I ” 

Write in 4 time. Use chiefly crotchets, so that the tune consists of four 4*bai‘ phrases, 

(e) Grasshopper Green is a comical chap ; 

He lives on the best of fare 
Bright little trousers, jacket and cap, 

These are his summer wear. 

Write in \ time. The word ” fare *' should be in a bar by itself, The tune should consist 
of two 4-bar phrases, 

(/) We be the King's men, hale and hearty. 

Marching to meet one Buonaparty ; 

If he won’t sail, lest the wind should blow, 

We shall have marched for nothing, 0 . 

Write in quadruple time. The tune should consist of two 4'bar phrases, and contain 
chiefly crotchets. 

(g) Doctor Faustus was a good man, 

He whipt his scholars now and then; 

Those he whipt, he made them dance 
Out of England into France. 

Write in Q time, beginning as follows:— 


Doo - torRius-tiie woe a good man 
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V. SETTING WORDS TO MUSIC—2 

In the last lesson you learnt how to set words to simple music—one note to each word or 
syllable. Now that you are able to do that, you will want to set words to more elaborate 
tunes, 

The method, in the early stages, is exactly the same as for simple tunes. Take these 
words:— 

My love's an arbutus by the borders of Lene, 

So slender and shapely in her girdle of green. 

Step. Mark the accents:— 

My love’s an arbutus by the bdrders of Lene, 

So slender and shapely in her girdle of grden. 

2nd step. Decide whether your time shall be duple, triple or quadruple. Each accent is 
generally followed by two weak words; therefore the time should be triple. A suitable time 
signature would be g, J or j. 

‘Ard step. Arrange the words in bars :— 

My 1 love's an ar| butus by the | bdrders of | Lene, 

So ) slender and | shapely in her ) girdle of | green. 

Notice bars 2 and 6, There are more than three words or syllables here : therefore, some 
quick notes will have to be used'fo get them in. Also bar 4, “ Lene, so ", has only two words ; 
so the notes will have to be spread out, 

4th step. Write a simple tune—one note to each word or syllable. 



5th step. Now that you have the outline of the tune, and you know that oil the words are 
in the correct places in the bar, you may add any little improvements to the tune, Do not 
change the position of the words in the bar. 



It frequently happens that words may be set to music in either duple or triple time. For 
instance these words might be set in duple or triple time :— 
riow'retsl fair, | swift flowing) streamlets 
• All your | gladness) chdnged to] sadness. 
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But Handel sets them in triple time, no doubt to get a tune wliich suggests the style of the 
" Flowing streamlets,” 







PI Dw - Vets 

fair. 

Swift flow - i 

ing 


Stream - lets, 

,1 J- ~ 



—f— T —' 

All your 

g^lad - .ness 

changed to 


sad - - ness. 


In deciding such a point, you must use your imagination. Say the words over several times, 
until you discover what is the most natural rhythm, and decide from that. Also, if you can 
get a better shaped tune by using duple time instead of triple time, or vice versa, then choose 
that; your tune when completed should he in much the same form and shape as the many 
tunes you wrote before yon attempted to set words to music, 


A. Easy. Exeroises 

Set the following words to music. You need not write one note for each word or syllabic, 
but instead, make your tune a little more elaborate ;— 


(<?) Near London town there grows a flow'r, 
The fairest to be seen. 

It groweth by a pleasant bowT, 

Near by a pleasant green. 


Begin as follows :— 



Near Lon • dooTowntheregroWsa fiowV. 

(6) Where are you going to, my pretty little dear, 

With your red rosie cheeks and your coal black hair ? 
Fm going a-milking, kind sir, she answered me. 

And it's dabbling in the dew makes the milkmaid fair. 


Begin as follows':— 



'Where are y^u g'o - ing to 
(c) As I was a-walking one morning in the spring, 

I met a pretty damsel, so sweetly she did sing ; 

And as we were a-walking, unto me she this did say : 

‘‘ There is no life like the ploughboy's all in the month of May.” 


Begin as follows :— 
B. More Difiioult. 



Aa I_, was a - walk-ins' one morn-jng in the spring-. 


Any of the sets of words given in the exercises to Lesson IV may be set to more elaborate 
music. Here are some additional words which may be used :— 


(«) Charley Warley had a cow. 

Black and white about the brow ; 
Open the gate and let her through, 
Cliarley Warley's old cow. 
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(&) Old Meg she was a gipsy, and lived upon the moors; 

Her bed it was the brown heath turf, and her house was out of doors. 

Her apples were swart blackberries, her currants pods 0 ’ broom ; 

Her wine was dew of the wild white rose, her book a churchyard tomb. 

The tune for this sliould be 16 bars in length, in ternary fomi. It should contain suitable 
modulations, 

(c) Not a drum was lieard, not a funeral note, 

As his corpse to the ramparts we hurried ; 

Not a soldier discharged his farewell shot 
O'er the grave where our hero we buried. 

The tune for this should be in a minor key and in quadruple time. 

{d) 0 listen, listen, ladies gay I 

No haughty feat of arms I tell; 

Soft is the note, and sad the lay. 

That mourns the lovely Rosabelle. 


VI. INTERVALS 


You have probably heard the term pitch applied to a note : it describes the note as being 

high or low. For instance, in this illustration, ~^ _ _ '' = the first note is 

higher in pitch than the second, and the third note is higher in pitch than either of the others. 
Two notes, of different pitch, sounded together make an interval, Heie are a number of 

intervals:— ” 9 ~ 

Learn this definition : An interval is the difference in pitch between two notes. 


All intervals have names, This interval,is called an octave, because there are eight 
degrees of the stave between the two notes—^F, G, A, B, C, D, E, F. This interval; y ti is 
called a fifth, because tliere are five degrees of the stave between the^two notes—C, D, E, F, G. 
Tlie following illustration show^ the principal intervals with their names :— 



UnlBQti S'l't 
(two notes at 
Iho same pitch) 


3 U 1 

^otavej 


0lh lo'h 


Examine the following intervals :— 

They are all fifths. Listen to them being played upon the pianoforte, and you will hear 
that they all produce different effects. 

The first one is called a perfect 5th. 

The second is called a diminished 5tli, because it is one semitone suialley than a perfect 5th, 
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B. More Difficult. 

1. Explain what is insant by " consonant " and dissonant,” Illustrate your answer. 

2. Write out a complete lik of consonant intervals. Illustrate your answer by giving 
examples in the keys of G major, and D minor. 

3. Write out a complete list of dissonant intervals. Illustrate your answer by giving 
examples in the keys of F major and B minor. 

4. Name the following intervals, and say whether each one is consonant or dissonant. 
(In the case of Sths, give the full name) :— 



5. In the key of B minor, using the bass clef, write examples of the following intervals ; 
9th, augmented 5tli, 7th, diminished 5tli, 3rd. 

6 . How many kinds of Sths are found in a major key ? Give examples in the key of Bj?. 

7. How many kinds of Sths are found in a minor kdy ? Give examples in the keys of E 
minor, and L minor. 

8 . Write out the scale of B minor, harmonic form, using tire bass clef. Above each note 
write a note which is a 5th higher. Under each inta val write its full name, and also 
put a C or D to show whether it is consonant or dissonant. 

9. Upon which degrees of a minor scale, harmonic form, can you write (a) diminished 
Sths, (6) perfect Sths, and {c) augmented Sths ? Give examples in the key of G minor, 
using the bass clef, 

10. Listen to intervals played upon the pianoforte, both 7ioie$ together. Name them, and 
say which are consonant and which are dissonant. 

VII. SIMPLE PART-WRITING 

Now that you have learnt something about intervals, you should be able to begin writing 
twQ-part times. 

Imagine that you had to add a treble part, like a descant, above this phrase. 



The following rules will be helpful:— 

1, At present, write note against note : i.e., where there is a J in the given tune, you 
write a J in your part; and where there is a J' in the given tune, you write a J', etc, 

2, Be careful how your tune moves in relation to the given tune. There are three ways 
in which it can move :— 

((?) Similarmotion. That is to say, when the given tune moves uf, your tunc 
moves up also ; when it moves down, yours moves down also. If the two tunes 
moved like that all the time, the effect would be dull and monotonous. 



A poor example of two-part writing. 
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(6) Contrary moUon. That is to say, moving in the opposite direction to the given 
tune. If you did this all the time, you would find that your tunc would at 
times be too Ihg-h to sing, and that occasionally it would have to cross the 
given tune. 


In this case, the added tniie can hardly be called a tune at all, because there are far too 
many repeated notes in it, 

To get an effective added tunc, you must make good use of all these three kinds of move¬ 
ment, similar motion, contrary motion, and oblique motion. 

3. On the strong beats, especially the first beat in the bar, it is generally best to use 3rds 
and 6ths. Tire other intervals may be used there sometimes, but you must avoid making 
the effect bare and hard, like this 


Do not use the 2nd or the 7th ; use the ‘tth only very rarely. 

Begin and end on a note of the doh chord. (If a tune begins on the last note of a bar, 
you need not always begin on a note of the doh chord.) 

Never have two perfect Stlis and two octaves or two unisons (consecutives, as they are 
called) immediately foliowng each other, if both parts are moving. 


Consecutive 
Perfect B-th? 


Oonseoulive 

unleoDS 


OoDBeoutlve 

octaves 


7. Never have the leading note (7th note of the scale) in the two parts at the same time; 

and never go from /ah up to te because it is very awkward and unpleasant to sing, 
Here are two tunes which may be added to the given tune. Take each of the seven rules 
separately, and see how carefully they have been followed ;— 








































N.B .—When two parts are written on the same stave, the stems of the notes of the top part 
are always turned upwards, and the stems of the notes of the lower part are always 
turned downwards. 

The rules for adding a tune below a given tune, are exactly the same, 

For example, add a tune "below the following ;—• 



Exercises 

A. Easy. 

1. What is meant by [a) similar motion, (A) contrary motion, (c) oblique motion ? Give 
short examples of each, 

2. "What are the best intervals to have on the strong bents when writing in two parts ? 
Give examples in the keys of G major, and B minor, using the bass clef. 

3. Point out any faults you notice in tliis piece of two-part writing, which is in tlie key 
of D major;— 
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6 , Add a part above tlie given part in each of tJiese examples. Write your part yiote against 
in every case ;— 


7. Write a -l-bar phrase in each of the following keys, using no note shorter than one 
third of a beat; C major. F major, E minor, G minor, and D major. At least two of 
the phrases should be in compound time. Above each of these phrases, add a second 
part, following carefully the rules given in the lesson above, 

8 , Add a second part below these tunes. You may write tlie two [)arts on the same stave, 
or on two staves, using the bass clef for your added part. 




, Mote Ciiiioult. 

1 , What are the three possible kinds of movement when writing in two parts ? Write 
short phrases in the key of E minor to illustrate each kind of movement yon mention. 

2. Point out any faults you notice in the following piece of two-part writing. Improve it, 
but alter as few notes as possible. 








:s on the same 















































4, Write a tune eight bars in length (two4-bar phrases), which modulates to the dominant 
at the end of the first phrase, and returns to the tonic at the end of the second, but use 
no note less than half n beat in length. Then («) add a descant above it, (6) a second 
part below it, (Two separate examples required.) 

For further exercises, use any of the tunes contained in the exercises to other lessons in 
the book, 

Vin. TRIADS 

Two notes sounded together produce an. INTERVAL. 

Three notes sounded togetlier produce a CHORD. 

It must not be thought, however, that my three notes sounded together produce a satis¬ 


factory chord. For example; 


these three notes do not form a chord 


which is generally used in music; the effect is not at all pleasing. 

Now study the simplest chord of all. 

Let one section of the class sing doh; another section .sing im ; and a third section sing 
soh. If this is not possible, play those same three notes together on the pianoforte. That is 
a very pleasing effect. 

The cliord you have just heard consists of a note {doh), with a note a third above it [me), 
and another note a fifth above it (soh). That is called a TRIAD, Because it comes on the 

1st note ol the scale, it may be called the TONIC TRIAD or TRIAD I. ^ — 

Learn this definition : A triad is a chord of three notes, consisting of a note with the third 
and fifth above it. 

Here are some other triads in the scrile of C major :— 


dPiB rfl fid' Btr' Id'n' 

Triad I Triad H Triad IV Triad V Triad VI 

The triads are numbered accoi'ding to the degree of the scale on which they are written. 
Thus the triad on the fourth degree is called Triad IV. 

Here are the corresponding triads in the key of A minor, omitting Triad II because it needs 
special treatment;— 


Id n 

Triad I 


If 1 
Triad IV 


n aeie fid' 
Triad V Triad VI 


Before going further with this lesson, work exercises 1-—4 in each grade. 
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You have learnt that' a triad is a chord of three notes, consisting of a note, with the third 
and fifth above it, So far, afl these triads have been in wJiat is called Root Position, that is 
to say, the note from whicli the triad is built up, called the Root, has always been at the bottom 
(or, as we say, ijr' the bass), These triads are still root position, because, the root is still in the 
bass, althoiig-j.Y'the order of the otlier notc.s has been clianged 


If one of the other notes is put at the bottom, then the triad has been imeyted. For instance, 
tins is still Triacl I, but it has been inverted (the same notes, but in a different order) ;— 



In a triad there are iivo notes in addition to tlic root. It is possible to put each of these 
notes at the bottom, of the cliord. Therefore, each triad may be inverted in two different 
ways : or, as it is usually put, each triad has two inversions. \ 

\ 

For example 


This further illustration should make the matter of the root position and the inversions'of '' 
triads perfectly clear. 

Root Position - - the root of the triad is in the bass. 




First Inversion - - - the third of the triad is in the bass. 



Second Inversion - - - the fifth of tlie triad is in the bass. 



There arc many other chords used in music ; but tlie triads and their inversions you have 
learnt about in this lesson are the basis from which all the other chords are built up. These 
triads are suRicient for writing many simple pieces of music, The accompaniments to most 
folk songs and to a great number of national songs arc based on these simple chords. Now 
that you have learnt something a]>GUt triatls, you should be able to follow simple piGce.s 
and accompaniments, and also hymn tunes, with more intelligence and understanding. 
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Exercises 

A. EaS7, 

1, Listen to triads and inversions being played upon the pianoforte, Name tliem, 

2, Write a triad on each of the following notes in the key of C; number them according 
to the degree of the scale on which they occur :— 



Triad 1 


3, Write triads on the 1st, 2iid, 4tli, 5th, and fith notes of tlic following scales; G, 

F and D. 

4. Write triads on the 1st. 4th, 5th, and 6th notes of the following scales : A minor, 
E minor and D minor. 


5. Number the following triads : 
Key 0 major 


;,) Key D major 

‘'-'a iI 



8 . In the key of D major, write the following triads ; (tlic letters “ a ” and *' b ” are used 
exactly as in Question 7 : la, IVb, VI, II, VIb, Ila, I, 

9. In the key of E minor, write tlie following triads : I, IV, V, Via, Vb, IVa. IVb, Ib, 


B. More Difficult. 


1. Tire tonic triad will be played upon the pianoforte. Other triads in that key will Ijo 
played, all in root position. Name them, 

2, In the key of B minor, write the following triads, all in root position : I, IV, VI, V, I. 

3. In the key of G minor, wiitc two examples of each of the lollowing triads, all in root 
position. Use the bass clef: V, IV, VI, I. 

4, Number the following triads, all of wliich arc in minor keys. Name the key in eacli 
case: — 
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5. Whafc do you uaderstand by the following terms : pitch, interval, triad ? 

6 . How many positions has a triad ? Name them, and say liow you can decide in which 
of these positions a triad is written. Illustrate your answer by giving examples in both 
major and minor keys. Use the bass clef. 

7. Write the following triads in the key of Bj? major. (The, letter " a " means first in¬ 
version, and the letter " b " means second inversion; when there Is no letter, write 
in root position) : la, VIb, Va, IVb, IT, VI, Ila, V, I. 

3. Write tlje following triads in the key of B rninoT: Va, Ih, VI, IVa, Vb, la, IV, V, L 

9. Number the triads in the following tunes. Use “ a" and " b ” to denote first and 
second inversions:— 



ADDITIONAL DICERCISBS 


I. The Bass or F Clef—1 

1. Write the scales of G major, D major and Bb major, using the bass clef. Add tio key 
signature, but put in the sharps and flats as they are needed. 

2. (fl) Transpose this tune down into the key of G major, using the bass clef, Add m 
key signature, but put in the sharps and flats as they are needed :— 



[b] Re-write them, using the treble or G def, to sound one octave higher. 

4. Write the following scales, descending, in the bass or F clef. Use no key signature, 
but add the sharps and flats as required. Mark the semitones : F, D, Bb and G, 

5. Write an 8'bar tune in the key of D major. (The first phrase should end in the dominant 
key.) Use the bass or F clef. 

6 . Write an 8-bar tune in the key of F major, containing modulations to the dominant 
and subdoininant keys. Use the bass or F def. 
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7, Write tune in the key of G major, according to the following plan, AABA {ternary 
form). Use the bass or F clef:— 

1st phrase (A) in tonic key. 2nd phrase (A) modified to end in dominant key. 
3r(i phrase (B) to end in subdominant key. 4th phrase (A) modified to end in tonic 
key. 

8, Write an 8-bar tune in binary form. Use the bass or F clef. 

9, ‘ Write a 16-bar tune in ternary form, ABBA. Use the bass or F clef, and include 

any modulations you think suitable. Mark the phrases, and name the keys to which 
you modulate. 



n. The Boss or F Clef—2 

1, Write the following minor scales, ascending and descending, in the harmonic form, 
using the bass or F clef. Add no key signatures but put in the sharps and flats as 
required : A minor, E minor, G minor. 

2. Write the following minor scales, ascending and descending, in the melodic form, 
using the bass or F clef, Add no key signature, but put in the sharps and flats as 
required ; A minor, D minor, B minor; 

3. Transpose the tunes given in Question 4 of the More Diffic-ult exercises as follows;— 

(a) Down into G minor. (6) Up into D minor. (c) Up into E minor, 

{d) Up into D minor. (c) Down into A minor. (/) Down into E minor, 

(g) Down into B niinor. {A) Up into D muior. 

Add the new key signatures. 

4, (fi) Write on a stave, using the bass or F clef, the note tliat would enable you to modu¬ 
late between the following keys :— 

(1) C major to G major. (2) C major to A minor. (3) C major to F major, 

(4) G major to D major. (5) Bjj major to G minor. (6) D major to A major. 

[t) Write a 4-bar plirase, showing in eacii case how the modulation c<an be made. 
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5. Write tunes in binary form, as follows. Use the bass or F clef;— 

(a) Key E minor J time. (6) Key G- minor I time. 

(c) Key B minor J time. Key D minor ’ time. 

6. Write tunes in ternary form, as follows. Use the bass or F clef:— 

(<z) AABA. Key A minor \ time. (6) ABBA, Key G minor I time. 

7. Sing the following tunes at sight:— 




III. Simple and Dompound Time 

1. What time signatures could be used to make each of the following notes equal to one 

heat?- In addition to the time signature, 

describe the time fully in words. (Compound duple, etc.) 

2. (rt) Give the values of the following notes in * time ^ J. j J , o* ^ J 
[b] Give the values of the following notes in time : 

3. Add time signatures to each of the following groups of notes, so that each group exactly 

fills one bar;— Explain how you arrive at your answer. 

4. Write a tune in AB form, 8 bars in length, in the key of G minor, and in J time. Include 
one modulation, and make use of the following groups of notes :— 

STi , J.3 j , J and 

5. Write a tune in the key of F, in ternary form, 16 bars in length, Include suitable 
modulations, and make use of the-groups of notes given in Question 4. 

6. Transpose the tune you wrote for Question 5 into the key of D major. Use notes of 
double length, and add the new time signature, 
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IV. Setting Words to Music 

Write tunes to the following words, using one note to each word or syllabic :— 

(rt) Our bugles sang truce, for the night cloud had lower'd, 

And the sentinel stars set their watch in tlie sky ; 

And thousands had sunk on the ground, overpower'd. 

The weary to sleep and the wounded to die. 

(i) I wandered lonely as a cloud 

That floats on high o’er vale and hills, 

When all at once I saw a crowd, 

A host of golden daffodils. 

[c) Three fishers went sailing away to the West, 

Away to the West as the sun went down ; 

Each thought on the woman who loved him the best. 

And the children stood watching them out of the town. 

(rf) You spotted snakes with double tongue, 

Thorny hedgehogs, be not seen ; 

Newts and blindworms, do no wrong, 

Come not near our fairy queen. 

(e) Over hill, over dale, 

Thorough bush, thorough brier. 

Over park, over pale. 

Thorough flood, thorough lire, 

I do wander ever 3 fwhere. 

Swifter than the moon's sphere. 

(/) And the stately sliips go on 

To this haven under the hill; 

But 0, for the toucli of a vanished hand, 

And the sound of a voice that is still I 


1 . 


2 . 


VI. Intervals 


Write the following intervals, using the bass or F clef;— 

(rt) 7tli on D. {b) Perfect 5th on A. (c) 6lh on FJf. (rf) Diminished 5th on B. 
{e) 3rd on B^. (/) Augmented 5th on G. Name one major key and one minor 
key in which each interval may occur. 


Give the full names for these intervals: 



Name a minor key in wliicli each occurs. Which of the three intervals does not occur 
in any major key ? 


3. Write down all the perfect 5ths which appear in both the keys of C major, and D major. 

4. Which of these intervals are consonant and which are dissonant ?— 



In the cases of those which are dissonant, alter one of the notes to make the interval 
consonants. 
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VII. Simple Pari-writJng 

1. Complete the following as an example of two-part writing. Include modulations to 
tlie dominant, subdominant and relative minor keys ;— 




2. Write a tune, 16 bars in length, in binary form. Then add a second part below it. note 
against note. 

3. Write a tune in ternary form, AABA, 16 bars in length. Then add a second part 
above it, Suitable modulations shouM be included. 

4. Imagine you were instructing a beginner in tlie art of writing in two parts. Give a 
list of rules that you would recommend to him. 

VIII. Triads 

L What is a triad ? In how many positions may it be written ? Illustrate your answer 
by giving examples in the keys of G minor and its relative major. 

2, Give the tonic sol-fa names for the notes which malte up the following triads in a major 
key; IV, VI, I, V, and 11. Write each triad in root po-sition in the key of D major. 

3, Give the tonic sol-fa names for the notes which malce up the following triads in a minor 
key ; VI, IV, I ancl V. Write eacli triad in root position in the key of E minor, 

4, 'fhe tonic triad will be played upon the pianoforte. Other triads and their inversions 
ill that key will now be played. Name them. 
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ANSWERS TO FIRST DEAR’S COURSE OP EXERCISES 

In music, as in all arts, one is not always guided by the principle of right or wrong ; but 
rather by wlrat is best, To many of the exercises, therefore, there may be as many good 
answers as there are pupils who work tliem. Where this is the case, the an.swers given here 
are merelji suggestions as to the kind of answer tliat should be written by the pupil. When 
the answer is the reproduction of something given in the text, nothing furtlicr is given here. 


A. Easy. 

1 Sotea 


A1. Breve M 3.2 3.0 

4. 16 5. Semibreve o 

0. Crotchet J 

B. More Difficult. 



B 1 . 32 3, Quaver 

3. Semiquaver 4. o 

6. (MI 


Additional Exercises. 

S, l(ofi 8. J 4. i 6. J 6.12 7. 16 8. 16 


A. Easy. 


n. IKiue 


Z. a) I, k 2, 4 b) J niinirn, J* crotchet, ^ demBemiquaver, semiquaver, o semibreve. 

B. More Difficult. 

3. a) 13 i) (|o([ breve, S quaver, ^ semiquaver, o semibreve, J crotchet- 
Additional Exercises. 

3. j minim, J* semiquaver, J* quaver, o semibreve. 4.2, 9,1,16, 4. 


A. BJaay. Signature—1 

(2] (a) What kind of note is equal to one beat. (J) The number of beats on each bar. 
(ff) Five crotchets in each bar. 

'"'jjjij JiJ. jji,ra.raj. ;iJ. juh 

B. More Dllfioult. 

(2) (h) Nine quavers, four minims and three semibreves in each bar respectively. 

J. ii J1 IJ J If] J. ;i J. I j. i 

J3^JWJJlJ3] JJ3f] I! -f) It (-1), I I) 

Additional Exercises. 

(2) No. The, only time there is an odd number in the denominator is when each beat is a 
semibreve (oh The denominator is doubled each time. (3) {«) J, (6) \ {or ^). 

'M-rm ij j ii rm i mi iii 
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(5) Wliat kind of note is equal to one beat (denominator), and the number of beats in 
each bar (numerator). 

IV. Tima Sisnaiure —2 

A. Easy. 

(1) Crotchet, minim, semibreve, quaver. (2) Three crotchets, five minims, three quavers, 
four semibreves in each bar respectively. (4) 120 crotchet beats to the minute. 

B, More Difficult. 

(1) 2, 8, 1, 4. (2) Five quavers, four minims, three semibreves, twelve semiquavers, in 
each bar respectively. (3) Words and metronome marks. 


Additional Exercises. 

(1) For words, see text. (2) 72 minim beats and 152 quaver beats to the minute. 
(3) Metronome marks, because they indicate it exactly. (4) Four crotchets in the bar. 
Common time, C. (5) . 

V. Pitch 

A, Easy. 

(!) The lines on which notes are written; stave of eleven lines ; sign to show which part 
of the great stave is being used. (2) Treble or G clef; bass or F clef; because they mark 
the position on the stave of these particular notes. (3) G, E, B, E, D, A, F. 



B. More Difficult. 

(1) By the removal of the middle line. 


Additional Exetcises. 



VI. Scales 

A. Easy. 

(6) {a) Chromatic. (6) Diatonic, (c) Diatonic. [([) Chromatic. (7) A sharp raises a note 
by one semitone ; a flat lowers a note by one semitone. 


B. More Difficult. 



(3) (a) Major, 
(if) Major. 


(h) Chromatic, (c) Diatonic. 
[e] Diatonic. (/) Major. 


(4) Chromatic—all semitones, Diatonic—tones and semitones; every note written on a 
different degree of the stave. 


Addihoniil Exercises. 

(2) The shortest distance between any two notes on tire pianoforte, (3) A major scale is 
a diatonic scale, etc. Even a chromatic scale has semitones between the 3id and 4th and 
the 7(h and 8th notes. (4) (tf) Cliromatic. (b) Diatonic. (c) Major, (d) Major, 
(e) Diatonic. (/) Major, 
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VII. Key 

A. Easy. 

(I) A diatonic scale whose semitones occur between the 3rd and 4th and the 7th and Sth 
notes, (2) A semitone occurs between the 6th and 7th notes instead of between the 7th 
and 8tb notes, (3) Key Signature. 


B. More DiJIieult. P I ' T I B 

(1) Major, diatonic, diatonic, diatonic, (2) F ~ i [— ^ 

Oh God oiir Help in Ages Past \ (3) To show what sharps or flats are being used during 
the course of the piece, and thus avoiding the necessity of writing them in on every 
occasion. From the signature, the key may be easily ascertained. 


Additional Eseroiaes. 


VIII. Tune Writing, 1—Ehythm 

A. Easy. 

(2) The swing or lilt. (3) Bad. It does not flow easily. The longest note should be at 
the beginning of the bar. The minim in the 2nd bar causes a bad halt, 

(4) 

J JJlJJJJlJ. Jlo II «IJ J IJ JTiJ J J 1J. 11 

<^'>11 iJ nn \ j. II nrm\^ j ij. ;i j i 

j. JiJjjijjjmijjj I HnTm\} }\nn\i\ 

B, More Difficult, 

( 2 ) 

"^1J j]i.n.rai JII j ;ir7^im iJ. 

o J U JJJJU J-J|„ I n JJJJBiJ JJ]iJJJJ]io 

JII j. iniJ. 

(3) 

Jii j iJ. ju j j j i» 

J J J U JiJ J JliJ. 11 


(4) (fi) Good. (6) Bad. Poor arrangement of notes in 2nd bar. (c) Good, though it is a 
little uninteresting to have the first two bars in exactly the same rhythm [d) Good. 
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Additional Exercisea. 

|2) {a) Monotonous, (1>) 1st bar is halting, (c) Satisiactory, [d) 3rcl bar lialiing, 

(3) Good rhythm and good melody. 



’"T 


(4) Bar I : Too many repeated notes. Bar 2 : Too big a leap. 

Bar 3 ; Long note should be at the beginning.ol the bar, 

Bar 4 ; Tunc should end on the 1st beat of the last bar. 

(5) Clef in wrong [)osition. Key signature should be bejon time signature, and the sharp 
should be on tlie lop Jinc ol the stave. Too many repeated notes in Bar 3. Bar 4 has 4 
beats. Tune should end on the first beat of the last bar. (6) (a) Wide compass, and big 
leap in Bar 2 in the same direction. (6) Numerous big leaps. 























'Ill' 
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(li) Because it naturally " leads " to the tonic. 



B. More Difficult. 


(3) Tonic, mediant, submediant, leading note, supertonic, subdominaiU, tonic, dominant. 




A 




Additional Exercises. 

(2) Dominant, mediant, tonic, svibmediant, subdominant, leading note, 



A. Easy. 


XII. Revision 


fl) (a) A. (i) 16. (c) 12. f2) Tlie denominator, what kind of note is equal to one heat; 
Llie numerator, the number ol beat.s in each bar. (3) 'I’liree minims, four quavers, and 
two semibreves in eacli bar respectively. (‘I) («} 4 . (b) (c) ], (5) C. ( 6 ) Between the 
3rd and 4tli and the 7tli and 8 th notes. (7) To get tlie semitones in tliu correct places, 


(a) Key signature. (9) 


(10) F, D, C, B[j, G major, 






































B. More Dimoult. 

(1) [a) o (i)) o (c) 6 (2) Denominato.r, («) 1, (6) '8, (c) 2. (3) Nine quavers, two 

mininis, and four crotchets in each bar respectively, (8) Clef not m position. Key signature 
should be bejon time signature and the sharp should be on the top line of the stave. Bar 2, 
wrong treatment of "te”. Bars 3 and 4, too much movement in the same direction, 
Bar 3 lias only 3 beats, Too many repeated notes at the end. Tune should end on 1st or 
3rd beat of a 4-beat bar. 


Additional Eseiolses. 

(1) Position of note on stave and its shape. (2) By beats or pulses, (3) (rt) Time signa 
ture, (6) Words or metronome marks. 


A. Easy, 


ANSWERS TO SECOND YEAR’S COURSE OF EXERCISES 
I. Four-bar Phrases 
























(5) Too many leaps at tlie beginninfj; no division into phrases ; is only 7 bars in length j 
the sudden appearance of the semiquavers in bar 6 is unfitting to tlie general style. 

11. Three-hnr Phrases 

A. Easy. 
















































Ilh 












































































































Additional Sxeicisea. 

(J] F,Bb, Eb,G,C. 

(2) [a) No, The modulation to the subdominant in Bar 2 is too early ; and that to the 
dominant in Bar 6 prevents the tunc getting back strongly to the tonic key, (&) Yes, 

(3) [a) C. G, F. (i) D,A.G. (c) Bb. F, Eb- 

















































II 
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VI. Tile Relative Minor 

A. Easy. 

(1) (fl) G major, E minor, {b) F major, D minor, (c) C major, A minor, {d) B[> major, 
G minor, (e) D major, B minor. 




(3) 



E minor 



B. More Difficult;. 


(2) (fl) C major. (6) A minor, (c) B minor, G major, {e) A minor, (/) B minor, 
(rt) A minor, {b) C major, (c) D major. (</) E minor, (e) C major, (/) I) major. 

(3) Because it has the same key signature and many, notes are common to the two scales. 
If the tune ended on lah, or frequently used the note se, it would be in the relative minor 
key. 
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VII. modulation to the Relative Major or Minor Key 

A. Easy. 



•> 


A minor 


D- minor 
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B. More Diitioult. 

(1) So that the composer may express himself in an intelligible manner, and the listener 
follow what he has to say. 


( 2 ) 
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Key G miaor 
(relalive minor) 

IX. Form—S 

A, Easy. 

(1) A composition in three sections—statement; contrast and restatement. Three-part 
form. ABA form. 

(3) (a) Ternary, (i) binary; (c) binary, {d) ternary, {e) binary, (/) ternary! 























































Illlll 
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ANSWERS TO THIRD YEAR’S COURSE OP EXERCISES 
I. The Bass or P Clel—1 

A. Easy. 

(1) F, D, A, E, C, B, G, A, G, G, B, C, F, C. 
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1, ti d r n ba se 1 s f n r d t, 1, 
D minor. Relativa major F 


1, t, d r n ba S6 1 b f n v d t, li 
B minor. Relative major D 



li ti d r pi ba se 1 s f n r d t| 1, 
E minor. Rolatlvg major G 
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‘ III. Simple and Compound Time. 

A. Easy. 

(1) In simple time the beat is divisible into two parts, and in compound it is divisible 
into three parts. 

(2) 4=simple, a=simple, ' a=coinpound, j=simple, B=compound, a^=compouiul. j^simple. 

(3) 4=quadruple. o=triple. |=duple. 2=duple. a "-quadruple. 4= triple. 5= triple. 

(4) a“simple triple. B=compound triple. 4=simple quadruple, 4=co]npound dnple. 
2=simple triple. '^“Compound quadruple. 3-=simple duple. 


(5) 1 beat, ^rd beat, Jrds beat, 2 beats. 
C7) 

fi) 



B. More Dlflloult. 

(1) n the numerator of the time signature is 6, 9, or 12, the time is compound, 

(2) Simple triple^J, j, 1 . Compound duple=8, 4- Compound triple-a, Compound 
quadruple “0^, 4. 

( 3 ) 





























Additional Exercises. 

(1) (»)ior;. (J)S,Sor'^. (C)joi'j. (d)SorJ. (e) or 

(2) (fl) 1 beat, |rds beat, 2 beats, ^rd beat. (6) 1 beaJ;, 2 beats, ^rd beat, frds beat, 

(3) (fl) I*, {b) a- The notes axe grouped according to the beat; therefore in the first 
case a equals one beat, and in the second a J* equals one beat. 
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IV. Setting Words to Music—1 


A. Easy. 


4 Little tird withlboBom redJWelconiB to mylhumble ated: || 

Courtly dames of Ihi^h. degiree |H^e no room for Ithee and rne, II 

4 The I Hart* he lQ\4a tlielhigli wood, The I Hare, he loves the (lull; 

The|Knight,ho loves hislb/ight swWd; ThelLady loves her|will.ll 

% Three jolly gentlemen, in | coats of red 1 Rade their horses lup to bed. || 

Three jolly gentlemen I snored till morn, Tholrjhorses champing thelgoldenodrn.il 

^■^4 IniHans’oldmiUhisIthfeeblackcatalWatchthe bins for thelthieving rats.ll 

I Whisker and claw, they |crouchinthaifight,Their|five eyes smouldoringlgTeenand 

•bright.ll 

N.B. The time slgoutoreB.of all these might Just as well be 4. Then there would be twice as manybar- 
IlneB lequiied. 

^ If I all these young I men were as [hares on the! mountains, 

Then|all those pretty |maidens will getlguns^ go a-|huntlng, 
With|fl-fol-de-dee, Ical-al-de-day.lri-fol-de-ldee. 
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•m — — - ■ > r r - ' I - ^ 

IVhjfi - ker and cl&w they oroucis in Ibsalg'kt Tiieli* five eyeesmould-Ting' green and bright 



To Kath-er - Ine’s Cook we bid a - diau, To Sau - cy Foil and love-ly Sue, Our 



“ I ■ k- I U V I-\—-- 

an>ahor'a weighed our sails un-furlil we're bound to plough the wa • tery world. 
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You apot>ledBnak9s with dou - hletong'ue Thorn - 7 hedge-hoge not seen 



---- 1 -, 

Newts and blind warms, do no wrong', Dome nob near our fal • ry queen. 
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eay There is no life lilce the plough-boys s.U in themonlhor May. 


B. More SiCfiouU. 



-— - f, - 1 ------— -1 

Char - ley'War-ley had a oow. Black and white a - bout the brow; 
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(4) Perfect 5th—C, 4th—D, Augmented 51h—D. Octave—C. 3rd—C. Diminished 
5th—D. Perfect 5th—C. Diminished 5th—D. 6th—C. 7th—D, 

(5) Three ; perfect, augmented and diminished. 

A minor 

Perfect 6th. Diminished 6th. Aug'mented 6th. Perfect 6tli. Dimlniehad 6ih. 



G minor 



Perfect 5 th. Diminished 6th.Aug’mented 5 th. 


B. More Difiloult. 


(1) A consonant interval is complete in itself; a dissonant interval needs anotlier interval 
to complete it. 


(2) Unison octave 
3rd, perfect Stli, 6th 

(3) 2nd, 4 th, 
diminished 5th, 
augmented 5th, 7th. 



(4) (fl) 7th—D. Perfect 5th—C. Perfect 5th—C. 6th—C, 7th—D. 10th—C. 

(6) Unison—C. 6th—C. 3rd—C, Diminished 5th—D. Augmented 5th—D, Perfe 
12th—C. 9th—D. Diminished 5th—D. 



9 ths. Augmented 5 th. 'S'ths. DlminlEhcd 6th. Srds. 


(6) Two; a diminished 5th on the leading note, and perfect 5ths on -ever}' other degree. 



Diminisiied Sth. Perfect 6fhs. 


(7) Three ; an augmented on the mediant, diminished on the supertonic and leading 
note, and perfect on all the other degrees. 


A U .. 

_d-rrO- 





Augmented 6th. Dim. 6ths. Perfect 6thB. 

c) 

Augmentod 5 lh. Dim. &tli. 

- 

Ferfecl SlIis. 
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( 8 ) 



7 th 

Furfoct 6th 

eth 

IiinilTilBhud 6th 

drd 

Augmented 6th 

C major 

0 major 

C niHjor 

C milj or 

F major 

E minor 

Q major 

G major 

D major 

A miner 

bIi major 


F major 

]) major 

G minor 


J> minor 

, 

b!> major 

F major 



0 minor 


A minor 

A mlaoi 





B minor 

B minor 





Q minor 

D minor 






(2) ((?) Diminished 5th, in A minor. (6) Augmented 5th, in B minor, (c) Perfect 5th, in 
E minor, A minor and B minor. The augmented 5th, (6), does not occur in any major key, 

C 3 ) 



(4) [a] Consonant; all the others are dissonant. 


O') iL b) c) d) , 6 ) _ 
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(rt) Unison on tlie strong beat. (6) Too much oblique motion. 

(c) Does not end on doh chord. 

(4) Unisons, octaves aJid perfect 5ths. 




jj 




Ooneecutlvo Oooeeoutiva ConBeontive 
Unisons OotnvoB Forfoot Btlis 


(5) Consecutive perfect 5ths, consecutive octaves» consecutive unisons. 
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(6) 
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B. More Diiiioult. 



( 4 ) (fl) Key E minor. I, I, V, IV, V, VI. (ft) Key G minor, VI, I, IV, V. V, VI, IV. 

(c) Key B minor. V, IV, VI. I, V, IV. I. 

( 5 ) Sec text, 

(S) Three positions; root, first inversion and second inversion; root in the bass makc.s 
root position, Urd in tlie bass makes 1 st inversion, 5 th in the bass makes 2 ncl inversion, 



Root poaiUon iBt lavereloQ Und Inverelon Root poaltton Ut Inveralon 2ai3 loTeialon 













































MUSIC IN THE SENIOR SCHOOL 


Hi* 


LIST OF SONGS SUITABLE FOR USE IN 
THE SENIOR SCHOOL 


Tlicrc liiiH been no lo make this list exlmiislivc; the sours conLaiiied in it are suRgested as 

being of llie type likely lo be found most useful. 


FOLK SONGS 


TITI-U 

AUTHOR 

runi-isiriiu 

NUNCUKll 

rnicK 

I'NGUSI-T I'OIJC SONGS TOll SCHOOLS 


t'n I'weii 


Voice only, 2 s 





AcepL. djt, 

SOT.DIKIC SOLDIF-H, WON'T YOU 


NovcUo's Scliool 



MAliltY MIC . . ' . 


Sours 

1581 

2 fi. 

OUIl SHIP SMIJ LIES IN HAUUOUR , 



1707 

3 ( 1 . 

HILAVI2 AWAY. MY JOHNNY' , 


jj 

1002 

2 ( 1 . 

IIIILNNAN ON THll MOOll 



066 

2 ( 1 . 

DILAV WORFAN’S CQUIITSIIIP . 


,, 

1587 

2 ti. 

SPANISH LADIICS (FOLK SONGS OF 





ENGLAND) . 


Novollo 

1084 

2 ( 1 . 

TMll COASTS OF HIGH IJAIlliAUY , 



958 

2 ( 1 . 


DESCANTS 


GO NO MORE A-RUSIIING 

Novello's SeliQol 
SoiiR.s 

10.59 

2 fL 

AfY LADY GRlClCNSTdvKVES 

j, 

155 a 

2(1. 

THE riAGllT OF THE ICART-S 


I.p 2 [ 

2(1. 

■JTTIC AGINCOUIIT SONG . 

Novclio’.s School 
Music Review 

1^5 

■id. 

SILENT, 0 MOYLE . . . , 

,1 

423 

■id. 


UNISON SONGS 


AS WHEN THE DOVE 

Iloiuh! 

Novello's Scliool 
Songs 

1755 

.R?. 

AS TORRENTS IN SUMMER . 

Elgar 


1670 


IF FORTUNE YOU WOULD KNOW 

Each 


1636 


A PRAYER FOR THE KING . 

DyiO)i 


T77S 

.\(l 

COMIC LICT US ALL THIS DAY 

Bach 

,, 

T r 62 

2(1 

IT COMES FROM THE MISTY AGICS 

Elgar 


1,170 

.\(l 

NYMPHS AND SHEPHERDS 

Purcell 


yao 

2(1 

WHERE Tine BICE SUCKS 

llumjrcy 


lydf) 

2(1 

WTlITniCR .... 

K—veil., vl-:i 

!^rh\(bcrl 


r)7o 

■id 
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UNISON SONCrS —conihiued 


TITLE 

AUTHOR 

PUBLISHER 

NUMBER 

PRICE 

HAHK. HARK THE LARK 

Schubert 

Novello's School 





Music Review 

34 

2 ( 1 . 

WATER PARTED . , . . 

Arne 


284 

2 ( 1 . 

WORSHIP. 

Geoffrey Shaio 

Novello's 





Musical Times 

967 

3 (Z. 

BE STRONG. 

Rowley 


1043 

3 '^ 

THE MARKET PLACE 

Marhfiam Leo 

Cuiweii 

71860 

.\<l. 

I VOW TO THEE MY COUNTRY . 

Holst 


71632 

^\d. 

LET US NOW PRAISE FAMOUS MEN 

Vanghan 





Williains 

M 

71619 

.\d. 

LONDON BIRDS .... 

Geoffrey Sham 


71947 

4 rf, 

POLI.Y WTILIS. 

Arne 

,, 

71950 

3 rf. 

THE NIGHT TRAIN .... 

Rowley 

Arnold's Singing 





Class Music 

381 

^ 1 . 

PRAISE. 

Dyson 


29 

3 d. 

THE SEEKERS. 

Dyson 


63 

3 d. 

THE WONDERFUL DERBY RAM . 

Howells 


90 

3d. 

THE LORD PROTECTOR . 

Taylor 


396 

3 d. 

THE MAD DOG. 

Dunhill 


60 

. 3 d. 

YOU SPOTTED SNAKES . 

Gibbs 


61 

3d. 

THIS ENGLAND. 

Wood 

Oxford University 


All 



Press 


' 1 

COME ALL YE SONGSTERS , 

Purcell 




GAY ROBIN IS SEEN NO MORE . 

Whiltaher 

,, 


4(1 

FLOCKS IN PASTURES GREEN 




ABIDING. 

Bach 



vZ. 


TWO-PART SONGS 


MISTS BEFORE THE SUNRISE FLY . 

Arne 

Curweii 

71941 

3(1 

THE FROGGE AND THE JIOUSE . 

Martin Shaw 


71518 

6 d. 

THE SHIP OF DREAMS . 


Rotvley 

,, 

71908 

4 ( 1 . 

MEG HfERRILIES 


Slaufard 


71415 

6 ( 1 . 

DRAKE'S DRUM 


Coleridge Taylor 


71053 

6 d. 

VIKING SONG . 


Coleridge Taylor 


71307 

4 ( 1 . 

TRIP AND GO . 


Marlin Shaw 


71504 

6 d. 

PRETTY CAROLINE . 


Imogen Holst 

Novello’s School 






Songs 

1770 

3 d. 

THE KING'S MEN 


May Sarson 

,, 

1704 

2 ( 1 . 

NOW ON LAND AND SEA 


Handel 


159 <J 

3d. 

CLOUDS O'ER THE SUMMER 

SKY . 

Holst 


760 

2(1 

SONG OF THE SHIP-BUILDERS 

Holst 


1087 

3d. 

IN PRAISE OF MAY . 

. 

Ireland 


1015 

3 d. 

GIPSY DANCE . 

. , 

German 

Novello's Two- 






part Songs 

297 

4 ( 1 . 

SPINNING SONG 

■ 

Wagner 

.. 

273 

4 <l. 
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TWO-PART SONGS— 


TITI.K 

AUTHOR 

ruiiijsiiEu 

NUMUKU 

THE WITCH 

. . Tlunian 

II 

2G0 

ROLLING DO^VN TO RIO . 

. . (I'clHlnM 

M 

218 

YOU SPOTTED SNAKl'S . 

, . Mcudefssoliii 


'i!I3 

EVENSONG SONG 

. . Ireland 


162 

WEI-COME THOU WHOSE 
CONSITRE 

DVIRPS 

. Handel 

NovcUo's 
School SongN 

217 

0 LOVELY I'EACE , 

. Handel 


I07 

COME, EVER SMILING LIBERTV . ffainfcf 


175 

IT.UCK YE ROSES . 

. Schumann 


177 

THE JOVIAL BEGGAR 

. ])U 7 lkill 

Arnold's Singing 
Cla^ Muaic 


BRITAIN NOW' . 

. PiirccH 

Oxford University 
I’rcss 


I'ROM TYRANT LAA\'S 

. . Ante 



BROTHER JAAfES'S AIR . 

. Gordon Jacob 



BEAUTY LATELY 

, Handel 



A FAIRY SONG 

. Jo/lB lO'llB 




BOOKS OF SONGS 


SONGS OF THE MASTliRS 

, 

Ciivwcn 



SONGS riiOM SI-IAKESl’NAltEAN 
I'LAYS, I'AIir I . , . . 

SONGS FROM SHAKKSPF.AKHAN 
PLAYS, PART ir . , , . 


ENGLISH FOLK SONGS FOR SCHOOLS 


A HERITAGE OF SONG 


STANDARD UNISON SONGS, PART I 


STANDARD UNISON SONGS, PART H 


THE NATIONAL SONG BOOK , . Booscy 

THE CLARENDON SONG BOOKS . Oxford University 

Pruss 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


A'liHiiHitry of il/’rriiVrtf//'js/fJij’—C. If, !T. Parry 
Novdio 

The ]U\ok of Gycal Musician’i —Scliolcs 
Oxford UiiivcisiLy I’loss 

The il//r9tVfr/ 6’ojij/?fj)n'on—liacLurach 
G'Ollaiu'^ 


The Groivlh of A/jiiic—Collos 

Oxfonl University Press 

A IlUlory of Music in England— 
Oxford Ujiiversity I’rcss 

Grove's dictionary of Music and 
MilcinilluD 


PUICE 

3 rf' 

.\d, 

.\d. 

-id. 

2 d. 

2 d. 

2 ( 1 . 

3 d. 

3 ( 1 . 

J,d. 

‘]d. 

.id. 

3 d. 


Voire li, ad, 
Acept. Gs. 

Voice Cvl. 
Acept. 3s. 6 d. 

Voice od- 
Acept, 3s, 6 il. 

Voice 2s. 
Acept. 6s. 

Voice IS. 
Acept, 5s. 
Voice 6 fl. 
Acept. 3s. 6 d. 

Voice Gt?. 
Acept. 3s. 6 d. 

Voice 2s. 
Acept. Cs. 
Voice 6(f. 
Acept. 2S, 6 d. 
per volume 


-WalUer 
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GLOSSARY 


Below are given 'bnef definitions of 
some of tlic more common musical terms, 
Fuller definitions, and explanations of 
terms not contained in this list ^vill be 
found in Grove's "Dictionary of Music and 
Musicians.'’ 

.4 capclla .—In the church style, 

A capyiccio.~Ai the caprice. According 
to the performer's fancy, 

Accelerando .—Increasing the speed, 
Crushing note— 



Accidental. —Sharps, flats or naturals intro¬ 
duced during the course of music, 

Adagio, —Slowly, The slow movement of 
a sonata or symphony is sometimes called 
the Adagio. 

Ad libiiitf/i .—At will. 

Agitato .—In a hurried, restless manner, 
i 4 1>.—Melody, tune. See Aria. 

Alberti Bass ,—An accompaniment of 
arpeggios and broken cliords. Commonly 
used in the i8th Century— 



AlV^va alia .—An octave higher, Shown— 



All’^va bassa .—An octave lower, Shown—■ 



Allargando. —Broadening, Getting slower, 
Allegretto. —Quickly, but not as quickly as 
Allegro. 

Allegro .—Quickly and lively. 


AlUmande .—A dance in duple time. 

A piacere .—At pleasure, as regards the 
time. 

Assiii.—Very, 

Appoggialiira.—A leaning note— 



Its performance depends to some extent upon 
the period and the context of the music. 

Aria .—A tune or melody, but on a bigger 
scale than the form usually suggested by 
the term air. Good examples are "Why do 
the Nations" and "He shall feed his flock" 
from " Messiah." 

Arpeggio .—In the style of a harp— 



A tempo .—In time. Used after the time 
has been varied from the normal. 

Aftacca .—Proceed at once. No pause. 
Aiigmeniaiion .—A device common in 
fugues. Writing the subject in longer notes. 
See Diminnlioii. 

Bagatelles .—Short sketches, Beethoven 
wrote a number of such pieces, 

Ballad .—A narrative song or cantata, 
Sometimes used to mean a jjopular song. 

Ballet (pronounce the "ct”),—A song of 
the madrigal type, with a "fal la” cliorus, 
A favourite form with the lutenist composers 
of the i6th and 17th centuries. 

Band.-^A section of an orchestra; c,g,, 
string, wood wind, brass or percussion. 
Barcarolle .—Boating song. Rhythm of 
rowing. Good example in "Tales of 
Hoffmann,” by Offenbach, 

Baritone .—'The male voice, between Bass 
and Tenor. See Human Voice. 

Bass .—The lowest type of male voice. 
See Tinman Voice. 
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Bassoon .—The b;is5 instniincuL o[ tlic 
wood wind departnicnt of the orcliestia. 



Bei-ceiise .—Cradle song. Cliopin wrote an 
example, Op. 57. which is well known, 

Biiiayy P'orjii .—A form in music Ixiscd 011 
two [)i‘incipal iclea.s or subjects, A Hiiu])le 
example is '* Harlxiva Allen," Most of Bach’s 
''Inventions" are in this form. Sec 'iernary 
Form. 

Bis. —Twice, Keiicat. 

Bolero .—A Spanish dance in !l Lime, A 
famous modern exami)le is that by Ravel, 

Bn'VL'.—The longest note in common use 
to-day, In an older system of notation it 
was Lite .shortest note, hence its name, 
''hrief," "short." 

C Cli'/.—A sign to mark the po.sition on 
the stave of middle C— 



Caiiimci'.—The end of a phrase. Cadences 
are analngous to punctuation in Itnglish, 
Skill is needed in their use so that there is 
surficient variation in Llio atronglh and 
importance of the endings of the idirases. 

r. Pcrfi'd {Au/lienlic) Cadence or Full 
Close, l^'roin the dominant cliord to tlio 
tonic chord, 

2. Imperfect Cadence or Ilaif Close. Bnd.s 
on the dominant chord. 

3, Plai’al Cadence. Trom the snbdomiiiant 
clujrd to tlie tonic chord. The "Anicn” at 
the end of a hymn is usually a jdagal cadence, 

lu/errnpted Cadence. The dominant 
chord is played and then the tonic chord i,s 
expected to make a Perfect Cadence, but 
another chord, frequently the .svibniedianL, 
is played instead. 

Cadenza .—A llorid passage at the end of 
a piece, It is to he found frcqiiciiLly in the 
first movement of conccrLo.s by Beethoven 
and ihahms. 

Cala)ido .—Becoming quieter and .slower. 


Ca)inn .—A coini)osiLion in which a passage 
ajqjcaving in one pari, ai)pc;u's also in another 
part after a brief re.sL. Examine the treble 
and tenor ])art.H in the hymn tunc called 
"Tallis' Canon," See Round. 

Ca}ilahi/c .—In a singing style. 

Cantata .—Literally "a singing piece." It 
originally nicant a work for solo voice with 
accompaniment, consi.sting of a mixture of 
recitative and aria, and was first used in 
about ifioo. It now means choral work, an 
oratorio of small dimensions, tliough the 
words may be sacred or secular, 

Caich.~--B kind of round or canon for three 
or four I’oicos, Tlie bringing together of the 
different words as sung by llic various 
singers produces new and subtle meanings. 
Many examples were produced in the 17th 
and i8th centuries. 

Choral .—A German hymn tunc; c,g,, 
"Nun danket;" "Waclict auE," 

Chord .—A combination of notes to be 
sung or played together-- 



Chromatic .—Contrary of diatonic. Refers 
to "colour"— A 


'I'liese two notes are both F, hut the second 
is of a different colour from the fii'st. 

Cimhalu or Cembalo .—A kind of harpsi¬ 
chord. Sec Pianoforte. 



Clarinet .—A reed in.strnmcnt in the wood 
wind section of Llie orchestra, 
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Clavecin .—French name for harpsichord, 

Clavier .—Keyboard of the organ or piano- 

Clef .—'A sign i IS) to show 
which part of the Great Stave is being used. 

Coda .—A tail piece. A passage, frequently 
of some length, at the end of a piece, bringing 
it to a strong conclusion, It was considerably 
developed by Beethoven in his sonatas and 
symplionies, and has been used extensively 
by most composers since his time. The last 
42 bars of the first movement of Beethoven's 
"Sonata in C Minor” ("Moonlight”) form 
a coda. 

Coloratura .—Style oE vocal music contain¬ 
ing runs and florid passages; e.g., "Rejoice 
greatly" from Handel's "Messiah,” 

Commot Chord .—A note together with 
the major or minor 3rd and perfect 5th 
above— 


Conmoii Time .—Frequently used to 
express \ time, and shown— 



CompDinid Time .—Time in which the beats 
are divisible into thirds and not into halves 
and quarters as in simple time. In compound 
time the numerator of the time signature is 
6, 9, or 12. See Simple Time. 

Concerto .—A composition in several move¬ 
ments for one or more solo instruments and 
orchestra. See Sonata; Symphony. 

Concord .—An interval complete in itself 
and requiring nothing to follow it. Sometimes 
called consonance. See Discord. 

Contralto .—The lowest form of female 
voice. Sec Human Voice. 

Cor Aii^lais .—A wood wind, instrument, 
similar to an oboe. 




Corno. —Horn. 

Corom .—A pause. Shown—■v- 
Crescendo .—Becoming louder. Shown- 


cresc: or 


Crooks .—Small metal tubes used in trum¬ 
pets and horns for altering the key, before 
the modern valve instruments were invented. 

Da Capo .—RepceVt from the beginning. 
Shown—D.C, Many of Handel's arias are 
called "Da Capo Arias” because the last 
section is not written out—the singer is 
merely told to repeat the first section Dti 
Capo. 

Dal Se^no .—Repeat from the sign, $ 
Descant .—A counter melody to be simg 
above a given tune. 

Diapason .—A complete octave. The most 
important and characteristic quality of organ 
tone. 

Diatonic .—"Through the tones,” Con¬ 
taining no chromatic notes. The tunes 
"St, Aime” and "Tallis’ Canon” are diatonic. 
Every note used is in the scale or key of the 
tunc. 

Diminuendo .—Becoming softer. Shown— 
dim: or ^ 

Diminulion .—A device common in fugues. 
Writing the subject in shorter notes. See 
Augmentation. 

Discord .—An interval or chord needing 
another interval or chord to resolve it; e.g., 
all fourths and sevenths are discords; some¬ 
times called a dissonance. 

Dolce .—Softly and sweetly. 

Doiore.' —Sadly. 

Dominant .—^The fifth degree of the scale, 
Avhicli is the most important note after the 
tonic or key note. 

Double Bar .—^Two vertical lines across 
the stave to mark the end of a piece or a 
section of it— 


Double Bass.—'nic lowest string instru¬ 
ment in the orchestra. 

Duel .—A composition for two performers, 
Other terms of this type arc, trio, qnarlcl, 
quintet, sextet, septet, octet, and nonet. 

Duple Time .—Time with two beats in 
each bar. 

Enhannonic.—E'aving a change of nota¬ 
tion, but no cliange of pitch; e,g,, F G b- 
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Eiilr’acle .—Music played between the acts 
of an opera; e.g,, '‘Rosamond,’' by Schubert. 

Episode ,—A passage in a fugue between 
the entries of the subject. 

Equal Temperament .—The modern system 
of tuning keyboard instruments by which 
the octave is divided into 12 equal semi-tones. 
See Just Intonation. 

Elude. —study, A composition for 
developing a particular branch of technique. 
Chopin’s Etudes, in addition to thi.s quality, 
have great mu.sical and artistic value, 

Extemporisation .—Creating and perform¬ 
ing simultaneously. Improvisation. 

E Clef .—The sign to show that lire lowest 
five lines of the Great Stave are in use— 



F is on the fourth line. 


HI 


names; c,g., fii^nc, sonata form, nicniiet and 
trio form, canon, etc. 

Forte. —Loudly, Shown— f. 

Forlissiuio .—^^ery loudly. Shown— 
Fugue .—A contrapuntal form of music, 
based on one or two short themes called 
the subject, See Bach’s "48 Preludes and 
Fugues for the Well-Tempered Clavier,” 
Full Score .—The book ased by the conduc¬ 
tor, containing all the parl.s to be sung or 
played by all the performers. The music 
used by individual pcrfoniiers is called a 
''part.” The complete copy of all the vocal 
piirts is called the “vocal score.” 

G Clef .—The sign used to show that the 
top five lines of the Great Stave are in use— 



G, Is on the second line. 


Faux bourdon .—Literally “false bass.” 
An early system of harmonisation. For 
examples see "English I-Iymiiar' and “Songs 
of Praise." 

FogoUo or Bassoon.—A. reed instrument 
used in the orchestra. 

Fantasia.—A compo.siticoi in Jio fi.xed 
stylo or form. Its shape is determined by 
the fancy; c,g., Vaughan Williams' "Fantasia 


Gamut .—Seale or compass. 

Gavotte .—A lively, yet dignified, dance tune, 
Giuslo. —Suitable, correct. 

Glee .—Unaccompanied vocal music, 

usually for male voice.?, with one voice to 
each part. See Catch, Madrigal, Part Song, 
Grace Notes .—Ornamental and decorative 
notes. 

Gran cassa .—Big Drum. Sec Tympain. 


on Clu'istinus Carols. ” 

Fermafa ,—A pause. Sliow]i—-r* 
Fifleeui!i.— n\Q double octave. 

Figured Bass .—A bass, under which 
figures were jdaced to denote the chords 
with which it is to be harmonised— 



Many of Handel's accompaniment.s were 
wi'ittcn in this wa5^ 

Flat .—A sign ([7) to lower a note by one 
semitone. 



Flute .—A wood wind instrument of the 
orchestra. 


Grave .—Very slowly and solemnly. 

Great Stove .—A series of eleven lines on 


which all the notes from bass G to treble F 
may be written. Owing to the difiiculty of 
Form .—Tlic shape in which music is reading from it, tlie middle line is removed, 
presented, Forms having special cliaracLcr- and there remain the two staves of 5 lines 
istic features have been given particular familiar in pianoforte nursic. 
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Gyosso. —Great; full; grand; c.g., ‘'Con¬ 
certo grosso,” by Handel. 

Gyoimd Bass. —'A short bass phrase 
repeated a number of times, over which 
different melodics or harmonies are written; 
e.g,, "Dido’s Lament,'' by Purcell, and the 
'‘Crucifixns’’ in Hach’.s "Mass in B Minor," 
Sec ]^assacnglia. 

II .—German name for the note B natural. 
Some coinpo.sers, iiichidiiig Schumann, have 
written works on the notes B.A.C.H, 
as an act of homage 
O— n - « to the great mastei-, 

In German B denotes 

our B flat. 


Half Close. —A cadence ending on the 
dominant chord, See Cadence. 



Pressure on the keys 
caused plectra to 
pluck the strings, 
producing a soft tone 
with little sustaining 
power. See Piano- 
forle. 

Horn. —A brass 
instrument of the 
orche.stra usually 
called the Prcnch 
horn to distinguish 
it from the English 
horn, or cor anglais 




which belongs to the wood wind depart¬ 
ment. 

Human Voice .—The compass of the human 


voice is roughly— 


to 




No single person has ever, of course, possessed 
a voice covering so phenomenal a range, 
but all voices have a compass somewhere 
between those two limits. The following 
table will give the average compass of the 
different voices, about two octaves in each 
ease, It will be noticed that there is some 
overlapping, The best tone is never possible 
on the extreme notes, 

MEN WOMEN 

Q. SOPRANO 

TENOR — 




BARITONE ^ 




BASS 


Si. 


JT 


MEZZO SOPRANO 

CONTRALTO 



■a 

There are certain further classifications, such 
as ienore robusto, and coloratura soprano, 
etc,, but discussion of them is beyond the 
scope of the present work, 

Imilaiion .—The repetition of short phrases 
in another part or at a different pitch. Every 
well constructed piece, however simple, 
contains examples of it. See canon. 

Imperfect Cadence. —An ending on the 
dominant chord, preceded by the tonic 
chord, See Cadence. 

Impromptu. —A composition written with¬ 
out preparatory work or study, Schubert 
wrote a number of popular pieces of this type. 

Interval .—The difference in pitch between 
two notes. It is named from the number of 
degrees of the stave involved. An interval 
greater than an octave is said to be com¬ 
pound; thus a tcntli is somoLimes called a 

compound third,— q _ 

See Concord: His- R - o- j -■ ». : 

cord. 9 rd 7 th 0 th Unison 
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I)ivcntion. —A slioit piece in Binary form. 
The term was probably xiscd by no oilier 
composer but J, S, Bach, who wrote a 
miinber of pieces in this form. 

Inverston .— 

I, Reversing the notes of an interval— 



2, Changing the position of the notes of 
a chord, with <a dif[ei'ent note in the bass— 



3. Reversing a jilirase— 



Jongleurs. —Itinerant musicians of the 

Middle Ages. 

Just Intonation .—Just temperament. Tun¬ 
ing of instruments according to accurate 
scientific intervals, String instruments arc 
played in this system of tuning. See Equal 
Temperament. 

Kapellmeister. —Conductor or Director of 
mu.sic. 

Key .—Scale. A piece is said to be in a 
certain key or scale, .shown by the .scries of 
sharps or Hats placed at tlie beginning, cnlled 
the Key Signature, 

Keynote .—Tlie tonic note. The principle 
note of the .scale. 

hargamente. —Broadening the time. 

Largo .—^Broadly, Slowly. 

Leader .—Tlie principal violinist of the 
orchestra, He usually sits linincdialcly on 
the conductor's left. 

Ledger lines .—The short lines placed aliovc 
or below the stave to accommotlalc those 
notes which are too high or too low to be 
placed upon the stave itself. 

Legato .—Smoothly, Opposite of staccato. 

Leggicro. —Lightly, 

Lento.- -Slowly. 

Libretto. —^Tlio booJc of words of an opera 
or oratorio. It is only rarely that a composer, 
like Wagner, writes his own libretto. 


Lied. —Song. 

Lieder .—Songs of the type written liy 
Schubert, Schumann, Brahms and Wolf, 

LTsfesso.—-The same; o.g., I’l'sfc.sso tempi )— 
the same time. 

Loco. —In the usual place, A direction 
used to contradict tire instruction to play 
an octave highei nr lower, 

Lide. —-A stringed instrument cojinnonly 
used in the ihth and 
17th centuries. The 
accomptaihmcnt.s of the 
early cxainplc.s of .song 
written by Dowlaiul and 
other lilizaboLhaii com¬ 
posers were VTitten for 
this iiislnnncnl. These 
comjxiscrs arc somctiine.s 
rcfcri'ccl to collectively as 
the Jaitcnisl School. 

Msdrigal. —A .secular, 
vocal composition; 

]Jolyj)honic in character. 

The best examples are to 
be found in the wnrk.s of Palc-strina, Morlcy, 
Weollces and Byrd, 

Mrfcstoso.—In a majestic manner. 

Major.-- 

I. Major third has four .semiLone.s; c.g., 



Major sixth lia.s nine .seinitoiic.s-- 

2. Major .scale is a diatonic .scale witli the 
somiloncs between the Uiinl and fourth 
notes, ami the seventh and eiglUlr notes. 
So called bccaii.se the thir<l note of the .sciilc 
is a major third above the tonic. 

3. Major triad con.si.st.s of a Jiolc and the 
major third and perfect liltli ahov'c— 


A/fU'rrifti.—^klavked. iunphasised, 

Masiiiie.- - A play, \’ery common in .Stiiiirt 
limes, in whicli Llie player.s wore masks to 
suggest the character they represented, The 
best ]inels of the time, including Milton, 
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wrote Lhc libretti, iind the music wns written 
by Lawes, C, Gibbons and other famous 
centemporary composers, Henry Purcell 
considerably expanded this form for his 
operas, "King Arthm" and ‘‘Diodetian.’' 
McdiaH(.—'n\c third note of the major scale. 
Mcno. —Leas. I\Icno mosso —less move¬ 
ment. 

Mcniicl.—' A graceful dance in triple time. 
Many example.? were written by Badi, 
Handel, Mozart and Haydn. 

Mclyonohie .—An iiistmment for indicating 
the exact .speed of music. The essential 
feature of it is the pendulum which can be 
set swinging at a dciinite number of o.scillu- 
tioiis per niiiiLitc, If set at Go, it will beat 
Go limes i)cr minute, or if at 120, then 120 
times per niimUe, A metronome mark; c.g., 
■--84, is frequently seen at the begin¬ 
ning of a piece of music. 

Mezzo Sopyano.—Thc female voice between 
Cuutralto and Soprniio. See Human Voice. 

Middle C .—The C in lire centre of the 
pianoforte. It is also the note which is 
written on the middle line of the Great 
Stave. See Gycat Slave. 

Minoy. —Less, A minor interval has one 
semitone less than a major, A minor trmd 
is composed of a note, and a minor third 
and perfect fifth above— 

Modt’.—Senh. At one time many modes 
were used, but nowadays music is restricted 
to two, major and minor. 

^[v(il(lniioll .—Change of key. 
i\folto .—Very much, Allcj^ro molto —^very 
quickly. 

Mold .—A contrapuntal work, for voices, 
with sacred words. Parry’s "Songs of 
Farewell'’ are good modern examples of 
this form. 

Mule .—A small in.stiTiincnt, usually of 
mptah placed on tiui bridge of .slrmgcd 
in.strumciUs to deaden the lone and incidcnl- 
ully to cliaiigc the quality. The term is also 
used for the pad which is placed in the bell 
of brass insLrumeiit.s for the .same purpose. 


Natiiyal .—A sign ([p to contradict a sharp 
or flat. 

Neumes, —An elaborate system of notation 
in common use during the Middle Ages. 

Opera. —A dramatic work in which music 
fomis the essential part. The form dates 
from the heginiiing of the 17th century, a.s 
docs the oratorio, from which, in those early 
days, it differed very little, Wagner laid 
greater stress upon the dramatic character 
of the form than did his predecessors, and 
called his works "Music Dramas," 
opus. —A work. Composers frequently 
give their compositions an opus number, 
which is of great assistance for reference and 
classification. For example, Beetho^'cn’,s 
"Symphony in C Minor" is Opus 67, 

Oratorio. —A composition, containing solos 
and choruses, with accompaniment and based 
oil a sacred subject. Handel wrote many, in¬ 
cluding " Messiah;" a typical modern example 
is "The Dream of Gerontiiis," by Elgar. 
Orchestra. —See end of Glossary. 

Part. —The musk performed by an indi¬ 
vidual player or singer; e.g,, flute part, 
trombone part. See Pull Score. 

Pari Song.—k vocal composition, with 
several voices to each part. Sec Madrigal; 
Glee. 

Passacaglia. —An old Spanish dance in 
triple time. Also a series of variations wi'itLcn 
upon a ground bass. One of the finest 
examples is Bach’s "Passacaglia and Fugue 
in C Minor," for the organ, 

Percussion Instriiinent .— An instrument 
whose tone is produced by hitting; e.g., 
drum, cymbals. 

Perfect Cadence. —Full close, dominant 
chord to tonic chord. 

Pcsanle. —Weightily, Heavily. 

Piano. —Softly. Shown—P. 

Pianoforte. —A modern keyboard instrii- 
meut. The fu'st pianoforte were made at 
the beginning of the 18th century, during 
the lifetime of Flandel and J. S, Bach, 
Earlier keyboard instruments from which 
the pianoforte was evolved were the clavi¬ 
chord, cymbals, virginal, spinet and harpsi¬ 
chord. The tone of these earlier instruments 
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was soft, but by the; use of hatnniers instead of 
plectra the pianoforte can produce both 
soft and loud lone; hence its name, piano¬ 
forte, or ‘'soft-loud,” 

Piccolo. —A small flute. Tlic highest of 
the wood wind instruments in the orchestra. 

Pin. —A little, Pin allegro —a little faster. 

Pizzicato.- —Pinched, Plucking the strings 
of violins, etc,, instead of bowing them, 

Plagal Cadence. —An ending consisting of 
the subdominant chord followed by the tonic 
chord, as in the "Amen” of most hymns. 

Poco. —A little. Poco lento —rather slow. 

Polyphony. —Music in many parts. Poly¬ 
phonic music at its best was written in the 
late i6th century by Byrd, Palestrina, etc, 

Presto. —Very quickly. 

Programme Music. —Music which describes 
events. For example, Richard Strauss in 
his tone poem “Don Quixote,” attempts to 
describe through the medium of music the 
escapades of Cei'vanles' hero: Elgar has the 
same motive in liis ''Falstaff,'' Music which 
is not of this pictorial kind is called Absolute 
Music. Programme music is closely allied 
with the Romantic Movement of the 19th 
century, in the works of Schubert, Schumann, 
Mendelssohn, Liszt, Wagner, and Strauss. 

Rcciiaiive. —Music that is declaimed. 
Words are recited upon notes, accompanied 
by a few simple chords. Copioii.s examples 
are to be found in ''Messiah'' (Handel), 
"Creation" (Haydn) and in "St. Matllicw 
Passion” and "St, John Passion" (Bach), 

Resonance. —The resounding quality of tone, 

Ritardnndo. —Becoming slower. Shown—■ 
ril; or ritard. 

Rondo. —A form of music in whicii a 
passage recurs several times, each prcsciila- 
tion of it being followed by a conti'asted 
passage or episode. Tlie last movement of 
Haydn’s "Pianoforte Sonata No. 22, in 
D,” is an c.xample. 

Round. —A vocal composiLion in which 
the several voices .sing the same time, 
starting at stated distances, the whole 


producing correct and mn.sicid harmonj', 
One of the be.sL known is "Come, follow.” 

Riibnlo. —Literally, "robbed.” To prevent 
music becoming I'igid in perfonuance there 
is frequently a slight deviation from the 
regular beat, a "give and take” a,s it were. 
This is rubalo. 

Sarabnnde. —A Spanish dunce in J lime. 
The form wa.s often used in the suites of 
Couperin, Scarlatti and other keyboard 
composers of the I7tli and i8tli centuries, 

Scale .—A seric.s of notes in alphabetical 
order. The. chief scales in use to-d;Ly arc the 
major, minor and chromatic, and sometimes 
the wliolc tone. These have been evolved 
from the Greek modes, and the old ecclesias¬ 
tical modes in which mu,sic was commonly 
written until the end of the ibth century. 

Scherzo. —Literally "a joke,” A quick 
movement often found in symphonies in 
place of the mennet. Good examples arc to he 
found in Beethoven's 5th and 7th .symphonies. 

Score. —A book containing a copy of all 
the coniponont parts of inii.sic to be per¬ 
formed. A vocal .score contains a copy of 
all the voice part.s. An orchestral score 
contains a copy of all the instnimcntal parts. 
A full score contains a cojjy of all the parts, 
voceil and instrumental, 

Segue .—Follow straight on, without pause. 

Sempre .—Always. Scinpre crc.se —continu¬ 
ing to get louder, 

Senza. —WiClioiit, Sciiza pcil \—^witlioiit the 
pedal. 

■ Sequence. —The rei;etition of a phrase at 
a higher or hnver jntch, 

Sharp. — Sign used to raise a note by 

one semitone. 

Simple Time .—'Piine in which the boats are 
divisible into liah'cs and (piiirtcrs, In sirnpU; 
time the niimcralnr of the time signatnre is 
2, 3 or 4, See Compound Ti)ne. 

Singing to tonic sol [;i, 

Sonata .—Literally, "a sounding piece,” 
A conipo.sition of several movcmciUs fur one 
or two solo iiislruinenls. Tlie lust niovemonl 
is generally in llie jiarLicuhir form called 
"sonata first niovcineiiL form,” Sec 
Concerto; Symphony. 
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Soprano. —I'lic highest type of female 
voice, Sec Himian Voiev. 

Sordine.—h. mute. 

5 oiVc;nf/o,—Ill a sustained maimer. 

Spinet.—An old keyboard instrLiinent, a 
precursor of the pianoforte, 

Staccato .—Sliort ancl detached. Opposite 
of legato, 

Strepiloso .—Noisily and boisterously. 

Drawing closer. The entries of 
the .subject in a fugue are frequently in 
stretto; c,g., one voice enters before the 
previous voice has completed the subject, 
thus causing overlapping. 

Siibdoininanl .—The foiirtli degree of the 
scale. 

Snpertonic .—The second degree of the scale. 

Suspension .—The holding of a note of a 
cboid over another chord, of which it forms 
no [larl— 


Synip/iony. —Literally, "agreeing in 
sound," A work similar in form to a sonata, 
consisting of several movements, usually 
oil a large scale, for orchestra. Among the 
greatest compo,sc]‘s in this form are Beet¬ 
hoven, Brahms, lilgar. Sec Sonata', Concerto. 

Syncopation. —Di.splaceinent of the accent 
in the bar, or placing the accent on a usually 
weak part of the bar, 

Tacei. —Silent, 

Teinpcraiwciit .—A system of tuning instru- 
meiUs, At one time, all instruments were 
tuned according to Just Tentperamenl, in 
wliicli sy.stcin all tlie notes of the scale were 
exactly and .scientifically in tunc. When 
music, ill the lylh, century, began to make 
frequent modulations during the course of 
a piece, it was found nccessjiry to effect a 
compromise iu tuning. The .system of Equal 
Teviperairient was adopted, whereby the 
octave was divided into 13 equal semitones 
making modulation fiom key to key an 
easy matter. Modern keyboard instruments 
are still tuned in Equal Temperament. 
In the 17th and 18th cenUines, during the 
lifetime of J. S, Bacb, there was considerable 
controversy on the subject, Bach's adherence 



to the new Equal Temperament system was 
confirmed by his 48 Preludes and Fugues 
for the Well Tempered Clavier- in this work 
there arc two preludes and fugues in each 
major and minor key. 

Tempo. —Time. A tempo, in time. 

Tenor .—^The highest type of male voice, 
See Human Voice. 

Ternary Form .—Three part form, consist¬ 
ing of statement, contrast and re-statement. 
A simple example is My love’s an arbutus. 
Sec Binary I'orm. 

Thorough Bass .—'Figured Bass. 

Tie .—A slur joining two notes of the same 
pitch. J J The second note in this case 

is not played, but merely sustained. 

Toccata .—Literally a "touching" piece, 
A vapid, brilliant type of piece, calling for 
dexterity of fingers. 

Tonic .—^Thc principal note of the scale 
or key. Key note, Doh, 

Transpose .—To write or play music in a 
different key. 

Transposing insirnnieyil. — Instruments 
which, owing to a peculiarity in construc¬ 
tion, do not play the exact notes written for 
them; e.g., clarinet; horn. 

Triad .—chord of three notes, i,e. note 
3rd and 5th above, 

Trio, — A. composition for three voices. 
The middle section of a menuet. 

Triplet .—A group of three notes played 


in the time of two. 



Trombone. —largt: 
See Orchestra. 


brass 


instrument. 



Trumpet .—A wind instrument consi.sting 
of a long metallic tube, once or twice 
curved, with ciip-sliapcd mouthpiece and 
ending in a bell, The tone is given by the 
vibration of the player's lips against tlie 
mouthpiece of the Lube, 
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Tuba.—The largest brass instrument in of the Elizabethan niadiigals were written 
the orchestra, See Orchestra. as being “apt for voices or viols." 



7 ’;,^Chorus, A direction to show that Music lor Ihe viola is usually wriLLcii in the 
all the performers arc to sing or play. alto clef. 

Tympaiii .'—'Kettle drums. See Orchestra. Violoncello .—Literally "little violin," It 

is nowaday.s u.snally called the ’cello. 



Unison .—The perfect 
interval— 

Unison singing is that in which all the singers, 
male and female, sing the music in octaves. 

Vamp .—To improvi.se an accompaniment 
which is usually based on the primary 
chords, tonic, dominant, and .subdominanl. 

Vibrato .—A trembling quality of lone. 
Players of stringed instruments obtain it 
by a free movement of the wrist as the 
finger "stops" the note on the string: the 
quality of tone is greatly enhanced by 
the judicious use of this eftect. Mo.st voicc.s 
liavc a natural vibrato; some singers 
cultivate it to such an extent that the 
intonation becomes untrue and the voice 
develops an unpleasant wol^ble. 

Viol .—A stringed instrument in common 
use in Elizabethan times. It was (he pre- 
enrsor of the modern string inslrnmcnls. It 
wa.s made in various sizes, in nuich the same 
way as string instruments are to-day. Many 




T'jWomc.'-TIio old naiiK! for double bass, 
yir{’\n<il—i\w old keyboard in.stniiiicnt. 
Much of the iiuslruinoiitiil imisic by Hyrd, 
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Gibbons and other contemportuy composers 
was written for it. Queen Elizabetli is siip- 


Inslniincnts may lie arranged in three 
classes according to the method hy which 
their Lone is produced, 

There are: 

I, those whose tone is produced by tlic 
bowing of strings, called string instru¬ 
ments. 



[Photo ! Kuiopbol. 


Quken Elizadetii's Virgikal 


posed to have Ijecn an accomplished exponent 
upon the virginal, 

Vivace .—Very quickly and lively. 

Wood, Flutes, o])ogs, clarinets, cor 

anglais, bassoons and otlier similar instru¬ 
ments. 

THE ORCHESTRA 

Tile word "orchestra" means literally, "a 
dancing place.” Originally it meant that 
part of the Greek theatre where the dancers 
porfonnccl their evolutions; its position was 
so arranged that tlie view of the stage 
from the auditorhim was not obstructed. 
Now it means the place in a theatre set 
apart for the musicians, or indeed, the body 
of imi.siciaiis themselves, 


2, those whose lone is produced by 
blowing into a pipe, called wind instru¬ 
ments. 

3, those whose tone is produced by hitting, 
called percussion instruments. 

In the modern orchestra all these three 
classes of iosLmments arc employed, Orclies- 
tras vary considerably in size and consLilii- 
lion, but the following table shows the 
complete list of instruments to be found in 
a large modern orcliestra such as the B.B,C. 
Symphony Orchestra, or the London Sym¬ 
phony Orchestra. The wind instruments 
are subdivided into two classes, wood wind 
and brass, according to the material of which 
the instruments are constructed. 
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Disposition or this Pi.ayiiur in 'nns Okciikstiia 


I, 

VIisl Vluliiis 

2, 

Rcroml Violins 


Double nasscs 


^’|01CU1('C||OB 

u 

Violas 

( 1 . 

]''lu(ca 

7 . 

UboiiS 

H, 

CljTlnvlE 

0. 

llassooua 

10 , 

rronoli rroins 

Ill 

'I'nimpDlH 

III 

Tnimlinnu iind Tiiba 

I3> 

Tympitii 

i|. 

L'oudiK'lor 


STRING 


WOOD WIND 

BRASS 

Violin 

313 

Piccolo 

1 , 

Horn . 

Viola 

14 

Piute j 


'rrumpet 

Violoncello (’cello) 

12 

Oboe . 

• fi 

Trombone . 

Double Bass 

10 

Cor Anglais (one 
of the oboe play¬ 
ers would play 
this when neccled) 
Clarinet . 5 

Tuba . 



Bassoon 

• 5 



PERCUSSION 


8 'J'ymimni • 2 

5 Pass Drum i 

() Cymbals 

t 'I'l'ianglc . I 

Gloclccnspicl i 


The numbers indicate the mimber of that contain 2 of each vvootl wind instrument, 
particular instrument in the B.B.C, Syin- 4 horns, 2 tniinpels, 8 trombones and 
phony Orchestra. Smaller orchestras usually probably about half the luiinlier of .striny.s. 
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Tlie complete copy of the music whicl, Ihc orclieslra is playing is called the Full Score, 
r thb hook the parts for the various inslruraenls arc urrauged in groups in the following 


In -this book the piirts 
conventioiiih inrinncr. 


WOOD WIND 


BRASS 


PILRCOSSION 


STRINGS 


Piccolo 

Flute 

Oboe 

Cor Anglais 

Clarinet 

Bassoon 

Horns 
Trumpei 
Trombone 
. Tnba 

■ Violin 1st 
Violin 2nd 
Viola. 

'Cello 

c. Double Bass 


When the orchestra is playing at a concert, 
it is essential that the players be arranged 
according to some well conceived plan, so 
that they can see the conductor and he in 
his turn knows exactly where each one of 
them is situated, The arrangement is 
dictated by the special conditions of the 
hall in whiclr the orchestra is playing, or 
by the particular wishes of the individual 
conductor. Here is a plan which is very 
widely favoured, 



CONDUCTOR 
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A LONDON SYMPHONY. 

R. VAUGHAN WILLIAMS. 

III. SCHE/RZO (Nocturne.) 



I.—VOL. VI'S 




Front llifpicluu LorJ LeigJilon, 


^tl’iiu'ssioil (1/(ll^ Fi'iif /Irl Soci'ply, J.M, 


The Music Lesson 









THE STORY OF MUSIC 


T O dclinc Lhc Lcrm "music” would 
be a difficult midcrtakiiig. Although 
iu these modern clays iheve is the 
o|jpoi'Liiiiity of hearing music as never 
l)cforc iu the history of the aid, to endeavour 
to describe it adequately in a short sentence 
is to attempt the impossible, It is not 
sufficient to say that li is a series of sounds; 
for the singing of a few isolated notes or 
the playing of a scries of chords upon the 
pianoforte would not of necessity produce 
what is generally recognised as music, 

Music is an art. This latter term may 
mean ''skill” or ''ability;” IniL used in 
the sense that "music is an art,” or "sculp¬ 
ture is an art,” it means "tlie expression 
of beauty,'' A sculptor conceives in liis 
mind a tiling of beauty, and through the 
medium of marble or bronze tries to give 
expression to what is in his mind; a painter 
sees a beautiful lanclscajic or a lovely figure, 
and through the mediums of colour and 
perspective tries to give expression to the 
beauty he lias experienced. In the same 
way a comjjoscr of music endeavours, 
Ihrough the medium of organised sounds, 
to express thoughts and ideas of beauty. 

Music, too, is a language—an international 
language. Many people may he isolated 
from tlieir French or German nciglihours 
as a result of language difficulty; yet it 
is possible for them to enjoy, appreciate 
and understand the music written by 
foreign composers. Foreign artists and 
orchestras frequently visit this country to 
perform the music of their own countries, 
and, what has not happened for centuries, 
British nnisician.s are performing British 
music in all countries of llm world; in this 
way the universal art and language of 
music i.s playing its part in (he iniirication 
and jXK’ilicatioii of niankind. 

It is iinpossihle to gi\’c a dati* for tlu; 
beginning of the art of music. Frimitivo 
man gave expression to liis UiunglUs and 


desirc.s tliroiigh simjde soiiiuls ciies ol 
fear, love or hate. In (hose cries theic is 
the beginning of both speech and music. 
As man hecaine more civili.s0<l he found it 
desirable to express himself more fully, and 
so .several .sounds were combined to form 
words; later wortl.s were aiTanged in iilii'a.se.s 
and sentences, and, gnuhi;illy, as Iho years 
have passed, speecli lias been dcwelopcd 
and expanded into the canuplex language 
we use to-day, This is Inie not only of 
English, hut uf all the other Jangiuige.s of 
tlic world, 

Imagine a primitive savage uttering a 
single vowel sound, possibly the sound 
"ah.” One (lay he found that it was :l 
pleasant effect to utter that same sound 
iir.sL at a high pitch and then at a lower 
one: the re.sult would he a tune, certainly 
a very ebnienlary one, but nevertheless, 
a tniie, Tlieu he di.seovercd that it was 
very pleasant to sing thn.su two nntc.s iu 
varying rbytlnns tti accompany his dancing; 
gradually mere notes would be arldcd to 
his times, new rhytliins invented, and his 
mii.sic would become more comjdcx and 
move expressive of what was in his mind. 
Through inaiiy ccntuiie.s development and 
expansion hav'c l)cen going on, each period 
contributing .something, until music lias 
become what we Jenow it to-day. 

IE mii.sic is to lie urulcrstood jiud appre¬ 
ciated it must be studied. An Englishman 
has to make a special study of a foreign 
language before he can use it. A foreign 
language contains sounds that arc unknown 
to him; there arc combinations of .soiiiuls, 
called words, lliat are .strange to him; 
laws of grammar and idiomatic expressions 
whicli th'iiiaiid his atlimtioii; and only after 
prolonged, iiitclIigciU sliul)’ can 1 i(“ atlaiii 
the Ihicncy and (‘asr which are necessary 
if Ik! is to use (lie language to exinx.ss him¬ 
self iulec]nalely. I'ho casi' of innsic is 
identical. Jl is .surprising to find fieoplc 

i'>3 
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enjoying music without knowing very much 
about its construction or its real nature. 
There is, of course, a certain pleasure to 
be derived from the hearing of beautiful 
sounds, without knowing what they arc 
intended to mcaiij but in real music the 
composer is expressing himself, and the 
listener can fully understand what is being 
expressed only if he first of all under¬ 
stands the language. J. S. Bach and 
Beethoven, like Shakespeare and Goethe, 
liad deep insight into truth and beauty; 
they expressed themselv’^es through the 
medium of organised sounds called music, 
tiiid he who would really understand, must 
sludy music, Tills aspect of music needs 
stressing in these days when tlie art is 
licing exploited so incessantly to its detri¬ 
ment by the crooner, the jaz.z band player, 
and the writers and publishers of much 
so-called "popular” mmsic. 

It is interesting to compare modem 
English, with the English of Coverdale 
and Tyndall; the language of those days 
was relatively pure and free from foreign 
words and expressions, but now, as a 
result of close contact with other nations 
and the discoveries of .science and the 
universal interest in sport, it has been found 
necessary to introduce hundreds of new 
words that were unknown a few centuries 
ago, In tlie same way it is interesting to 
Compare contemporary music with that 
written at some earlier period. An Eliza¬ 
bethan svould not understaud a great deal 
of our language: a Tudor musician would 
not undeistaud, and indeed could not 
tolerate, most of the music written to-day. 
The art has developed and expanded beyond 
recognition, The .story of music, as out¬ 
lined in the following pages, is a brief 
description of how such a transformation 
has been wrought. 


EARLY TIMES 

Tlic details of the development of 
music in very early Limes u,re obscure, 


though it is known that the art was 
practised in the days of the Egyptian, 
Greek and Roman Empires. It is generally 
supposed that the Greeks learnt the rudi¬ 
ments of music from the Eg57ptians. On 
many of the remains of Ancient Egypt, 
there are representations of musical instru¬ 
ments and their players, from which fact 
it may be deduced that the people of the 
time were greatlj^ interested in the art. 

Much of the pioneer work in the organisa¬ 
tion of the sounds used in music was done 
by the Greek theorists, amongst the greatest 
of whom was Pythagoras. They developed 
at first a series of four notes, called a tetra- 
chord; later, two tetrachords were joined, 
making an eight note scale, called a mode, 
from which our modern scales liavc been 
evolved. 

In the year 330 yX.u,, Pope Sylvester 
establislicd a singing school in Rome. It 
is supposed that even at that date the 
music practised was based upon the modes 
used by the ancient Greeks. St. Ambrose, 
Archbishop of Milan, took a great interest 
in the Music of the Church, and Pope 
Gregory the Great made a considerable 
revision of the Greek modes. Music was 
writt^ in these Gregorian modes for many 
centuries, indeed, until tire end of the 
sixteentli century when the contrapuntal 
style reached its perfection in the works 
of Palestrina, Byrd and Gibbons. After 
their time, music was restricted almost 
entirely to only two of these modes, the 
major and the minor, but the modern 
revival of interest in the music of the six¬ 
teenth century of the old church plainsong 
has revealed the beauty of the old modal 
system and encouraged composers such as 
Vaughan Williams, Charles Wood and 
Gustav Holst to make use of thorn for some 
of their music. 

The rise and development of vocal music 
until it reached ^icvfection in the sixteenth 
century provides an inlcresting study. In 
the earliest times, composers wrote only 
tunes to be sung in unison. Such tunes 
sound crude and elementary to modern 
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compass, contained many repeated notes, combine two times to be suntJ sumiltanc- 
and their rhythm showed little variety, ously, and set themselves to solve the 
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elemciiLai'V problems prcscnLcJ by lwo-[Xirt 
writing, Tor a long Lime all they tlW was 
lo write a time anfl add aiioLlier, which was 
the same l\mc a {orivtli above, rather like 
a descant. This kind of writing, whidi 
sounds intolerable to us, was called diaphony. 
Later, composers discovered that a far 
greater variety of effect could be obtained 
by combining Limes which did not always 
move ill the same direction, and tliat 
intervals of thirds and sixths were much 
more jilcasiiig than fourths. This use of 
various iiUcrv’als and the employment of 
contrary as well as siinilnr movement shows 
a big advance in composition, It was not 
long before composers learnt how to wite 
in three, four and more parts, so that even 
by tire twelfth and thirteenth centuries 
quite elaborate music was being wi’itten, 

Very little of this ancient music lias been 
pvesers'ed, but one striking compasition, 
Sumer is i-cumen in, gives a very good idea 
of the standard of writing in the thirteenth 
century. It is a unique work in many ways, 
composer iinlcnown, and is supposed to have 
been w’rittcn about the year 1225. 

As was Uic ease with all learning during 
the Middle Ages, music was fostered in the 
monasteries. It is not surprising to find, 
therefore, that the vast bulk of the music 
of this period was of a sacred nature: the 
monies were quite iiaUirally interested in 
the liturgies of the cliurch, and directed 
thcii- energies and studies to the composi¬ 
tion of suitable music for the services, A 
typical church musician of the Middle Ages 
was Jolm DiiiisLable {died 1453), who was 
not only a compo.ser but the author of a 
number of important treatises on the theory 
of music. 

Some of the reigning inonarths of England 
of tlii.'; ])criod not only enjoyed music and 
encouraged its composition and iiei-formance, 
but themselves took an active part in its 
development. Tlnus Henry V (reigned 
1413-1432) maintained a fullmusicaf CvStab- 
lishment as jiavt of Ihs Chapel Royal; 
Henry VI (rcigneil I.t22'-I453) was a com¬ 
poser of some merit; Henry VIII (reigned 


1509-1547) was properly trained in the 
art of music and wrote a numbei- of com¬ 
positions, some of wliich are still performed 
Lo this day. Other representative composers 
of this period whose music i.s frequently 
song in oiir Cathedrals rintl large parish 
churches were Christopher Tyc (c, 1500- 
1572/3), Richard Tarrant (died 1580), 
John Mei'becke (died c, 1585) who supplied 
the music for the new Prayer Book issued 
under Henry VIII, and Thomas Tallis 
(c. 1505-1585}, who, with • Mcrbcclcc, wa.s 
among the chief church niiisicians of the 
Reformation period, 

In addition to these so-called recognised 
composers, there were, in the early i\'Iiddle 
Ages, itinerant musicians called troubadours, 
trouvfcies or minnesingers, according to 
certain distinctive characteristics. They all 
had this in common, that they wandered 
from place to place, composing, singing and 
playing music, Tliesc wandering minstrels 
were welcome guests at the castles of the 
great nobles or among the peasants of tlic 
villages in those times when life was hard 
and dull, and when there was little to be 
had in tlie way of entertainment and amuse¬ 
ment. They would compose ballads, fre- 
(pienlly based on events of national, or 
local importance, or song.s about love or 
things of domestic interest, set them to 
simple music, and sing them during their 
journeys. These men were poets, mu-sicians 
and distributors of news. Among the 
troubadours who ^vcrc aristocrats may be 
named tlie English King, Richard Cocur 
dc Lion. 

Then, too, there is that vast collection of 
music called folk music, All countries of 
the world have their own folk music, and 
indeed different districts in a country have 
their own local products, Such music wa.s 
composed by unknowu authors, probably 
by several collaborators, The words fre¬ 
quently describe legends, local events or 
quite often are almost without sense or 
meaning; they have been set to tunes, 
usually quite short, with simple melodies 
and fascinating rliytlinis, many of which 
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are arLisLically perfect. For many genera¬ 
tions they were passed on from mouth to 
mouth; undoubtedly during the process 
m;my changes vvere made, and in this way 
the tunes were gradually improved until 
they assumed the form in which we know 
tlicni to-day, It is only in comparatively 
recent years that these songs have been 
written down. Enthusiasts like Cecil Sharp, 
have devoted enormous Lime and patience 
in seeking out these tunes and persuading 
shy, suspicious and unwilling peasants to 
sing them in order that they may be written 
clown. Such songs arc most enlightening 
ill their display of the character of the 
people of different parts of the world, or 
of a district of a pcarticiilar country, 
and in the last hundred years or so, 
have also had a distinct inlliiciicc on 
musical composition, More will be said 
about this in the discussion of Romantic 
Music. 

Tlic Tudor Period marks a great increase 
ill the .secularization of musk. Before that 
time, the officiiil composers were concerned 
almost entirely with church music, and 
refused to countenance such a thing as 
music of a secular nature. Upon the break¬ 
down of the monastic system and the re\dval 
of learning which took place in the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries, they modified and 
expanded their views, and soon w'cre com¬ 
posing music for secular purposes with great 
zest. Music during the Tudor Period was 
con.sidcred to be of great imporkince and 
no person could be accepted as being fully 
educated unless he could read music at 
sight, and take his part in the singing of 
madrigals. It was a common practice for 
friends to meet at each other’s houses in 
the evening, the parts to be distributed, 
and the time spent in the singing of madri^ls 
which were being composed in siicli pro¬ 
fusion at the time, The Elizabethan Period 
is one of the greatest in the histoiy of music 
in this country; it is, often called The Golden 
Period, There were many composers of 
oiitstandiiig merit—Byrd, Dowland, Weelkes, 
klorley, The country had been delivered 
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from the menace of Sjianish iinaision by 
the defeat of The Armada; English seamen 
were making their great \'oyagcs of dis- 
coveiy, and the country was becoming 
more and more prosperous; all this seem.s 
to have been rellccLcd in the contemporary 
music. Composers were ciicoaragecl ])y the 
Queen, to whom, as a mark of respect and 
homage, they dedicated a collection of 
madrigals called The Tiiumplis of Oiiana. 
English music at this time was second to 
none in the world, 

The greatest composer on the continent 
was the Italiaii, Palestrina (i 525 / 6 -i 5 (> 0 ' 
I-Ie was a composer of both sacred and 
.seciilai' music, and his work marks the 
culmination of the contrapuntal .style as 
shown in the madrigals and sacrotl music 
of liis time. One interesting fact about 
his music for the churcli may be noted. 
It was thouglit by the church authorities 
that the music for use in the church service 
had become too elaborate and ornate, and 
very often proved distracting instead of 
being an aid to worship, with tlic result 
that there was a danger of music being 
banned cntiicly. The story goes tliat 
Palestrina set about UTiting masses in 
whicli he very carefully preserved the devo¬ 
tional'sense of the word.s, wiili the re.siilt 
that the Council of Trent (1502) did not 
enforce its ban. The story may not be true 
in. every detail, but certainly Palestrina 
bi-ought about a great reform in the writing 
of music for the church service, The work 
which this reform is generally associated is 
Missa Papac Marcdli. Instead of long 
florid passages on syllables or unimportant 
words, the style became much moi’c simple 
through the adoption of the principle of one 
note for each word ov syllabic. 

'riiis rapid survey giv'os a brief description 
of the histoiy of vocal music down to the 
5'ear 1600. Aflcr that date tliere was a 
rcvolntionaiyi change in the idea about the 
functions of music and tlie Icdiniqiie of 
composition; so that in the next period, 
music branches out into some entiredy new 
dircclions. 
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GRAMOPHONE RECORDS 


CO^[rOSER 

VENI SANCTE SPIRITUS (loth century) 

MIRA LEGE {i2tli century) 

SUMER IS I-CUMEN IN 

LORD, FOR THY TENDER MERCIES' SAKE Faryani 


RECORD NUiMDER 

Columbia (History 
of Music) 5710 
Columbia (History 
of Music) 5710 
CoUrmbia (History 
of Music) 5715 
Columbia DB216 


OTHER MUSIC 


CALL TO REMEMBRANCE Farrant 

0 GOD OF BETHEL Tye 

0 LORD, THE MAKER OF ALL THINGS Uundy (some¬ 

times atti'i- 
biitecl to 
Henry VIIl) Novello 

0 LORD MY GOD, TO THEE ArcadeU 


OPERA 


F rom LIic point of view of learning and 
culture, the Middle Ages must be con¬ 
sidered a (lull and arid period during 
which little piogrc.ss was made. The majority 
ol pcojdc were ignorant, superstitious, and 
loo oppressed by the rigours of constant 
warfare and strife to be able to devote much 
attention to the cultivation of the arts. 
Ill the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, a 
great revival of interest in learning swept 
across Europe; men studied the writings 
of Ancient Greece and Rome; new views 
on religion and many other subjects were 
expressed, and a wider interest of things 
of the mind was sliowing itself everywhere. 
This Renaissance wroiiglit a great change 
in music. 

The change began in Italy, Some noble¬ 
men met together with the object of reviving 
the arts ol music and drama as they had 
been practised in Ancient Greece, They 


had as their models in addition to the plays 
of the Greeks, the mystery and miracle 
plays of the church of the Middle Ages, 
as well as secular plays that had been pro¬ 
duced by French writers. For some Lime 
music and Hie drama had been associated, 
but in the opera,s of these sixteenth century 
Italian composers, music was made to 
serve a much more important purpose; it 
was used as the direct expression of emotion, 
to accompany dancing, and to provide a 
background for the action by suggesting a 
storm, a battle or any other occurrence or 
event that was being portrayed on the stage. 

Most of the words were now sung by 
the characters in the play instead of being 
spoken by them. Sometimes they were set 
to melodies, or if they were of a declamatory 
nature they were recited on notes and 
accompanied by a few simple chords. This 
was the beginning of recitative. 
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One of llic earliest operas was Enridice 
by Peii which appeared in 1600, It would 
not interest a modern audience; but its 

importance lies in the fact that it marks 
tlie initiation of a new style of music which 
reached its culmination in the works of 

Wagner, Puccini and Richard Strauss, 

Although not a member of the band of 
friends who lirst wrote operas, one of the 
most important composers of the time was 
the Italian, Claudio 
Monteverdi (1567- 
164^^), During the 
early part of his 
career he wrote 

jnadrigals in the old 
contrapuntal style; 

Lhe "New Music,” 
as it was called, 
attracted him, and 
lie forsook the old 
style in which he 
did not excel to 
any marked degree, 
and began to write 
operas. His first 
opera, Orfeo, 
appeared in 1607, 

It was far in 
advance of anything 
of the kind tluit had 
been written before 
it, and served as a 
model for other 
works not only by 
himself 1)ut by 
other composers as 
well, Even to-day 
it is still occasionally jierformcd. One 
or two of its important features must 
be noted, because the history of opera is 
really an account of the building of a super¬ 
structure upon the foiinclation.s so ably 
laid by Monteverdi, There is a great affiuily 
between the mood of tlic words and that 
of the music; he felt that if music was to 
be a suitable vehicle for the expression of 
words, it must follow the changes of mood 
and sentiments in every phase. Madrigals 


wem written in parts for three, four or more 
voices, and sung unacconijianied: .such 
music sounded full and complete. In the 
operas it became customary to write for 
solo voices, to which it was necessary to 
add an instnuncntal accompaniment. Con¬ 
sequently Monteverdi evolved an orchestra 
consisting of harpsichord, lutes, viols, flutes 
and trumpets, a combination which he u.sed 
with great skill. He obtained variety by 
his use of the 
variolas classes of 
instruments, and so 
in a very elementary 
way solved .some of 
the problems of 
orchestration. He 
had a keen .sense of 
the dramatic, and on 
the tcclmical aide of 
music did much to 
cultivate the sense 
of key and modu¬ 
lation from one 
key to another, 
By scholars, Monte¬ 
verdi is considered 
to occupy a place 
mid-way between 
a I c a t r i 11 a and 
HandcJ (1685-1759), 
The next great 
compo.scr of operas 
^\’ a s /Mess a n d r o 
Scarlatti (1659-1725). 
During lii.S lifeLimc 
opera houses were 
built in inn n y 
Italian cities and towns, though in sonic 
places there was considerable oppo.sition 
from the chiircli authorities who objected 
to the way in which these establishments 
were conducted. The continuance of tlic 
opera liouscs was dependent to a \’ery large 
extent upon jniblic supjiorL; the conijiosers 
had to learn the kind of music which most 
appealed to those people who were willing 
to pay for seats in tlic theatre, with lire 
result that public opinion had a considcralile 
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effect upon tiie style in which operas were 
written. Most patrons enjoyed a spectacle, 
and music that was tuneful, sung by artists 
with first rate voices \vhicli tliey used with 
consummate skill, In Scarlatti's operas, 
therefore, there is iTiiich less of the dramatic 
than in Monteverdi’s; instead there arc arias, 
as they arc called, calculated to exliibit 
the vocal powers of some great singer, 
in place of the less spectacular type of 
music in which the composer was at great 
pains to follow faith¬ 
fully all the subtle 
cbaiiges of mood con¬ 
tained in tlie words, 

Scarlatti seems to 
have judged exactly 
what would appeal to 
tlic audiences; he set 
the style for a long 
succession of Italian 
opera composers, 
generally Icnown as 
the Neapolitan 
school, who were 
famed for the ex¬ 
cellence of their 
writing for the voice. 

He exerted consider¬ 
able influence upon 
Hniidel. 

The "New Music" 
had spread to 
France. Here, Jean 
Baptiste Lully 
(1633-1687) was the 
first composer of 
legitimate French 
opera. In early days he became associated 
with Moliere, for sonic of whose plays he 
wrote incidental music. Though an Italian 
by birth, he spent nearly the whole of his 
life at the French Court, and ultimately 
after a long period of scbcining and intrigue 
was naturalised and appointed Courl 
Hfusician, He W’role iiiany ballels, and 
frequently inlrodiiced them into his operas 
where they proved a great attraction to 
French audiences. Also, he has a claim 


to bo the first composer to write overtures to 
his operas. These overtures arc written in 
a particular form, now known as the French 
Overture Form; they consist of a slow 
movement, then a lively movement (fre¬ 
quently a fugue) and usually a slow con¬ 
cluding movement. A good example of 
this form is the overture to Messiah by 
Handel. 

In England, too, operas were becoming 
popular. After the Restoration of the 
monarchy, Charles 
II, who had become 
tlioroiighly familiar 
witli French music 
during his c.xile, 
was anxious to 
introduce music of 
similar type in this 
country. He sent 
a promising English 
musician, Pelham 
Humphrey, to 
France for the pur¬ 
pose of study; 
he, on his return, 
exerted consider¬ 
able influence upon 
other English com¬ 
posers, including 
Purcell, 

Henry Purcell 
(1658-1695), one of 
the greatest of 
English musical 
geniuses, wrote in¬ 
cidental music for 
many plays, and 
produced complete operas such as Dido a)id 
Aeneas, Diocletian, and King Arlhuy. His 
greatness is not fully realised partly because 
of his relatively short life, and partly because 
he v'as overshadowed by Handel who came 
to England shortly after Purcell's death. 

George Frederick Plandcl (1685-1759), 
who early showed a gift for music, went 
to Italy to complete his training, and there 
came under the influence of the Neapolitan 
school. He produced several operas there 
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Music (not the 
present institution) 
Wfis established for 
the promotion of 
Italian opera, with 
Handel as musical 
director and com¬ 
poser. For some 
years the uiicler- 
takingwas successful. 
Handel composed 
many operas wliicli 
received their first 
performance there; 
but gradually he lost 
public support, and 
that, combined with 
troubles among his 
singers, machinations 
of a rival, the pro¬ 
duction at another 
theatre of The 
Teggar's Opera which 
attracted great 
crowds of people, 
caused Handel to 
close his opera house 



which met with success, and then returned ability, rather than any genuine • 
to his native Germany. In 1710 he came in the music itself. Some ol the 
to England to produce his opera Rinaido ; as Lascia ch’io piauga aiul Omhra^ 
this venture was so successful that although (Largo) are still sung in the concevt^'^' 
he was under contract to return to Germany, but much of the fine music in Ui 
he wa,s determined to come to London again has sunk into oblivion, operas 

as soon as possible, where he felt there was The champion of operatic reforrn 
a unique opportunity for developing the were made during the eighteenth 
Italian style of opera in which he so firmly was Christopher Willibalcl Glnck (171 '^^'^hiry 
believed, At first he wrote opera in the 

On his return, the Royal Academy of Italian style, but became more 
Music (not the convinced 11'' 

style was ^1^^^ 

factory. 

spoill by thf, 

convention. 
restrictioiH A”? 

had to l)c Ob"’ 

upon satisfy}.. 
w«.llhy p. '8 

the genLr"’ 

The aims of P"*’ 
vardi 

hoen fagotic "Uj 
Gluck tlevolc?', 
self to vcj,"''™- 
them mul cJ 5 'T‘'*' 
them. His "‘""K 
that the'’™* 
should be 

sonumcnlse, I 
in the wordj, 

trowels 01 people, rrom a ptunlinghy V. Mignnril inHic Mus^iConcl/iCkvililly] t ll Q t the (IrnTn'i 

caused Handel to Lully should be alw/1 

close his opera house unfold itsell ? 

in 172S, a ruined man, It was only after this being hniiqicrcd by the prcvaili,, ' 
catastrophe that he wrote that long series of veiilions of (lie day. He objectoi}^. 
oratorios culminating in Messiah, by which wearisome sccpieiu’e of recitative ii,.!* 
he is chiefly remembered. His opcni-s arc which held nji the action, and 

now never performed upon the stage, So that the music .should Iiavc uiorc 

often the libretto is imsignirirant or e\-en one .section moving on (putc natutaib"-' 
silly; there are long'peidods during which the following witlioiiL long p:iiis^* 
there is little or no action, nnd the main apifian.se and acrlamalion by 
interest centres round the arias which were 'I'hc lii'.sL oiiora in which Gluck 
sung by singers with prodigious voices whose expression to his principals ■yva.s 
chief concern was the di.sphiy of their own produced in 17G2, whicli so pii?,?,|[ ] p'''' 


]'roiii a /.itJi/i'<ig by V. Migiinril in l!ic .Uiis* Coiid/, 
Lully 
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audience, and incidentally, shook his own 
faith, that he did not repeat the experiment 
for some time, It is interesting to note, in 
ptussing, that of all the early writers of opera, 
Ghick’s works are the earliest which genuinely 
interest a modern aiulience. His second 
opera in the reformed style was Alcesle, 
produced in 17(17; this met with a more 
iinincdiate success Ilian its predecessor. 

Then Gluck visited Piuis, which was a 
.stronghold of Italian opera. He secured 
the .support and 
patronage of Marie 
Antoinette, who, 
being an Austrian, 
was interested in 
his recent successes 
in i0.nna, and 
gnuliially, a large 
following from the 
general public, The 
city was divided 
into two camps; 
lliose who supported 
Gluck, and those 
who followed 
Piccinni, a composer 
of Italian opera 
who had been 
piicoiiragcd to come 
to Paris to oppo.se 
Gluck, Both the 
c(nn]w,scr.s produced 
operas according to 
their own particular 
theories. The 
.struggle was Jong 
and bitter, an cl 
only terminated in Gluck'.s success at tlic 
time of his death, Florid coloratura 
passages find no place in Gluck's opera,s; 
the mu.sic is more simple in style though 
more sincere; there is a more skilful 
use of the instruments of the orchestra, 
and the ovortiircs serve to prepare the 
audience for the mood of the subsequent 
action. He endeavoured, too, to write 
music of a disLinclivo nature for the various 
characters in the play, a jiracticc wliich was 


brought to perfection in the next century 
by Richard Wagner (1813-1883), 

Opera was considerably enhanced by the 
work of Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart (1756- 
1791), He was born at Salzburg, and was 
the son of a violinist. When still very young 
he and his sister were taken on a lour of 
many of the great cities of Europe as child 
prodigies. His first really important opera 
was hlomeno, produced at Munich in 1781 
on the occasion of a gi'eat carnival. Others 
followed in quick 
succession — The 
Maryiage of Figaro, 
1786; Don Giovanni, 
1787; Cosi fan tnits, 
1790; and his last, 
The Magic Flute, 
1791-. Those works 
arc important 
conLvibuLions to the 
repertoire of operas, 
and their popular! ly 
may be asses-sed from 
the frequent per¬ 
formances of the 
overtures and. arias 
in the concert room, 
and the annual 
stage productions in 
Mozart's native 
Salzburg, and at 
Glyndebournc, near 
Lewes, Sussex, 
Beethoven (1770- 
1827) was not greatly 
attracted to opera. 
He wrote one woi’k 
in this form, Fidelia, which, lliougli not a 
success at its first performance in 1805, is 
still performed to-day. The overture is 
frequently played in the concert room under 
the title Leonora, from the name of the 
heroine of the opera. In fad, there are 
three versions of this overture; but the 
greatest is Leonora No. 3, which gives an 
epitome of the story of the opera in music 
form; tliis overture is never played as tlie 
introduction to the opera. 
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The founder ol the German Romantic 
Opera style was Carl Maria von Weber 
(1786-1826). Pie was the son of an actor, 
from whom he acquired the technique of 
theatrical performance. Further oppor¬ 
tunities for the study of the problems of 
opera writing came during the periods 
when he was conducting at the opera bouses 
of Prague and Dresden, at which latter 
place Wagner gained so many triumphs. His 
first opera of importance was Der Freischulz 
(The Marksman), which initiated the style 
that inspired both Berlioz and Wagner. 
In the overture there are the beginnings of 
the "Icit motif” or leading theme which 
serve to express in music idea.s, thoughts or 
even the characters of persons in the play. 
This had been done to some extent before, 
by Mozart and Beethoven, but Weber 
was the first composer to develop it to 
great dimensions. Pie composed the operas 
Enyyanthc and Preciosa, wbich met with 
some success, and in 1826 he visited London 
to conduct the first performance of Obeyon 
at Covent Garden. Pie died in London 
in the same year, at the house of Sir 
George Smart, the Organist to the Chapel 
Royal, 

Meanwhile the Italian style of opera 
found its champion in Gioachino Rossini 
(1792-1868). At the early age of 21 he 
produced Tancredi, which met with instant 
success, A "Rossini fever” soon overtook 
Europe, and many operas of the type of 
Tancredi appeared in rapid succession. 
Among the best known arc The Barber 
of Seville and La Cenerentola (Cinderelki). 
In 1829 Rossini produced his gi’eat 
William Tell, after which very little 
music ever appeared from his pen. The 
characteristics of his music are a sense of 
humour, a vivacious style, and elaborate 
arias calculated to show off the technical 
powers of the .singers. 

The greatest comj)Oscr of opera in the 
nineteenth century was Richard Wagner 
(1813-1883), Pic was born in Leipzig. Soon 
after his birth liis mother became a widow; 
slic .sliortly afterwards married an actor so 
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that Wagner early came under the inniicnrc 
of the theatre which did miicli to fashion 
the form of tire works he was later to produce. 
He was a great admirer of Beethoven and 
Weber who.se works he knew intimately: 
from Beethoven he learnt the power of 
logical symplionic development, and from 
Weber the art of expressing the dramatic. 
The first important opera was Pienzi, 
completed in 1840: he was living in Paris 
at the time and used all possible influence 
to have it perfonned there, in the city then 
considered to be the centre of operatic art. 
PTc was ausuccessful; Rie.nzi -was first pro¬ 
duced in Dresden in 1842, wJicre he weus 
soon afterwards appointed conductor. Rienzi 
was written in the style of favoiuitc com¬ 
posers of the clay, Mej’erbeer and Spontini, 
but ill The Flyin;^ Dutchman, Tannhaimer 
and Lohengrin, lie licgan to jnit into juactice 
new thcorie.s whicli he liad formulated. Tlitse 
were the thcone,5 of Mirsic Drama, Wagner 
maintained that the three chief means of 
expression are gesture, poetry and sound, 
In the old operas, gesture and poetry liarl to 
be forced into the background by an excessive 
insistence upon the importance of the music, 
pie consideml that in the ideal work, all 
three means of expression should lie of equal 
importance; the music and jioctry should 
enhance each other, and there should be a 
”fellowship of tlie arts,” The general public, 
too, would have to treat art as a .serious 
employment and not merely as an amuse¬ 
ment. Pic wrote his own Jibretto.s for tlic 
music dramiLs, but, while it must be admitted 
that ho transformed tlic whole .style and 
scope of opera, he failed to uphold his 
complete thcoric.s because he was a far 
greater miisidaii than he was a poet, To 
listen to Wagner’s works with an intelligence 
it is necessary to understand something of 
his u.se of the "Icit motif,” or leading 
theme. 

On hearing any Cif Wagnei'.s later works, 
the listener is certain to be slrneic by Llio 
frequent apixiarancc of a few striking Ihenies. 
This is due to the system of (he "Icif motif.” 
Wagiicr uses a .sliort llioino tn icprcsent an 
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idea, a Lhougbfc, ov a person, and by the skil¬ 
ful development, inodilication, and intensi¬ 
fication ol it, describes in the music all tliat 
is being unfolded upon tlic stage, The 
orchestral parts of these music dramas arc 
not merely empty accompaniments such as 
satisfied many composers of the Italian 
opera: they consist of a marvellous weaving 
together of all these threads of "Icit motif' 
into a texture of incredible beauty, with a 
rational and inevitable bearing upon what 
is happening on the 
stage. 

Wagner's other 
great works, which 
are i m m e n -s c I y 
popular at the pres¬ 
ent day arc;— 

1, The Rinfi of 
the Nibeliings. This 
is a trilogy consisting 
of The liliine^^old {an 
introduction). The 
Val/iyi-iii, Siegfried, 
and The- Dusk of 
Iho Cods. It took 
almut 25 years to 
complete, though 
there was a lircak 
of some years' 
duration in the 
composition of 
Siegfried during 
which Wagner 
wrote ’Tristan and 
Isolde. 

2, Trisianand Isolde. First performed 1865, 

3, 'The Maslersingcrs of Nuremberg. First 
performed 1868, 

4, Parsifal. First performed 1882. 

Wagner had been exiled from Germany 
in 1848 for his part in a rcvoliiluui. Tlie 
next period of his life was spent in Sivitzcr- 
land, but King Ludwig II of Havana invited 
him to lake up his (piarters in Mimicli, and 
granted him a pension for life, He designed a 
theatre for the production of his music dramas, 


which was finally built in the little town of 
EayreuLh, Here the orchestra is hidden, so 
that even in the most boisterous passages the 
voices of the singers are not overpowered, and 
arigorously strict tradition for the production 
of Wagner’s works has been built up and 
maintained to the present day. Every year 
admirers from all over the world make a 
pilgrimage to this great shrine ol Wagner's art. 

In Italy, contemporary with Wagner, was 
living Guiseppe Verdi (1813-1901). His early 
operas were in the 
generally accepted 
Italian style, though 
of a much higher 
standard than those 
written by his con- 
temporariesDonizetti 
and Bellini. They 
arc very melodious 
and make great 
demands upon the 
executants; Rigolcllo, 
II Trovatore, La 
Tmviata, and Aida, 
are still great 
favourites ^v i t h 
operatic audiences. 
For sixteen years 
after the production 
of Aida in 1871 Verdi 
composed no fiirtlicr 
operas, At that time 
his work was held in 
far higher esteem 
than Wagner's; but 
during those sixteen 
years Wagner's theories had been accepted by 
practically all operatic composers. When 
Oiltello was produced in 1887 and Palstaff 
in 1893, it was noticed that Verdi had 
succumbed in a great measure to the in¬ 
fluence of his great German contemporary. 

The nineteenth century is noteworthy also 
for the rise of the Russian Scliool of Opera. 
Russia ill its relatively backward state of 
civilization had played an almost insignificant 
part in the development of European music. 
During the ninctecntli century, however. 
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FRANCE 
Berlioz (t8(J3-ia(i9) 

Bcuvct\uLo Cellini (1B38) 

Gounotl (i8i8-iiS()]) 
l^aiist (1839) 

■Romeo and Juliet (iSf);) 

Bizet (1838-1875) 

Carmen (1875)- 
Saiiit-Saciis (1835-1021) 

Samson and Delilah (1877) 

Debussy (1862-1018) 

Pciidas an<l MdlisaiKle (1902) 



iJivvlwhs I'tJlftjs 
JfOUSSOROSKY 

there seems to have been an increased 
intoi'csL in the folk lore of the country, and 
her composers used these old legends and 
uidodics as the bases of operas. One of the 
earliest of .such composers was Glinka (1804- 
1857), who wrote -'I Life for ihe Tsar ami 
Russian and Ludmilla, which arc thoroughly 
Russian in character, Moiissorgsky (1835- 
1881) with his Boris Godounov and Borodin 
(1B34-1887) witli his Prince Igor fire also 
important members of this band of com¬ 
posers. One of the last of tins Russian School 
was Riinsky-Kor.sakov (1844-1908) whose 
chief works are Tvan ihe Terrible, The Snow 
Maiden and The Golden CocAm’/, T.scluiikow- 
sky (1840-1893), too, was the composer of 
a iiiiinber of operas^ such as Eugene Oncftin, 
but he was less of a nationalist than those 
already mentioned, and more under the 
Italian inllnencc. 

Space will not permit of more than the mci'c 
mention of many other coinjiixsers of opera. 



ITALY 

Mascagni (i8()3- ) 

Cavalleria Rusticana (1890) 

Leoncavallo (1858-1910) 

Pagluuxi (1892) 

Puccini (1858 -1924) 

La Boheme (189b) 

'I'osca (1900) 

Madame ButtejHy (1904) 

Tuvandot (192O, after being completed 
by F. Alfano) 


Kimhky-ICoukaicov 
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AUSTRIA 

Johann Slriuiss (i8'i5'i89C)) 

Die Ficdermaiis (1874) 

GERMANY 

Humperdinck (1854-1921) 

Hanse] and Grctel (1893) 

Richard Strauss (i8C)4- ) 

Salome (lynO) 

Pick Ira (1909) 

Der Roscnkavalier (1911) 

Alban Berg (1885- ) 

^Yoz7Cck (1922) 

ENGLAND 

It is only in comparatively recent years 
tliat composers in this country have devoted 
their attentions to the writing’ ot operas. 


Among the most successful may be mentioned 
the following;— 

Balfc (1808-1870} 

Boheinimi Girl (1843) 

Stanford (1852-1924) 

Shaniiis O'Brien (1896) 

Much Ado about Notliing (1901) 
Boughton (1878- ) 

The Immortal Hour (1914) 

Ethel Smyth {1858- ) 

The Boatswain's Mate (191O) 

Vaughan Williams (1872- ) 

Hugh the Drover (1924) 

Sir John in Love (1928) 

Delius (1863-1934) 

A Village Romeo and Juliet (1902) 
Holst (1874-1934) 

The Perfect Fool (1921) 

At the Boar’s Head {1925) 


GRAMOPHONE RECORDS 


TITLli: 

MAY SWEET OBLIVION LULL TI-IEE 
BOLS EPAIS 

NYMPHS AND SHEPHERDS 
OMBRA MAI FU (Largo) 

WHERE'ER YOU WALK 
DANCE OF THE BLESSED SPIRITS 
CHE FARO 

OVERTURE TO “THP: MARRIAGE OF FIGARO 
0 ISIS AND OSIRIS 
OVERTURE TO "OBERON" 

OVERTURE TO "WILLIAM TELL” 

ROOM i'OR THE FAC'i'OTUM 
SIEGFRIED IDYLL 

PRIZE SONG FROM “THE MASTERSINGERS" 
DONNA E iMOBILE 
CELESTE AIDA 

BALLET MUSIC FROM "PRINCE IGOR" 

SIRS! YOUR TOAST 
FLOWER SONG 

ON wri'H 'n-iTi: motley 

ONE FINE DAY 

UVER'l'URE TO "HANSEL AND GRETEL" 
FAERY SONG 


COi[POSER 
Monteverdi 
Lully 
Purcell 
Hamiel 
Handel 
Gluck 
Gluck 
Mozarl 
Mozart 
Weber 
Rossini 
Rossini 
Wagner 
Wagner 
Verdi 
Verdi 
Borodin 
Bizei 
Bizet 

Leoncavallo 

PiKciiti 
Himiptrdinck 
RuHiind Boughh 


RECORD NUMBER 

Columbia DB500 
H.M.V. DA1097 
H.M.Y. E413 
H.M.V. DBigoi 
Columbia DB9615 
l-LM.V, D1784 
D1490 
H.M.V, C2194 
H.M.V. C1G25 
H.M.V, DB1675 
H.M.V. B3857-8 
H.M.Y. DB1478 
H.M.V. DB2634-5 
Columbia 9924 
H.M.V. B4251 
H.M.V, DB3225 
H.M.V. D1528 
H.M.V. C1400 
H.M.V. C2684 
I-LM.V, C2662 
H.M.V. C1957 
H.M.V, DB1758 
H.M.V. B3905 
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ORATORIO 


I N Grove's Biciionnyy of Music and 
liliisicinns, the term "oralorio" isdcrmccl 
a.s follows;—"A clramiitic poem, usiuilly 
of a sacrcil character, thron/^'hoiit by 
solo voices and chorus to tlio acctmipaniniciil 
of ;i lull orchestra, but—at least i]i modern 
times-wiLhoiiL the assistance of scenery, 
dresses or action,’’ Two main differences 
hctwccji the forms of oralori(> and opera are 
dischised in this description—Ihe sacred 
character of the sub¬ 
jects of the former, 
and its performance 
wUhont the use of the 
stajjc and lustrionic 
devices, 

During the Middle 
Ages there had 
been frequent per- 
fonnances of miracle 
plays, whose pur¬ 
pose was to impress 
upon the people the 
teaching of the 
church in a gnqdiic 
and sinijile manner 
they could easily 
iiiulcrstaiid. At the 
end of the sixteenth 
century, St. Philip 
Neri (died 15^5), 
was ii.sing such ])lays 
for the purpose of 
instruction in tlic 
Oratory of a new clunch wjiicli be bad 
recently built; he foiiiKlccl the congregation 
of Oratorian.s, and tlic type «)f play he 
jjrodiiccd became known as an oratorii). 

The Renaissance luul brought about a 
revival of interest in the old classical works. 
The coiUrapuntal st^lc of music wliicli had 
leachecl perfection in the wetrks of l*alc.s- 
Lriua and Pyrd at the end of the sixteenth 
century gave j)lace to a choral and liariiionic 


style, and composers began to give much 
greater attention to the ditunatic and 
emotional import of (he wokIs they sid. 
Rally (iratorios were in very miieli the 
same style as the 4i|)eras composed liy Pen t 
and others of the lime, who were lh(> 
pioneers in what wa.s called the “New 
Mu.sk’;” they contained solos, r(‘ciLiili\’C‘s, 
solas with acc(nn[)animcnts for an orchestra. 
One of the earliest of oiatorios was T/ie 
R(’p)rsi'nliifh'i’s if Ihe 
Soaf nnd liody 
by ('avalierc (horn 
about 1550) who 
worked in Rome at 
Llie same period as 
the early conipo.sers 
of opera were work¬ 
ing ill Florence. 

The most imiior- 
tant of the early 
conijmscrs of oraLoi'lo 
was Carissiini (ihoq- 
\vho (lid for 
the form td oiaLorio 
wimt wa.s clfeclod 
for opera by I\ronle- 
w'ldi. He (lid more 
lor the perfeclinn of 
rocitali^’e than any 
fither Italian of the 
period, lie infused 
an element of pathos 
and dramatic force 
ill his music and wrote accompaniments 
which displaj' lightness and cnnsidcrablo 
variety. His best known works are settings 
iA Jeplilhu and Jonah. Some of these early 
oratorios were actually pciformed upon a 
.stage. Later this siieclaciilar jiresenlalion 
fell into ilisusc, and indeed many subjects 
were chosen, such as tlic; Passion, which 
made stage perfonnaures luulesirabU',, if not 
jinpo.ssil)le. 



From a iHitliail in "Merry liiiBlitiiJ", Februiirj, iS'nl 
St. riill.iP Nwn 
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Germiiny liad become a great slvongliold 
of ProLesLantisni, aiul it is not siii-prising 
to find that her composers showed con- 
sidenihlc interest in the uriling of chnrcii 
and other sacred music. Some of Llie groat 
chorales were written at this early period; 
Ein feste Burg (Lntlier); 0 Sacred Head 
(Hasslcr); and Nun dankd (Cniger); and 
they had a great influence on the work of 
German composers. Heinrich Schutz (1585^ 
1672) lia.s been called 
“the father of German 
music,” His music was 
influenced to .some 
extent by the tiai* 
ditional music of the 
Roman Cluirch, but at 
the .same time, there 
arc Lrace.s of the effect 
of the essentially 
Gcriiun character of 
the chorale. He was 
the last great composer 
to be Influenced by the 
jilainsong of tlie churcli; 
later composers used 
the chorale, The chief 
works by which he is 
known arc his settings 
of the Pamon which 
later served as models 
for J, S. bach, 

John Sebastian Ilacli 
(rf)85-i75()) wa.s one 
of the gieatest com¬ 
posers (jf all time, 

He wrote music of all 
kinds, vocal, orches¬ 
tral, chamber music, with the sole exception 
of opera. The greater part of his oratorio 
music was written after 1723, when he was 
Cantor, or director of music at St. lliomas’ 
Church, beip/.ig, Here, in addition to his 
duties of training the choir and playing the 
organ, he had to compose miusic for the 
special services which were frequently held 
in the church. His output was phenomenal— 
about 2fj() cluirch cantata.s, settings of the 
Passion, Iho Magiiificiit, and the E minor 


Mass, which some scholars declare to be 
the greatest work in the whole realm of 
music, 

Tlio cluirch cantala.s vary coiusiderably 
in scope and importance. Among the best 
and most well-known are God’s time is best] 
Sleepers, wake] and A stronghold sure] 
many were written for special occasions, 
Easter Day, the Ascension, Whitsuntide, 
the fifth Sunday after Trinity. Many of 
them are based on 
familiar chorales; some 
arc for solo voice only, 
some for chorus only, 
some with choruses, 
solos and duets, and 
with accompaniments 
for various combin¬ 
ations of instruments. 
Possibly this variety 
was due in some 
degree to the forces he 
had available at the 
time of their com¬ 
position. 

It had long been the 
custom in the Church 
during Holy Week to 
recite the Gospel, whicli 
describes the Passion 
of Our Lord, in a 
dramatic way to make 
it the more impressive. 
Instead of the whole 
passage l^eing read by 
tlie priest, the words 
of Our Lord v'ould be 
spoken by one reader, 
another would be i'e.sponsible for the narra¬ 
tive, another for tlie words of Pontius 
Pilate, and so on, This method of reciting 
the Passion seems to have appealed strongly 
to German conipo.scrs including Schiitz and 
Bach, who, when setting the Passion to 
music, followed the same procedure. Bach 
wrote two settings, The Passion according 
to St. John and The Passion according ]o 
St. Matthew (1729). The latter is by far 
the greater worlc, but the St. John contains 



I'tom n pamlius in Ihe Uiiiversily Library, Leipsig] 
SciiDtZ 
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many passages of grcal Ijcant}/, pathos and band of diseiplcs and the crowd, Ilia rhonis 
dramatic force, The plan adopted in the is used. At various i)oiiits w’ell-kiiown 
general construction of the work is identical chora\e.s, suitably liarinonisetl, are intro- 
in both cases. They both open with a long, diicccl, whicli were originally sung I))' the 
highly devclo[)ed chorus, whicli really per- whole congregation, who tlins were alilc 
forms the function of an overture, as it to take their part in the great act of devu)- 



The TiinMASKiiiciiiJ, Lkiivic; 


were, preparing (he iierformcrs and heaiers lion and incdilatioii; Lhero are also many 
for the work \)rope.ri ll»c. slovy is told by solus, which arc in the luiUirc of commeu- 
a narrator (tenor voice); the ivords of laries n[Miii (lie N’aiioiis incidents in the 
Cluisl arc given to a bass singer; the wovils I'assion, aval whtwe pnvjuise is to living 
of oLlicr characters are dislrilmted to home, to all (he .sigiiilnance of Oor f.oial's 
various singers, and for the pails of the Sjicrilico. Jlolh works conclude with a 
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chonis o[ great beuiity—a lament, or dirge. 
Bach sliows great skill in characterisation; 
the music to which the words of Christ arc 
sung is dignified and noble, that for the 
words ol Judas is harsh; the thunder and 
lightning, the cockcrow, the weeping of 
Peter and the rending of the veil in the 
Temple are all skilfully suggested, Speaking 
of The S(. Paasion, Sir Hubert 

Parry describes it as “the richest and 
noblest example of devotional music in 
existence,” 

The Christmas Oralono (1734) is con¬ 
structed on similar lines. It is divided into 
six parts, and is really a collection of caiUaUis 
to be sung on various days during the 
Christmas festival. The Mass in B minor 
is a work in gigantic proportions, not 
iiilendcci to be performed at a liturgical 
service. Like the Cfirislmas Oratorio it is 
lather of the nature of a series of cantatas. 
Bach here show.s his uneiiiuillcd skill as a 
cralLsman in all the accejrtcd forms of 
music, a master of immense technical skill, 
and reveals himself as a inan who liad. 
phimbcd the very depths of luiinan experi¬ 
ence. 

Contcmpomiy with Bach was George 
Frederick Handel (1685-1759), As described 
in the article on Opera, the earlier part of 
his career was devoted to works for the 
Llicalrc, It was not until after the failure 
of Ids operatic ventures that he turned 
seriously to the writing of sacred music. 
He seems to have been attracted by Old 
Testament subjects, for lie has a long list 
of oratorios, many of them still frequently 
IDCi'formed, called Deborah, Pnmson, Judas 
Maccahacus, ^aid, Esther, Israel in Egypi, 
etc. His greatest n’orlc, probably the most 
popular of all oratorios, is Messiah, first 
performed in Dublin in 1742, It is .said 
that the wliolc work was written down in 
twenty-three days, an ahnosL incredible 
acldcvumcnL. The plan is somewhat aldni 
to that of the Bach Passions, thougli there 
arc no chorales and fewer recitatives. The 
work is divided into tliree j)arts, the fii-st 
dealing with the Nativity, the .second with 


the Passion and Resurrection, and the last 
with the more theological aspect of the 
Reclcinption. 

The styles of these two eighteenth century 
compo.sers differed considerably. Handel 
was more theatrical in his effects; he could 
obtain striking results by simple means as 
in the Hallelujah Chorus or I know that 
my Redeemer livetir. at the same time, he 
could write deeply expressive nuisic as 
shown ill the Passion section of Messiah. 
Something of his mastery of technique may 
be seen in the great Amen Chorus. Bach’s 
music is mucli more involved, there is a 
prodigious weaving of parts and a greater 
depth of expression, sincerity and religious 
feeling, 

During the remainder of the eighteenth 
century, there was only one oratorio which 
approached the Messiah in popularity, that 
was The Creation by Franz Joseph Haydn 
(1732-1809), It was com])oscd late in life, 
after his two visits to London, in 1798 
when he was sixty-six years of age, Tlicrc 
is nothing in the work to suggest old age. 
there is all the freslmess and buoyancy of 
youth, and the whole work is pervaded 
with the charm and delight of Haydn's 
inimitable spontaneity. The chorus The 
heavens are telliiiff is worthy to rank beside 
anything tliat Handel wrote. The import¬ 
ance that Haydn attached to the composi¬ 
tion of The Creation may be assessed from 
what he himself said about it. “Never 
was I so pious as when composing The 
Creation. I knelt down every day and 
prayed God to strengthen me for my work.” 
Another work which at first was almost 
as popular as The Creation was The Seasons, 
1801, his last important work, In addition, 
he wrote a number of masses and a Passion 
called The Seven Words from the Cross 
for the cathedral in Cadiz. 

A junior contemporary of Haydn's was 
Wolfgang Amadciis Mozart (1756-1791), 
whoso whole life ami career were of extremely 
.short duration, completed during the middle 
part of that of Haydn, His contribution 
to this form of music was not great. By the 
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year 1768 ho had already compciscd a 
SUihnt Matey and a Mass, commissiom'd l)y 
Ihc Einpovor. Ollier Masses followed, of 
which tlic Twelfth is still pcrfoniied, Inil 
Lhe work of a sacred nature liy whicli he is 
cliicdy remembered is the Requiem, composed 
aeUuilly on his death bed in lyt)!. He was 
unable to (luish it, hut IL was completed by 
Ins friend anil pniiil, Snssmayer. 

Beetliovcn (1770-1827) too, was not a 
prolific connioscr of church music, Ihoiijfli 
he wrole one or two im]K)rlaii( works, In 
1807 he wrote a Mass in C for Prince K.stei- 
hazy who had Ijoen Haydn's patron, 'J'ticiv 
is also a short IniL second-rate oratorio, 
'I'lie Moniil of Olives, wrlLten uhmiL 1800. 
contiiining a (|uiLc well-known Hallelujah 
chorus; hut his cliicf coiiLnlnition in this 
s])ho.i'e was the Missd Solemnis in D, written 
between the ycar.s iSi8--i822. It was 
inlcnded fov the InslnUatinn of the Arch¬ 
bishop of Olinutz, but owing to liis pre¬ 
occupation with other compositions was not 
ready in time. The Mass is one of the great 
works of miisicul art: iL,s performance culls 
fov a competent and experienced body of 
IJerfornicrs. 

Much of the music of Rach had by Lliis 
time been forgotten; the St. Maltln'w Passion 
had not been porfoiniod since the com¬ 
poser's deatli, for its depth of feeling and 
religions fervour liad i)roved loo imich even 
for the fjorinans them.selves. About the 
yc'ar 1S28 an event of great imiiortance for 
the music of Rach occnri'etl; a ])cr[<jrmaiice 
of Lhe St. MallJiew P(issio)i. was given, willi 
Mendelssolm (1809-18,1.7) as coiKluctor. Tliis 
was a great success, and marked the lu'gin- 
ning of a new interest in the music of the 
great master; societies were formed for the 
]nd)lication of Ids music, choirs came into 
being for its pcidormance, and the imjictiis 
siii)piiecl l)y tlie Mendelssohn ])ro(hicli(m 
has continued ever since, imtil at lhe present 
day Rach is one of the most well-known and 
the bc.sL loved of all composc*rs. In addilion, 
]\lcndelssohii's own oratorios aii* of con¬ 
siderable importance, both for their intrinsic 
value and for the inlliienco they i;.\erled 


iHl 

n])on otlu']' comiinscrs. llis lirst work in 
this form was .SV, ]‘inil (l8j(») which, whim 
it was perfoimed in Ibis coniilvy shortly 
afterwards, esLahlislicd him as Hie worthy 
successor of Handel. The Ilyniu of Praise 
(Lobgesang) a|)iH‘arecl in 1840 at a festival 
in honour of Hie ^ootli aimiver.sar}' of Hu; 
art ot jiriuting. Actually the work is a, 
.syin])hnuy in four movemimts, the last 
mm’oniciU consi.sliiig of the vocal jiortiim: 
in this no iloulit, lie was wiu'king upon Hu; 
model of Ih'ellioven's Ninth .\v)iip/iony, 
wliose last movement also is a choral one. 
In botli those works, .SV. Punt aiul Hymn 
if Prai.'ic, somelhiiig of the inllnonces of 
Rach may he noted, by the iiilrodiiclion of 
cliorale.s, IHs grcali’st oratorio, Elijah, was 
produced at the Ririniiighum Festival in 
184(1; it met with Lromomlon.s .micccs.s, and 
even now is as iiopiilar as the Messiah 
itself, The uverluri; depieUug Hie dmugUt, 
the di'ainatic iiiLciisity of Llie Riuil chovu.ses, 
the Icnclenic.ss of 11 is ciionifli all helped to 
establish Meiulelssolin as n great composer. 
One fcalurc which inark.s all his music, 
vocal ami instrumcuLal, is its corrccluess; 
lie had 11 facile style, wliicli made cvery- 
lliliig sound correct with the I’c.sult that 
there is a certain inonotonmi.s and obvious 
(piality about some of his work, Others 
copied his .style; imforLiinaU’ly for them 
they had noL his iinhonnded gifts, and so 
their inferior work has long been forgotten. 
Mendelssolm had neither the depth of 
I'cligimi.s feeling shown by Raeli ' nor 
tlie .sense of tlie dramatic tlis])layed liy 
Handel, so that lii.s oratorios have not 
the eiuluring ipialilies of those of his two 
jivcdcccssors. 

One of the Ics.ser conipo.sers of oratorio, 
whose work nevertliele.ss enjoyed consider¬ 
able siicccs.s at tlie lime, was Taiiiis Siiohr 
(1784-1851)). He was a gi'cat violinist; lie 
wrote a tutor on \’i()lin playing, and many 
])ieci;s for the insLriiineiit in addition to 
compositions in muiiy (jtlier brancho.s of 
music. On sei’cral occa.sioiis lie visited 
Fnglimd to produce Ills oi’atorio.s. The 
work by which lie is chiefly lenioinhered is 
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The Lnsl Judoinunl (1825): iL is sliU oitoa 
])erfoi'med in this country (luring Llic season 
of Advent, but its weakness, as is the case 
with imicli nt liis work, lies in its intensely 
chrornatic style, which produces au viuplca- 
sant cloying cflcct tliat is loreign to all 
great music tliat endures the ravages o£ 
time. Rossini (1792-1868) whose fame 
rests chieHy on his operatic achievements 
wrote a Slabal Mater (1832): as might be 
expected, it is operatic in style, and while it 
is pleasing as music, 
it cannot be claimed 
that Rossini has 
enhanced the sigitih- 
caiice of that deeply 
religious subject. 

Verdi {1813-1901), 
the great composer 
of iLaliiin opera, 
wrote at least 0110 
important work on 
a sacred subject, 

Requiem (1874). 

When first pro¬ 
duced, it incL with 
hostile Criticism on 
the grounds? of 
insincerity; time lias 
proved that such an 
objection was un¬ 
founded. Altboiigli 
it is not a litting 
work to be per- 
fonned in cliurcli, 
the grandeur of 
c o 11 c e I) t i o n and 
clianiatic force which 
Verdi reveals, stamp it as a work of first 
rate importance, 

In France, too, composens were devoting 
some,attention to this form. Berlioz- {1803- 
1869) wrote one sole important oratorio, 
VEnfaiice dii Chrtal, Gounod. (1818-1893), 
famous for his opera Fniiat, wrote The 
Rcilemplion. Cesar Franck (1822-1890), a 
Belgian by birth who became a natmali.scd 
French subject, was argauist for many years 
at llu’. cluircli of St, Clotliilde, in Paris. 


Much of his music is of a sacred nature; 
his chief oratorio The Beatitudes appeared in 
1870. 

Tlic real homes of the oratorio form are 
England and Germany. One of the out¬ 
standing works of this period is the German 
Requiem by Johannes Brahms (1833-1897), 
probably one of the greatest works of its kind 
in existence. The composition of this work 
had been in bis mind for some time, and on 
the death of his mother in 1865, he definitely 
undertook its com¬ 
pletion. Though bis 
religious views were 
generally considered 
unorthodox, he here 
reaches a depth of 
religious expression 
unsurpassed since 
the time of Beeth¬ 
oven. Another 
work, very beauti¬ 
ful but of much 
smaller dimension,s, 
was The Song oj 
Destiny, written a 
few years later, He 
further influenced 
the course of oratorio 
writing by his 
interest in the 
Bohemian composer 
Antonin Dvoralc, 
who wrote a sincere 
and beautiful setting 
of Stab at Mater 
(1876-1877) which 
is regularly i:)cr- 
formed even at the present day. 

The contributions by British composers 
during the last seventy years are a noble and 
permanent monument to the revival in 
Briti.sh mu.sic initiated by Stanford, PaiTy 
and Elgar. Earlier in the nineteenth century 
a few works of merit had been produced by 
Sterndalc Bennet, who was Principal of the 
Royal Academy of Music, and Sullivan, but 
the general standard was low. liubert Parry 
(1848-1918), a distinguished scholar, an 
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iidiiiiicr of iuul writer (hi 
3 a.ch, was iv prolific composer 
whose style, while being in 
some respects reminiscent of 
that of Bach, was essentially 
English. He selected the 
words he intended to set 
with the utmost care, iiiitl 
endeavoured to make tlie 
music lit them in every 
detail and subtlety of 
meaning. In early life he 
came under the indiicnce of 
(licit great composer of 
English cliiiiTh music S. S, 

Wesley (iHio-iJ-S;!)), a 
inciuher of tlio famil}' 
of religious reformer,s, and 
thoroughly absorbed all the 
best he found in his work. 

His chief oratorios arc BU'sl Paly of Siyt'm 
(18S7) a magnificent piece of writing for R-parL 
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clioru.s. Job (ifliji) and S<iitl (iSfj.].). 'flui 
latter two have never become really pnjuiluv 
hccaiisc of a certain stiffness and jiedaiitry, 
though they both contain many excellent 
l)assiiges, Thi' of lum'K'cU written at 

varioiLS Limes (Inritig the last few years of 
liis life cannot he termed oratorios, hut they 
arc wortliy of mention as being amongst 
Parry's JiiiesL work in Lho ficlcl of sacred 
music, 

Charles Villmr.s Stanford (1852-1924), an 
Iiisliman, a friend of Bralitus, Look a great 
l)art in the revival of nuusic in England, 
Tlioiigh ho wrote no oratorio, his great output 
of music of the church, as well as Ids secular 
cantatas and inslniinenlal works wrought a 
great deal in directing the trend of mii.sic 
amongst his contemporaries and later com¬ 
posers, many of whom were Ids pupils. Me 
wrote a setting oi Stalml Muter for the Leeds 
Eestival, 1907. 

The greatest composer of the twcntictli 
century to dale is Itclw’aid Elgar (1857-1934). 
Me M’as l)(>rn in t\h)i cesler, one of the centres 
of the annual Tlnce Clioii-,s Festivals, wiicrc 
many of liis woiTs rec(‘i\-ed their first 
jierformance. Mis fust oratorio was Tin' 
I.if’hl of Life (i.S()f)). Slioi'lly afterwarcls, a 
nniulxT of other imjiortant works, iiichiding 
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the Vayiatiuns, appeared, which 

firmly established him as a composer of the 
front rank. In 1900 appeared The Dream of 
Gerouh'iis, a setting of the poem by Cardinal 
Newman, The finst pcrforniance was in 
Birinintfham, at which both singers and 
iicard's were puzzled by its style and 
idiom; also the Catholic nature of the 
^vol■ds did not make for its success in 
sonic quarters, Subsequent performances 
jirovcd that it was a work of imdeniablc 
merit; it became widely popular and greatly 
loved, until now it occupies a position of 
liigli esteem beside the Bach Passions, 


Messiah and Elijah. It was Elgar’s inteii- 
tion to write a great trilogy, but only 
two parts of it were ever completed: 
they arc The Afoslles (1903) and The 
Kingdom (1906). 

In conclusion, the following short list of 
more recent vvorks may be added. 

Holst (1874-1934)— Ode to Death. Hymn of 
Jesus. 

Vaughan Williams {1872- ) —Toivards the 

Unknown Regio)i. (1907), Mass in G minor 
(1923). Snaeffl Civilas (1926). 

William Walton (1902- )— Belshazzar's 

Feast (1931). 


aRAMOPKONE RECORDS 


rni.K 

COJJPOSER 

RIPCORD NUMBTR 

PSAhiil CXI fi’oin "(jERMAN MASS" 

Schi'Uz 

Parlo R1025 

fESU, |OY OF MAN’S DESIRING 

Back 

n.u.v. E445 

MY HEART EVER FAITHFUE 

Bach 

H-M.V, C2571 

'TWAS IN THE COOP OF EVENTIDE 

Bach 

H.M.V, B3581 

SOUND AN ALARM 

Handel 

Columbia DB994 

HALLELUJAH CHORUS 

Handel 

H.M.V. C248Q 

I KNOM^ THA'r MY REDEEMER LIVETH 

Handel 

H.M.V. B2G5G 

PASTORAL SYMPHONY 

Handel 

H.M.V. C2071 

WITH VERDURE CLAD 

Hadyn 

H.M.V. C2773 

TI-IE HEAVENS ARE TELLING 

Hadyn 

H.M.V. C2513 

0 RES T IN THE LORD 

Mendelssohn 

H.M.V. CiGsi 

IT IS ENOUGH 

Alendelssohn 

H.M.V. C2072 

T ^WVITED FOR THE LORD 

MendeLssohn 

H.M.V. C1398 

LO^fELY IS THV DWELLING PLACE 

Brahms 

H.M.V. DVi(j5I 

MAGNIFICAT in B[> 

Slanford 

H.M.V, C1849 

PRAISE TO THE HOLIEST 

Elgar 

H.M.V. D1242 


INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC 


A STUDENT of the history of music 
woukl notice at <iucc the relatively 
late (Icvelopnieiit of instrumental 
nuisic; in fad, there i.s very little of any 
consequence before the sixteenth century. 
By this Lime vocal mirsic had reached an 
advanced .slate; coinpo.ser.s had achieved 


great skill in writing melodies, they had 
acquired the art of effective and complex 
part writing and by the end of the century 
were to appear the masterpieces of Palestrina 
and Byrd. All this music was sung un¬ 
accompanied by insLrmncnts, Before the 
sixLcciilh century there were few instru- 
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mciUs Lliiit could l)c used satisfacldrily nu¬ 
ll conij)o.sci-’.s purpose, wlicrejLs in Ihc Ininiaii 
voice he had an ins-humenl ready made. 

In Tudor times conijioscrs began to turn 
their attention to music hir inslnimcnts, 
the viol, the lute and the virginal, the first 
two being string instiiinienls and the last 
a keyboard instrument. At first the music 
that wins written foi‘ them was not of a very 
dislingu is bed 
order. Many of 
the madrigals 
were published as 
being " a[)t for 
voices or viols,” 
slunving that as 
yet composers 
laid not discovered 
a style that was 
specially suited 
for instruments, 
but were forced 
to a|)ply purely 
vocal mctliod.s to 
express them¬ 
selves in this 
entirely new 
in c (I i u ni, Tli c 
style adoptctl for 
keyboard instru¬ 
ments consisted 
very largely 
of scales and 
arpeggios, 
attempt to 
a m e t h o d 
writing which 
might strictly 
1) c ter m c d 
" instrumental.” litarly composers for instrii 
ineiils were fond of writing /liVs tind Vnria- 
liniis and music in various dance forms 
whicli they published in sets known as 
Snih's. Among I be earliest aimposcrs of 
note must be meiilioncd ('dies luirnaby 
(i5(ju-i()()o) and Dr. Jolm Hull (i5()i-i()j.S), 
who is iei)ulc(l to bo the composer of the 
liiiglishNalional AnLliem. The inosl remark- 
ahle and one of tlie most valuable cotli'cliims 


iSf 

of English sei’enlemilh ceiiLury instnimeiUal 
music is a volume known as The. I'ilzWillirfiii 
T'irgimif- Honfe ; among the cnntribulnvs uve 
Bull, Emnialjy, Byrd, and Gibbons. Iwom 
oLlier collections of the period too, .such as 
Lady Nci'Hli''s Virginal IU)ok, and Parllicniti 
(the first music for the virgiiiabs printed 
from engravcci jilates in England) the 
beginnings of instmiiu'iUal music may be 
studied. 

Among the 
early composers 
in Ih'unce wlio 
wrote inslru- 
m en t al m ii.si r. 
w e i‘ e 1 * r a n (,■ o i s 
('oiij)crin (ifitiH- 
1733) and Jean 
Philippe Rameau 
1 0«a - I 7 h 4 ) . 
C'mipcvin, \vl\n 
succeeded Lully 
a.s organist of Llic 
private chapel in 
the Palace at 
Versailles, was Hie 
descendant of 
a long line of 
nuisicians, Mis 
imisic, based on 
the style of Lully, 
was W’rittoii for 
the luu'psicliord, a 
successor of the 
earlier virginal. 
It is jiarticnlarly 
suited to the 
(|ualiLics of the 
insLriimciU, and 
coiiLain.s an enonnoiis number of .shakes, 
trills and other ornaments and cinhcllisli- 
iiienLs which vverc the mcan.s used in those 
days In empliasisc notes on inslruincnLs 
W'hich liml not die vaiiely of Lone nor 
the .sustaining powor.s of the modem 
picUioforle. lie arranged his .sliorL jiieccs, for 
w'bidi ho used llie old dance forms of 
inimiel, rigadoon, liouree, nnisclto, etc,, iiiLo 
.scls called Ohfrrs. 



[Ily iHUtlf\v of .1/i’tfrf. /. lU. Ihlll i- .S'fiot, 11,1. 

Sixnci'-NTii (■I'.Nriiuv Mumcai. Instihiimi-.nth 
(luoin luivv.iicl II. Naylc»r'.s Shiikci.pciirc and Minir.) 
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III Italy lived Luid worked the great a kind of competition was held to decide 
Domenico ScarlaUi (1685-1757) the son of the relative merits of the two composers, 
the famous Alessandro Scarlatti who liad In mnsic for the harpsichord, the matter was 



iPhvIo: Kuropiiot 
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fonuded the Neapolitan School of Opera, left an open question, but as regards music 
It is interesting to note that he was bom for the organ Scarlatti was the first to 
in the same year a.s J. S. Bach and Handel, admit Handel’s vast superiority. Ke was a 
Ho mot Handel in Rome, where it .seems tlial man of an inventive turn of mind: many of 
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Llic devices wliieli seem coininunjilaco. t(» us 
sUirtled the world when they were iiUrodiiccd 
by ScarlaLLi in his lilayinp niid composition, 
lie was constantly discovering new effects 
and new methods of playing, .such as crossing 
of hands, and so in sojnc ways he may he 
looked igaon as Llie founder of the modern 
style of playing, He wrote many examples 
of Sonata, a short piece in AB form. 'I'lie 
term "sonata” means "souiuling,” and was 
used to distingnisb the nmsic. from a '' can¬ 
tata, ” whicli means "singing,” 

Violin j)laying, Loo, was being tleveloped 
by Corelli (i()53-i7i3). Geminiani (ihSo- 
1761) and Tartirii {iG()2-iyyo). The making 
of violins liad become a great art; to this 
period belong Amali, (jiiarncriiis and Stradi- 
varius whose instruments which arc now 
still in existence arc valued at fabulous 
sum.s. Corelli is the earliest of great violinists, 
Not only was he a great player and a great 
composer, hut he is hnporluut for the 
influence that he exerted on later com- 
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John Uuc.i. (c. t<i 28 ) 

posers. His works may l)e [ilaced in two 
classes:—(n) Sonata; (Ij) Concerto, rr<)in 
tlie foi-iner lias been ev’oh’ed tlic modern 
\’i()liii sonata, in which the violin is accom¬ 
panied by (lie i)iaiU)forLe, and from the 
latter, Llie inixlcrn violin coiiciM'to, in which 
the violin tis a solo instrument is accom- 
liLiiiicil by the orclmslra; e.g., violin concertos 
by Beethoven, Ifralims, IClgar, Tartini, like 
Corelli and others, not only played Hie violin 
and wrote nnisic for it, IniL developed the 
technique required for tlie miislcry of 
performance npon it. I'or a period he was 
subjected to the trials of intense poverty, 
and spent two years of study and conteinpla- 
Lion in the inona.slery at Assisi. Ihne he 
wrote lii.s famous Devil's Trill sonata. Tin; 
story goes that he ili-oanil that he bargained 
with Hie devil for his soul: he handed liis 
violin to the (Imdl who performed iqxm it 
with a.stoiiisiiing skill. When lie awoke, 
'I'artini endeavoured to riiprodiice the soinuls 
Ik: had heard; lie considomd it his best 
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s(mivU\, but ncvci-tlieleas was conscious that it 
fell far below what he had licartl in his dream, 

B3' the seventeenth cciUnry, the organ, 
after a kmg period of slow development, 
was claiming the attention of composers. 
'Hie most famous of seventeenth century 
organists was Frescobaldi (t58j-i643) who 
for some time was organist at St, Peter's, 
Rome, Ho had a great reputation for his 
impren’isations and extempore performances 
and it is said that at liis iirst perform' 
ance at St, Peter’s 
he allractcd an 
audience of 30,000 
persons. In Northern 
Germany tliero were 
a number of dis- 
tinguished organists, 
tlio most famous 
of who m w a s 
Hiixteluiclc [i()37- 
1707). Some of Jiis 
compositions are 
stilt played. 

In the realm of 
organ music in the 
eighteenth century, 

Bach (1685-1750) 

\va.s ttusurpassed. 

He w a .s widely 
known ns a skilful 
player, and some 
of his l^est music 
was written for the 
insLnimciit lie so 
greatly loved. 

As might be expec¬ 
ted, his organ music 
reveals extensively the influence of the 
cliurch; the superb choral preludes, the 
masterly jirchides and fugues, all show an 
amazingly varied technique whicli rarely 
obtrudes upon the beauty of tbe music itself. 
During his career lie hold a number of jiosts, 
tile most important of wliicli were at Weimar, 
Cbtheii and Leipzig. His compositions were 
very much the result of his duties at each 
of llie.se particular places; at Weimar, he 
was an organist, and here he wrote, some of 


hi.s liiicst organ works, including the Ihiguc 
in G major {Jig), the little E minor Prelude 
and I'ligiie and the Prelude and Fugue in 
D major) at Colheu, where he was director 
of music to the Duke, he had no organ, and 
to this period belong the suites and other 
works lor the harpsichord; his final post 
was ill St. TJioinas’, Leipzig, where he Wiis 
engaged in the composition of the great 
choral works, Music by this Lime was vastly 
different from wliat it liad been a century 
and a half before. 
Those were the days 
of the old modal 
and contrapuntal 
.style: now it was 
freer in -style, and 
much move atten¬ 
tion was given to 
writing in the niajor 
and minor scales and 
to the modulation 
of music from key 
to key, A great 
controversy, far too 
technical to discuss 
in detail here, arose. 
It was found that in 
order to allow music 
to move to different 
keys without offend¬ 
ing the sensitive cars 
of musicians, the 
system of tuning 
keyboard instru¬ 
ments tlien in vogue, 
was not satisfactory, 
Some musicians held 
to the old method, but others, including 
Bach, supported equal temperament as it 
was called—a system of tuning by which 
tile octave was divided into twelve equal 
.semitones. This was a compromise, which 
has since been universally adopted, and which 
to all intents and purposes is reasonably 
satisfactory, The difference between the 
two .systems can easily be heard by listening 
to a lime played on a keyboard instrument 
tuned to equal tempcnimcnt, as is always 
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done now, ;iikI comparing llic rcsiilL wilh 
the effect produced by a good -violinisL 
playing the same tunc according to tlie old 
system of tuning, just temijerament. The 
violinist's playing is strictly in tune, the 
keyboard instrument player’s only approxi¬ 
mately so, To show his aclliereucc to the 
new system, Bach com])ilc(l a collection of 
Forty-Iiigh! PreJudi's and Vni^ucs for iJic 
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tlioiiglits in his iiistriiiiK’ntal music, hut 
Handel usually wrote music of this kind for 
some s]5cci;d occasion; c.g. T/ic Water Music 
for a royal jn-occssion on the Thames, and 
the organ concertos for the intervals in 
pcrfonnanccs of liis oratorios, to cnalhc the 
organist to display liis skill as a player. 
In spite of this rather casual attitude lo^\'ards 
instrumental music, much of it is very pleus- 
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Well Tempered Clavier. In this vohirnc 
there arc two examples in every major key 
and two examples in e^’cvy minor key. 
Not only doe.s Bach complGtcly cover the 
whole gamut of keys, ])ut he expresses in 
th(! most .sublime manner llie whoh? range 
of human cn\oliou. 

llander.s insirimienlal imisic is iiifei'idi- 
lo that of his great conleinporary and of 
much less importance than his f)wii choral 
^Yorks, Bach expressed some of his deepest 
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ing, and Ids variations usually known as The 
Barmonioiis Blacksmith are still popiihu. 

Bach marks the cud nf a period, usually 
known as the period of "free coimterpoint;" 
Idaclyn and Mozart in the nc-xt generation 
mai k llie opi'uing of a lunv phase in which the 
style, of music his’ame uxore cluu'dal and 
liai'inonic, and in ndtich LheiX' is Llie perfec- 
lion of ilie classical forms of the sonata imd 
symphony, readiiiig its cnlniinatinn in the 
works of lieethoven. The counectixxg link 
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l)et\vccn tlic stylos of the two i>erio(ls was It is interesting to note how both Haydn 
provided l)y the works of Hach’s own sons and Mozai't learnt from each other’s work, 
C, r, 11 , Bach (1714-1788) and J. C. Badi Haydn was already in middle age hy the 
(1735-1782) whose early symphonies were time his junior contemporary began writing; 
the models upon whicli Haydn worked. naturally Mozart would study Haydn’s 

During tlic greater part of his career, work, but what is much more remarkable 
Haydn was engaged as composer and con- is, that later on, when Mozarl had matured, 
doctor to various Austrian nobles, where it Haydn recognised his (Mozart's) powers, 
was his duty to compose music and conduct studied his music and modified his style, 
performances by the Duke's private band, chiefly in quartet writing, on the lines of 
Tliis band would consist of possibly only a Mozart’s. 

small number of playeis, but at any rate Mozart began his inusical career a.s an 
Haydn was certain that anything he wrote, infant prodigy; he and his sister were taken 
quartet or .sympliony, would be performed; on a tour of the principal cities of Europe 
and, in addition, with players always at ah a very early age, This gave them a 
hand he could be constantly experimenting splendid introduction to tlie world, but 
with new effects, His output was prodigious Mozai t later experienced considerable iii- 
—over a luindrcd .symphonies, about eighty difference and apathy towards himself before 
quartets, over twenty concerlos and forty- he was finally acclaimed as one of the great 
four sonatas. Many of his works have had masters. Later he visited Mannheim, wlierc 
titles givcti to Ihein by admiier.s, so that they there was an excellent orchestra, under its 
might be readily identified; the name has conductor Stamitz; here Mozart learnt a 
been chosen from some characteristic in the gi'eat deal about the possibilities of orchestral 
work itself or because of some circumstance miting, which served him in good stead 
of its composition; for exampie. The Oxford when he came to write symphonies. In 1778 
i3')nj)/injiy (written when he received the he visited Paris, one of the chief centres 
degree of Mus.D. at Oxford, and performed of music. Disappointment awaited him here; 
in tlic Shcldouian Tlieatrc), The Fareivell although he produced one important work. 
Symphony (towards the end of which the the Paris Symphony, he did not create the 
players gradually leave, the conductor only impression he had hoped for, because the 
remaining), The Surprise Symphony (with city was far too engrossed in the GUick- 
the .sudden crashes in the otherwise quiet Piccinni opera controversy. 

.slow movement). In 1790 Haydn was Success awaited him at Prague, wliere 
pcrsnaclcfl by the vioiinist Salomon to come his operas were being played, and where 
to London, on the nnclcratandiiig that he his Prague Symphony was first performed, 
was to produce one new work at every His greatet symphonies arc the Haffner, 
concert given under Salomon’s direction, the G minor, the E flat, and the C major 
So successful was liis visit that he came to {JnpUer), Tlie piano sonata.s show a 
London again in 1794. under much the marked advance upon those of Haydn 
same agreement: the twelve symphonies whidi are now largely forgotten, and much 
he wrote for these concerts are called tlie of his cliamber music is of the highest 
London Symphonies (two sets). All his order and still frequently pla3fed. His piano 
instrumental works have a charm and cona*rtos in D minor and the Coronation, 
delight which make them iiTcskstiblc in their and the overtures to his operas Magic 
appeal—vigorous lust movements, stately Flute, Marriage of I'v^aro, among the best 
minuets, and rapid final movements based of all instrumental music, are often found 
on themes which one writer has described in modern concert pi'Ogramnics. 
in modern parlance as "streamlined, builL Beethoven met Mozart in Vienna in 1787 
for speed," when Mozart was about to visit Prague for 
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Lh(! scjcoiul tiino aL the lici{,'hL of his popu- in ikIcUHou, all tif wliirli were of a inuch 
larity, and Eeetho^'pn was a yoiitli of moi'e lii,L;hly developed natiin! lliaii aiiy- 
sc\’cnlccn years old, on the Ihresliold of thing in (ho woi'lcs of liis jiredeccssors, Now 
lii.s career, After licaring him ])lay, Mozart typos of inov('meiUs aj)i)ear(!(i, jiarticularly 
turned aside to his friends and said, "Ihiy llio '‘schcizo; ” llio word means ''joke" or 
attention to him; lie will make a noise in "jest." The scherzo was used in the jilace 
the world some day or other." IRctliovon’s of the more .stately iiiinuet, which seems 
works may be divided into three distinct freiiueiiLly to liavo been loo jilacid a ino\’e' 
periods: the first, in which 
may be seen the innucncc 
of Haydn, his master, 
and other earlier com¬ 
posers; the second when 
his own individual style 
liGgins to emerge in such 
works as the liroica 
Symphony) and the final 
when lie reached the 
height of his powers as 
revealed in his bust few 
quartets, the Choral 
Symphony, the M<m in 
D, and the latc.st sonatas, 

Music owes more to 
Beethoven tlian it does 
to any other individual 
composer. The whole art 
was enriched and ex¬ 
panded in every direction 
as a result of this 
greatest musical genius 
of all lime. So powerfid 
and wide-spread wa.s his 
influence Lliat it will lie 
possible, in the course of 
a short article, merely 
to outline a fevv of his 
achievements. The depth 
of expression was such Ksii'/niUi (/ir i/idii'i'iifc' ii) thi ir /'(Ji'riit'tJ)i 

as had never been lUa-.runvim 

equalled before; compare a 

sonata by Mozart and one of the later ones incMit for llic cxjircssion of Bcollioven’s 
by Heetlioveii, and the difference i.s apparent; vigorous tboiiglit.s and ideas. The ])ianoforle 
llic ,siimc may be said of the symphonies was usui-ping the [losilioii of the old liarpsi- 
and cpiartets. lie increased the number of chord; it ol'fered not only a greater \’aviety 
movements in such works: liiLlierto the of lone <]iialiLy, but a far wider range in 
mimher had gcnei'ally been Lliree or four, power, of which Hcelho^'(m made the 
but Beethoven .sometimes used live and greatest ])os.sil)Ie use in ids sonatas for the 
an iiUrodiiclion of considerable, dimensions inslrniiKniL. His symjilioiiies ealled for 
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greater skill from liis players, and new 
instrninents began to appear in the orchestra, 
In later works can be traced the beginnings 
of the Romantic movement, of wliicli more 
will be said later, 

Beetho\'en was a great performer. He 
himself often played his pianoforte works 
on their first public presentation, or con- 
divcLed the first performances of his orches¬ 
tral works: he also was a competent string 
player, which would account for tlie unsur¬ 
passed wi'iting to be found in his cpiartcLs, 
His iinpurtaiiL works arc far too nuinerons 
to discuss in any detail; suffice it to add 
a .short list of tlic most well-known in the 
various branches of instrnmcnLal composi¬ 
tion. 


SONATAS, 


Opus 13 ill C minor 
Opus 27 No. 2 in C 

(Pathdtique) 

minor 

(Moonlight) 

Opus 53 in C 

(Waldstein) 

Opus 57 in F minor 

(Appassionata) 

Opus 106 in 13 flat 

(Hammer- 


clavier) 

' Opus 47 Violin Sonata 

(Kreutzer) 

CONCERTOS. 


Opus 37 ii^ C minor 
Opus 73 in E flat 

Violin Concerto 

(Emperor) 

SYMPHONIES, 


Opus 55 in E flat 

(Eroica) 

originally dedicated to Napoleon; but 

re-dedicated Eroica 

(to the memory 

of a great man) 

when Napoleon 

proclaimed himself Emperor. 

Opus by in C minor 
Opus 92 in A 

Opus 125 in D minor 

(Choral) 

so called because the last movement 

contains a part for 

solos and clionis. 

CIIAMBER MUSIC. 



Opus 59. Rasoumowsky (piartcts, 

Opus 130,131,132,135, his last quartets. 


Bach, Handel, Haydn, Mozart and Beeth¬ 
oven are usually called classical composers, 
and later writers such as Scliubcrt, Mendels¬ 
sohn, Schumann, Berlioz and Chopin, 
Romantic composers, though it is impossible 
to draw a definite line of demarcation. 
Certainly the later works of Beethoven 
reveal romantic tendencies. Briefly, the 
difference between classical and romantic 
music is this, In the so-called classical 
music the composer writes in one of the 
classical forms—the fugue, sonata or sym- 
plionj'—and is concerned with the jwoper 
constrLiclion of the movements and the 
logical development of his themes according 
to a rough generally accepted scheme: in 
romantic music the composer may write 
in one of the classical forms, but he uses 
the medium of music for the impression of 
extraneous thoughts, For example, a Haydn 
symphony is pure music; e,g,, it is con¬ 
cerned with nothing bnl the beauty of 
sound and its logical presentation; but 
Mendelssohn’s Italian Symphony is in some 
degree descriptive in that he reflects his 
impressions of a holiday' spent in Italy. 
Carried further, Romantic music developed 
into programme iniisic; licrc the composer 
endeavours to write music to describe some 
extrancoii.s ideas in detail. He may attempt 
to express ill music scenes or events as 
Wagner docs in his music dramas; lie may 
attempt to portray a character as Richard 
Strauss does in Don Juan, or Elgar in 
I'ahtafj. Some composers, such as Debussy, 
try to describe experiences, as he does in 
Jnrdiiis sous la pliiic or La Calhedrnle 
ciigloiitee; others endeavour to be still more 
pictorial in their effects as Mossolov in 
Music of Machines, or Honegger {born 
1692) in Pacific 231; in both these hast 
examples the effects arc most realistic, but 
one wonders whetlier that is the real function 
of music. 

Now, to trace the romantic movement 
ill a little more detail it vvill be necessary 
to rcLurn to Beethoven, There is no doubt 
that in some of his later works he was 
concerned not only with the beauty of the 
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music itself but also with the cxjMTssUm 
of his own innev feelio^s. 'Ihe same is true 
of Fi'jmz S(:lui])ci‘t (17(^7-iSjS). Ilis chief 
claim to fame is i)r()l)al)ly in Iiis onorimMis 
output of songs, i)iiL in aciditioii lie wrc>lc 
a number of instrumental works worthy of 
mention. He liacl a rcnniikablc gift for 
melody; in all liis works there are pleasing 
tunes, and even in his symphonies, if a 
new tunc occurred to him, lie would iiirliidc 
it, even though such 
a thing were not in 
strict accord witli the 
general principles of 
form. One common 
weakness in many 
of his iiistrumciiLal 
works is the lack of 
coherence, cine in 
some incasiii'c to the 
introduction of new 
tunes, ratlier than 
the development ol 
his principal themes, 

His best symplionies 
are the one in B flat, 
the flh ill C major 
(called by the 
Germans the ‘'lieaN’- 
cnly long”), and the 
Sill in B minor, con¬ 
sisting of only two 
mo Vcmen t s a 11 d 
called the Unflninlicd. 

There i.s miicli con¬ 
tention in Llic.se (l;iy.s 
as to the relative 
values of varioii.s 
kinds of music, but 
tlie Unfinished is a work winch appeals to 
the popular ta.sto a.s well a.s to the 
reasoned judgment of lraiue<l musicians; it 
is beloved by all, The best examples of 
his chamber music are Trio in B flat, 
'‘Troui" Qiiinlcl (which coiilains a set of 
variations on the tune of hi.s own song The 
Troui) and ;i (jiuirlef in J) minor, jiiiblhslicd 
after his death, called Denth and the Maiden 
(]u:ir(cl, His pianoforte woik.s inelnclo 
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soiiiiLas, music in dance foiins and a niirnher 
of imprmnplus. 

Hector Herlinz (iHo_{ -iNtuj), a I'reiich <’om- 
poscr, was a very impoilant inenibtM' of 
the Komantic school, whose music i.s jiic- 
lorial to the liiglie.sL degree. Nearly all 
Iris instnimcntal works have tiLlc.s (they 
arc not merely called 1.?/ Symphony) wliicli 
give the chic io die general trend of llu; 
ideas expressed in the music, Ilis chief 
symphouic.s arc 
Itarold in Ilnly, 
liomeo and Juliet, 
ill which jiarts for 
solo voice.s and 
cliornscs are intro- 
iliiccd, and I'aiitaslic 
Symphony, whose 
sub-title is Episode 
in the life of an 
Artist. 'I'liis last 
worJc is full of 
imaginative ])as.sagcs, 
and his .skill as 
a writer for the 
orclie.slr:i i.s illus¬ 
trated by a wonder¬ 
ful effect of a 
Lhuiulcrstonn he 
obtains by a .siilitle 
use of lympaiii tuned 
to various uoLos. lie 
si niggled in Paris 
for a long period to 
gain recognition, 
and ill the end 
he was .successful 
in o V e r c o m i 11 g 
the iutcuse aud 
bitter ojriiosilioii he enconnteiod in earlier 
days. 

Tire. nineteenlU century inoduced many 
fiml-rale eomjiosei.s wlio.se work carried 

hirward the cause (tf Poniaalieisin at a 

gmat paec. Mciidelssolin wrolc a grciiL deal 
of descripfive inslvuuwntal music, Some of 
Ilis symphonies sliow (races of imlsitle 

inlliieiices {The Scoteh, and 'J'lie Ilaticni), tin; 
music to A Miilsiiiumer Niyht’s Dreuin is a 
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perfect musical rcprcseiUation of Shakes¬ 
peare's play; the ]'io{iii Concerfo, the Songs 
wilJmiil u'oi'ds iiufl the chainbci' music con¬ 
tain miicli music that is of a descriptive 
character. 

Robert Scluimnnn (1810-1856), Loo, was 
a leader of the inovcmeiU, To his credit 
stand a number of syniplionies, a ’cello 
concerto which is probably the best work 
he wrote for any string insLnimenl, and 
a pianoforte con¬ 
certo. His wife, 

Clara Schumann, 
was a brilliant 
pianist who, during 
a number of con¬ 
cert tours, intro¬ 
duced her husband's 
work in many cities 
in Europe, He was 
friendly with Men¬ 
delssohn an cl 
Brahms; the latter 
was proclaimed by 
him in a musical 
]ieriodicaI of which 
lie was the editor, 
as the musical 
genius for whom 
the world was 
waiting, 

Prana Liszt (1811- 
1886), one of the 
outstanding pianists 
of all time, was the 
inventor 'of a new 
form called the 
"symplionic poem." 

A work in this form is usually of large 
dimensions, and contains a development of 
themes on symphonic lines and is always 
based on a definite programme. Two of 
these symphonic works are called ' 
and Faust: he wrote also a mirnber of 
rhapsodies, pianoforte concertos, and a 
piano sonata, all of which call for a stupend¬ 
ous technical ability in performance, such 
as he himself possessed. 

The "poet of the piano” a.s he is often 


railed, Frederic Chopin (1810-1849], wrote 
almo.st solely for the one instrument. On 
those occa.sions wlmn he attempted to express 
himself by other means, the result was usually 
unworthy; even the writing of the orchestral 
ptaTs of his pianoforte concertos is elementary 
and ineffective. He understood the special 
qualities of the pianoforte as jio otlier 
musician has ever clone, and both as a 
performer upon, and a composer for the 
instrument, he 
stands unequalled. 
Every compo.ser of 
pianoforte music 
since his time owes 
something to Chopin. 
He was a Pole by 
birth, but spent most 
of his life in Paris, 
Mucli of his music 
combines the ardour 
and passion of the 
Pole with the grace, 
polish and vivacity 
pf the Parisian, His 
compositions were 
numerous, and are 
so well-known that 
it must suffice 
merely to mention 
the chief of them; 
Polonaises (Polish 
Dances), Studies 
(which have artistic 
and musical value, 
as well as technical), 
Mazitrkas, Flocturnes 
(a new form whicli 
had originated with John Field, 17B2-1837), 
Preludes, Ballades, and Waltzes. The well- 
known Funeral March is one of the mo\'c- 
meuts in his Sonata in B flat minor. 

There was one composer whose w'orks 
show something of a reaction to intense 
Romanticism, Johannes Brahms (1833-1897). 
He considered that music was going beyond 
its true function in being so intensely 
romantic, and so his works show an attempt 
to curb the principles of romanticism and 
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to link them with the fnnilainonUil priiK'i[)lcs 
of tlic older classical style. A bitter feud 
sprang up between tlie two scliorils—llie 
romantics, whose chainpif)n was Wagner, 
and the reactionaries, led by Jiraliins who 
incidentally had no wish to take part in 
such a battle. So strong was the cleavage, 
that it was not eonsiilored possible to enjoy 
and appreciate the mii.sic of the two inasLcis, 
—a supporter of Wagner was aiiloinalically 
an o])poncnt of Bi'ahins, and \'ice \’(M'sa: in 
fact, Brahms i.s often referred (o as the last 
of the great classical writers. He was a Jine 
craftsman; all hi.s works, which make 
innnense technical and artistic denvands 
u])on the [lurforiners, reveal lii.s great skill 
ill combining workman.sliip with profound 
musical thought. Wlien his lirst .sjnnpliony 
(in C minor) aiipearcd cfunjiaratively late 
ill life ill 18(17, it was hailed as tlie Tcnlh 
Symphony) liithcndo, the greatest symphony 
was considered to he iiecthoven's jYiiif/i 
(Choral), and the extreme compliment was 
jiaicl to Bralnii.s by thus declaring him to 
he ii wortliy successor of Ikudliovcn, Ho 
wrote tlii'do olhor symphonies {D, F /iiul K 
minor), all of outstanding merit. The piniio- 
foitc concorto.s, the \doliii concerto (first 
performed by Ins fvicncl the great violinist 
Joacliim), the varialioirs for orchestra, the 
sonatas for violin and pianoforte and a 
large output of rlmniber music, stamp 
Brahms as a mii.sical genius, iiierlling 1111 
exalted jiositioii in ronipany with Bach and 
Bcetlioveii. 

Mention must he nride of Tchaikovsky 
(1840-1893). His work, some of which is of 
a gloomy nature, a reflection of his disjiosi- 
tion, i.s melodious, passionate, ami shows 
features W’hich arc characteri.stically Russian, 
He wrote some cliamhcr music, a number of 
symphonies, the imist u’ell-kiiown of whicli 
are the E Minor and tlie one in B minor 
[Patheliquc], a Pinnojortt' ('i')i['crlu in U 
jJat minor, and a mnnher ef loiu' ixieins 
(dl'f-shools of (he Syniphtonc Poems) in- 
ehiding Honn'o nai/ Jn/iV/ and Promcsin liii 
Rimini. The suite Piissr Noisrllo (Nut¬ 
cracker) enjoys wide popnlai'ity. 


A .striking feature that dcvelo^icd during 
the iiincteenlli coiitnry was nationalism. 
Music conijio.sed by inusiciaiis of various 
coiintric.s began to take on an individual 
style, lai'gcly as a re.snlt of a revival of 
interest in the national folk lore. Some 
coiiiposer.s actually ii.sed some iif llie old folk 
tunes as the basis of their writings, while 
otlier.s copied the .style. 'I'luis German 
music, inten.se and prolouiul, differed from 
French, graceful aiul more suiierlicial; 
Russian music, with i(s inyslici.sin ami 
.sen.se of gloom and o|)i)ressioii, could not bo 
mistaken for British music wliicli seems 
imbued wilh the sjiecial qualities of sincerity 
and determination that are Ly|)ical of our 
own race, The following list gives the names 
and piincijiui works of some composers 
who may be railed ''luiLioiialists." 

RUSSIA, 

Borodin (1834-1887), 

liliaiuhei* music. Dances from Priiict: 
If’or. Three vSymphonies. 
Rimsky-Kor.sakov (1844-1908), 

(‘hamhev nui.sic, Antar Symphony. 
ScJichcrn^cKh’. (a suite ha.spd on the 
stories of the Arnbian Nights). 

SCANDINAVIA. 

Grieg (18.13-1907). 

Chiunber music, Pianoforte Concerto 
in A minor. Pianoforte music, 

BC)rilG\IIA (Czecho-Slovakia). 

Smetana (]8i4--i884). 

Cliainbcu mn.sic, 0 \'crturc 'I'hc Uarlcrt'd 
Jiridc (an opera), 

Dvorak (1841-1904), 

Slavonic dances. Chamber iiiiisic, in¬ 
cluding (111! jV/ggi’r {)iit>rlct. Syinplioiiies, 
iiu'liiding the Ava’ Il’erW. 'I’Ijc A'/ggcr 
Puiirlfl and iho Rno World Symphony 
are liased on tunes Lliat Dvorak collected 
(luring a visit to Anierica. 
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SPAIN, 

Alboiiiz ifjoo). 

Spfiiiisli Dances, 
rimnaclos (iiif)7-i(joQ]. 

Spanish Dances. 

clc Dalla (born I’SyC)) (and rcporlccl killed 
in the Spanisli CiA'il \^kii'), Cliainbcr 
music, liallets— Three Cornered 
IIcl, and Wedded hy Witchcraft. 



FINDANl), 

Sibelius (burn 

I'iiiliindid ('I'oik; jioein). Seven sym- 
pluMiics, Violin conccitu, Chamber 
niiisic. 


Some aiiLliorities claim for him the great¬ 
ness of Beethoven and Brahms, Time alone 
('fill deckle that. 

Three of the greatest English composers 
ol moclcMi tiinc.s, Elgar, Delius and Holst, 
fill died ill 1934. Many scholars hold that 
Edwfird Elgar (1857-1934) was the greatest 
musical genius produced by this country 
since the days of Purcell, in the seventeenth 
century. His output was enormous and 
contains examples of all kinds of music 
c.xccpt opera, The greatness of his work 
was not recognised until the appearance of 
the Enif^ma Variatio}is in 1899, but from 
Lliat time onwards the ajipearancc of all his 
works was awaited with eagerness and 
enthusiasm. He was a great master of 
orcliestralion, and his general style is gnind 
and noble. 

His works arc Enigma Variations. (Each 
varitUion is a portrait of a friend.) Two 
Symphonies, Overtures In the South. Cock¬ 
aigne (a picture of Eondon life), Symplionic 
Poem, Ealstaff. Violin Concerto. ’Cello 
Concerto. Pomp and CJrcnmsiance Marches. 
Introduction and Allegro for Strings. 

Frederick Dclins (1853-1934) was a native 
of Bradford, but spent a good deal of his 
life in France, In later years he was a 
complete invalid; his mii.sic was dictated to 
an amanuensis, a laborious task for both 
composer and writer, especially in view of 
the comple.x nature of the music, ITis chief 
works arc Appalachia (variations, with a 
chorus), Paris (The Song of a great City), 
Brigg Fair (an English Rhapsody), On 
hearing the first Cuckoo in Spring. He 
also wrote some concertos and chamber 
music, 

Gustav Holst (1874-1934), especially in 
his early work, is influenced by folk lore; 
in fact the Somerset Rhapsody (1907) is 
based entirely on tunes of tliat county. 
The Beni Mora Suite (1910) give his impres¬ 
sion of a lioliday in Algeria. An interesting 
work for strings is the St. Paul's Suite (1913) 
written for the pupils of Si. Paul’s Girls 
School, wlicrt; lie was music master for 
many years, One of his iwsl important 
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in.sLnimentul worUs was Llic suite 'riic 
Planets, for a large orclicsLra: the vigoiii' of 
Mars, the jolliL}' of////u/tT iiiul the effect of 
old age as shown in Saturn aia triumplis iu 
tile art of pictorial music. 

In the Iwcntictli century, and specially 
since the Great War. music of a liigli .stan¬ 
dard is being writlcn in great quantitie.s 
nil over luiropc and in Aniericii. New 
methods are being tided, new forms evolved, 
new Iciiids of scalc.s coming into use, 
and a completely new outlook on tlic 
harmonic stnicture is being adopted, Gener¬ 
ally speaking, music is becoming more 
chaotic and complex, just as modern 
life is, and tlioiigli imicli contemporary 
music is ex|)erimcnlal and may not endure 
for a long period, yet it must be ad¬ 
mitted that composers everywhere are ex¬ 
tremely active in tlicir efforts to iiroinoto 
the art, A list ot some of the cliiel 



{I'liiiln ; lli'rlirrl I iiiiji'i'il 
Gustav Iloi.sr 
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modern composers with the names of their 
chief coinjmsitions is added, 

GREAT liRITAIN. 

Vanglian ^\'iilianls (horn 1872). 

Eaiitasia on a theme by Tallis. London 
Symjihony, Pastoral .S3-mpliony. Cliam- 
licr music, 

John Ireland (born 187CJ}. 

Cliambcr music, Pianoforte music, 
Orcliestni prelude, TJw I'or^olten Rite. 
Arnold Bax (born 1883), 

Sym|)honics. Tone poem, Tinfa^el. 
Arthur Bliss (born iScji). 

Chamber music. Colour Symiihony, in 
which each in()\’ement is to exiircss in 
music the colour named at the beginning. 
William Walton {horn i()02), 

Gvei'ture, i*tirlsnu)titli Point. Painule; 
a symphony; ]'iula (ioiicerlo. 
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RUSSIA, 

Sei'gei KachincUiiiiov (horn 1873). 

Preludes for pianoforte, Pianoforte con¬ 
certos. Symphonies. 

Igor Stravinsky (born 1882). 

The RiU of spring. The Firs PrVrf. 
Serge Prolcoliev (horn i8<)i). 

Chamber music. Symphonies. Con¬ 
certos. 

GERMANY. 

Ricliartl Strauss (Ijoi'n 1864). 

Symphonic ]Joenis, Dim Qui.xf^/e, Titl- 


liulcHspicj^el's Merry Pranks; Alpine 
Symphony. 

Arnold Schoiibcrg (horn 1874), 

Fierrot Lnnairc, A chamber symphony, 
Paul Hindemith (born 1895). 

Cliamber music. Orcliestral music, 

FRANCE, 

Maurice Ravel (born 1875). 

Chamber music. Piano concerto for 
tlie left hand. Suite, Lc Tomhenn de 
Cunperin. Suite, Mother Goose. 

Darius Milhaud (born 1892). 

Suites. 


GRAMOPHONE RECORDS 


TITLE COJIPOSER 

VARIATIONS ON "THE ICING'S HUNT" Bull 

FANTASY FOR A CHEvST OF VIOLS Weclkes 

LES JEUNES SEIGNEURS Couperin 

LE TAMBOURIN Raniean 

PASTORALE vS’ctrrfflfhi 

SONATA IN A Scarlalti 

SONA'PA XII, FOR VIOLIN AND HARPSICHORD Corelli 
SONATA, "DEVIL’S TRILL" Tarlini 

REJOICE NOW, ALL YE (‘HRISTIAN MEN Bach 

TOCCA'l'A IN D MINOR (Dorian mode) Bach 

AIR ON THE G STRING Bach 

HARMONIOUS BLACKSMITH Handel 

WATER MUSIC .SUITE Handel 

ANDANTE CANTAlilLE {Quartet in F) Haydn 

ANDANTE (Clock Symphony) Haydn 

FINALE (Clock Symphony) , Ilavdn 

OVER'L'URE, "MARRIAGE OF FIGARO" Momrt 

MENUET (‘' Haffner'' Symphony) Mozart 

MENUFT AND FINALE SYMPHONY IN G MINOR Mozart 
1ST MOVEMENT, "MOONLIGHT" SONATA Beethoven 

2ND AND 31m MOVEMENTS, "PATHETIQUE" 

SONA FA Beethoven 

1ST MOVEMENT, SYMPHONY No. 5 Beethoven 

SCHERZO. SYMFHONY No, 7 Beethoven 

2N1) ]\IOVEMENT. KREUTZER SONATA Beethoven 

MARCHJl MILII AIRE Schubert 

UNFINISHED SYMPHONY Schubert 


RECORD NUMRIiR 

Columbia 5713 
Columbia 5714 
H,M.V. B8122 
H,M,V. DA977 
I-I,M.V. E528 
T-I,M,V. E537 
Columbia UB501 
H.M.V. DB1786-7 
H,M,V. B3483 
H.M.V. C2Cno 
H.M.V. B2913 
H.M.V. C2667 
Columbia DX538-9 
Columbia 9658 
H.M.V. D1669 
H.M.V. D1G71 
H.M.V, C2194 
H.M.V. D1783 
Columljia DX33 
H.M.V, 0132405 

Columbia 9363 
Columbia DX516 
H.M.V. DB298S 
H.M.V. DB2410 

ir.M.v, D128G 

Pai'lopbonc 

E10O72-4 
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GRAMOPHONE RECORDS 


TITLE 

BAIXET MUSIC FROM '‘ROSAMUNDE" 
OVERTURE, “ROMAN CARNIVAL" 

TI-IREE SONGS WITI-IOUT WORDS 

OVERTURE, "MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM" 

SCHERZO "MIDvSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM” 

SCENES FROM CHILDHOOD 

POLONAISE IN A MAJOR 

THREE WALTZES 

HUNGARIAN DANCES 

FINALE, SYMPHONY No, 2 

PRELUDE TO "LOHENGRIN'' 

NUTCRACKER SUITE 

FLIGHT OF THE HUMBLE-BEE 
PEER GYNT SUITE 
SLAVONIC DANCES 
SPANISH DANCES 
FINLANDIA 
TINTAGEL 

WALTZES FROM "ROSENKAVALIER" 

POLICHINELLE 

BOLERO 

POMP AND CIRCUMSTANCE MARCH No, 4 
ENIGMA VARIATION No, y 
ON HEARING THE FIRST CUCKOO IN SPRING 
lUPITER, FROM "THE PLANETS" 
CHILDRILN’S OVERTURE 


COMPOSL.Ii 
Scliiihai 
Bi'rlioz 
Ifciidi'IssoJin 
Afcudi’Issofiit 
Moidtdssohn 
Schinnanii 
Chopin 
Chopin 
dhahms 
Brahma 

Tchailwvahy 

Uiimky^KoYMh 

Crie}’ 

Dvorak 

Vfranadoa 

Sibelius 

Bax 

Sirnuss 

Racdimaiiinoff 

Ravel 

Jil^ar 

Jilfinr 

Delius 

Ihhl 

Quillcr 


lUiCOKI) NUMIILR 

(‘oliimbia L2125 
C.olumhia LX172 
Columbia DB454 
II.M.V. Ci,SS3-4 
H.M.V. 1^1671 
Columbia L2321 
('ohim])ia DX.|.|i 
PLM.V, I)B23I3 
H,M,V. DBiSyb 
('ohimbia LX5i() 
H.M.V. 1)1258 ' 
Piirloiilinnc 

1111209-71 
Columbia 9908 
Columbia 9309-10 
Pui-loplioncEioy^b 
H,M,V, C:i 553-4 
l-r,M.V. DB1584 
I-LM.V. C1619-20 
Columbia LX6c) 
Coliiinl)ia 9368 
Columbia LX48--9 
H.M.V, DBi93() 
H,M,V. 1)1155 
Columbia Laogb 
H,M.V. Dii2(j 
H,I^ 1 ,V, C2603 


SONG 


T he art song, as wc know il to-day, 
consists ol two main component jiarts; 
tlic voice part and tbc instrumental 
accompaniment. Composers bad mastered 
the art of writing for the voice long licfore 
they undertook the solutions of the [uohlems 
of insliunioiUal writing (see Instnimcntnl 
Music), so that for the in'cscnt purpose Hie 
study of llic art song must ('omnu-nre at the 
011(1 of the .sixtet'iUh ('enliiry, the "Golden 
Period" in the history of inu.sic, in (liis 
country. 


It is true; that before that time songs 
existed. There were the folk songs, whose 
coniiwsition dates hack to anticjiiity and 
the names cd wliose conipo.scrs is unknown. 
Ill addition tlicrc were the songs of the 
wandering minstrels (jf the Midclle Ages. 
Such songs, the subjects of which were often 
d(‘i;(ls of lo\'e anil daring, would sound crude 
Li.) niDdcni cai's. hu t willi their simple melodics 
and eleiiienlary ac('(iiii|)aniiuenls they un¬ 
doubtedly conti'ibiiti'd something to flu; 
(lei’olo]un(‘nt of this form of music. 
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A grcfiL impetus w;is given to song wriling 
when in the sixteenth ccjituiy composers 
began seriously to turn their attention to 
the art ol writing for instruments. Madrigals 
were sung in parts and so wore complete 
in themselves, hut except in special cases, 
music (or a solo voice needs some sort of 


Elizabctlian times tlie favourite instrument 
for accompanying the voice was the lute, 
an instrument of the guitar family which 
was widely used in those days. Singers 
would often accompany themselves, 

The frequent use of the lute for accom¬ 
paniment purposes had led to the using 



Uf fniiih'iig bj TinlorrJJo^ 

The Lute Player 


[I'liolo: Hurophoi 


in.strLimcntal accompaiiimcnU At lirst the 
accompaniments ^Yel'c extremely simple; 
they generally followed Die voice part and 
added sinipie chords to the melody. A.s 
experience in instrumental writing increased, 
so accompaniments became more elaborate 
and independent of tlic vocal part, In 


of the word “lutenisL’' to describe the early 
composers o( the solo song. Thomas Morlcy 
(i.‘).57-ih()3), Ji j)iipil of William Byrd, and 
who probably at one Lime was organist of 
St, Paur.s Cathedral, was c.arly in the licld 
as a song composer. He not only wrote 
songs himself (among which were settings 
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lyrics by Shalccspcarc, who was a coiitcni- 
a'ary) but he published llicin, as well 
examples by other composers, under a 
oyal Patent granted to him to print song 
)oks of all kinds and music paper. One 
the chief of the hitcnist school of com- 
)sers was John Dowland (1563-162^), 
c was a singer, and one of the most accom- 
ished performers upon the lute in linrope. 
1 his songs it is very easy to notice the 
nuGiicc of the madrigal style; the modal 


and when he arrived back in England llie 
people were only too ready to adopt his 
innovations after the dull and diflicidt 
period they had recently passed through. 
The great composer of the Restoration 
period was Henry Purcell (1058-1(195). 
Besides being organist of Wc.stminster Abliey 
and writing much church music, lie found 
time during ins .sliort but brilliant caiccr 
to write music for tlie theatre. In tliesc 
works, siicli iis Dido and Aeiicas, King 


laracter, and the 
cc rhythmic style, 
ar lilies were now 
nniiig into use, a 
•aclice which tends 
) make rliytlim 
ore rigid with the 
igiilar recurring 
cccn ts in cacli 
ar. Snell a feature 
as foreign to the 
ladrigal style, and 
t lirst composers 
uinci tlic cinploy- 
lent of the bar 
nc and all that it 
luplic.si irksome, 
lorley had a great 
ift of melody, and 
TOte songs cliieny 
bout love, in a sad 
nd plaintive mood. 

After tliis jicriod 
f nncqualled exccll- 
ncc, music in llic 



Arlhnr and 'I'hc 
Fairy {)uccn arn 
to be found some 
line songs: Dido's 
Laiiiciil', (ioine niilo 
llu'sc yellow sands', 1 
sail upon the dog 
star) I altcinpt from 
lave sickness (a Jly, 
and fairest Isle may 
be mentioned as 
typical. The style 
is not unlike that 
of ITandel with the 
oft repeated words 
and long florid 
passages. 

Bach and Handel 
wrote few if any 
.s()ng'',s which may 
strictly he placeil in 
the category of Ihe 
ly[)e of song now 
under considi'ra- 
tioii; but in their 


iinc of Charles I and 

he Coimnonwealth suffered a decline, though 
t was not suppressed to the extent that is 
omctinies supposed, for Cromwell and some 
it the other leaders were fond of music. 
The best writer of this period wa.s Henry 
1 -awes (1595-1662). His most important 
vork was the incidental music to MilLon’s 
'Annus, but the freedom of sL5de so ajiparcnt 
n Dowland is lacking. 

Secular miisiO was encouraged after the 
etnrn of Charles IT He had been much 
inpressed by French music during his exile, 


many cantatas and 
oraloi'ia.s a|)pear an enoi'nious number of 
arias for .solo voice which cerlaiuly did 
influence and (lc^’elop the ait of writing 
for voices witli iustriuueiital acconipanimcMit, 
Example.s already mentioned in the section 
on Oratorio will supply snilabic illustrations 
of this slylc, Haiulol wrole many Da Capo 
Arias. 'I'lii! words ])a Capo {D.(\) incan.s 
to “repeat fiom the lii-ginniug,’’ 'I'lnis, 
often these aiias by Handel are in ABA 
form, with the last section an exact repeti¬ 
tion of the first; when this is the case Handel 
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fi'cquciUly did not write out the Jiisl section, 
but at tlic end of tlie second added Da 
Capo, or D.C. Ecth l^ach and Handel 
gcncL'dlly wrote in a dovid style', there 
are very few words, but these are re¬ 
peated a luiinbcr of limes, and there 
arc often long florid passages sung to a 
single word or syllable. The later ideal 
of setting the words with meticiilou.s care, 
so that tire music cnlinnced their subtle 
shades of meaning and sense, was not a 
clianictcristic of this i)eriod. 

Many our so- 
c ii 11 c (1 n ii t i 011 ii I 
songs, often inspired 
by some event of 
liistnric ini]KirLiincc, 
date from tlie 
Restoration and 
following period. 

To the scveiitccntii 
century belong such 
well-known song.s as 
Begone, dull care. 

The OaJi and ihi 
Ash', The Vieny of 
Bray; Under the 
Greenwood Tree and 
Here's a hcallh 
iDito Jlis Majesty. 

During the Jacobite 
rebellions such songs 
as farewell, Man¬ 
chester', The IBinched 
Pipers', and Charlie 
is my darling ap¬ 
peared, all expressing 
loyalty to Bonnie Prince Charlie. liven 
the arrest and trial of the six bishops for 
an alleged insult to the King was respon¬ 
sible for an Old Cornish ballad called The 
Soii^ of the Weshrn Men. Two English 
comiioscrs of the eighteenth century must 
be mentioned, namely, Dr. Thomas Arne 
(1710-1778) and Di’. William Boyce (1710- 
1770). Both wrote church music (Boyce 
edited a collection of Cathedral music), and 
both left fine examples of .solo songs:— 
Arne settings of Where the lee sucks; Blotv, 


blow thou winter wind, and Rule Britannia, 
and Boyce the celebrated Hearts of Oak. 

Haydn and Mozart must be passed over 
quite rapidly. Their contributions to music 
for solo voice and instrumental accompaiii- 
meiil are contained chiefly in more extended 
works, oratorios and oiicra.s, Beethoven 
wrote a number of songs which arc not 
particularly distinguished, and which there¬ 
fore added little to the development of the 
art song. 

One of the most important of all song 
writers is Franz 
Schubert (1797- 
1828). somctimc.s 
called the “Father 
of Modern Song," 
He was a junior 
contemporary of 
Beethoven, and a 
pioneer of the 
roman tic movement 
(see article on 
Instrumental Music). 
It was mentioned 
earlier that the two 
chief parts of a 
song are the melody 
and the accompani¬ 
ment, in the writing 
of both of which 
Schubert wrought a 
transformation, He 
had an amazing 
gift of melody; 
all his songs and 
indeed, his instru¬ 
mental works too, contain a wealth of easy 
flowing tunes; there is a danger sometimes 
of their becoming trite, but by his superb 
iirtishy he generally prevents any such 
catastrophe, A careful examination of the 
mctodic part of any song will reveal the 
skill with which tlie time ha.s been wedded 
to the words; it brings out their deepest 
meaning, often suggests moods and ideas 
that the ordinary mind would not have 
detected, and the climax in the music 
ocairs simultaneously with tliaL ol the 
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words, A cliange of note or the rearraiigc- 
inenL of the position of the words would 
destroy much of the beauty and significance 
of the song, so well do the two fit. The 
accompaniment in Schubert's songs is of 
far greater importance than that in any 
song of liis predecessors, He held that the 
accompaniment should not merely support 
lJ)e voice, but tliat it was an integral part 
of the song, sometimes of even more import¬ 
ance than tlie voice part itself. His accom¬ 
paniments’ do not simply follow the voice 
part or add some sort of simple chord har¬ 
mony just for the sake of completeness; 
they arc always the expression of some 
general idea contained in the words, and 
so form a kind of background. For instance, 
the accompaniment to Whither represents 
tlie flowing of water and the turning of the 
mill wheel; that in Margaret ai the Spinning 
Wheel, exactly suggests the action of spin¬ 
ning—when during the course of the song 
ftfargaret so carried away with her thoughts 
ceasCvS spinning, the “spinning” accom¬ 
paniment stops too, with dramatic effect. 
Schubert was a voracious reader with a fine 
literary taste; he was quick to sec the possi¬ 
bilities of a poem and often set one to music 
spontaneously. Fie was a prolific composer 
and in addition to a vast quantity of insLru- 
mcnttil music, wrote over six hundred songs, 
many of which arc among the finest things 
in all music. Some of liis best, such as 
Margaret at the Spinning Wheel and The 
Krl King were written ^vhca he was .still 
a youth, 

The Erl King is a ma.stcrpiccc; it contains 
some real character portrayal, shows a keen 
sLMise of the dramatic, and so plainly iiliistriitc.s 
Schubert's principles of song writing Llnit a 
brief analysis may be helpful. Tlie story, a 
(icnnau legend, concerns a father who is 
taking his little son who is ill, on a journey. 
The night is stormy, tcmpestiioii.s and 
fearful; to add to the terror and misery of 
it ail, Lljc boy becomes delirious and imagines 
he .secs an evil spirit, the Krl King, endeavour¬ 
ing to seize him fi'om his father's arms, A.s 
the journey proceeds the storm becomes more 


intense; when the dcslluatioii is reached, the 
child is found to I)c dead. Notice the following 
points in Schubert’s magnificent setting, 
'fhcrc are four characters, a iiarrutor who 
describes the po.sition of thiiig.s at the 
beginning and end of the story, the father, 
the son and the Erl King. From the style 
of the music wliicli Schubert lias written for 
cacJi dwracter it i.s perfectly ea.sy to kiiou' 
which of the four is speaking. Fy various 
devices, such as writing certain phrases at 
a higher pitch each Lime they occur, the 
dramatic intensity of the song is increased. 
The accompaniment represents the storm, 
and, by it,s insistent rhythm, the galloping 
of tlic horse, A most clrainaLic point occurs 
at the end of the song when the joiuiicy 
is ended; the boisterous accompaniment 
ceases, there is a short pause, and the boy's 
death is announced in a short plirasc in 
recitative .style, accompanied by simple 
chords in a minor key. This song is but 
one example of Schubert's genius for song 
writing. 

Most composers since Schubert's time have 
written songs; in some cases song writing 
has been merely one branch of llieir art, 
while ill others it is the foiindatinn upon 
which their artistic reputation rests, 

Robert Schumann {1810-1856) wrote a 
large number of song.s, practically all between 
1840 and 1S41, the time when he was courting 
Clara Wicck, who siihsccjiiently became Ins 
wife. They show the iiilhiencc of Scluibcii's 
worlf, blit are ivarmer ami more pa.ssionali; in 
^ style. Among some of his liest known are 
The Ahnoiid Tree, The Tu'o (IreiuuHers and 
a song cycle called Poet’s Love. 

Braiun.s (1H33-1897), too, was a .song 
writer, in whose work inay be traced the 
influence of Scluibert. He wioLe about two 
hundred .songs, some in the style of folk 
.songs which lie greatly loved, and many 
jjvofound and broad in cdiicciition like the 
Four Serious Songs, liis last published 
composition. At one time it was declared 
that his songs were unvcical, hiiL now there 
is rarely a song recital ]migraiume without 
a “Brahms’' grouji. Unlike SchiiherL, 
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Braliiua was a ciaftsman who was intensely 
self-critical; uUhoiigli tliere is not always 
the same grace and cliarin about his songs 
that is to be found in Schubert's there arc 
never the serious lapses of which the earlier 
composer is sometimes g\»iUy. His acconv 
pcuiiinents are always interesting and suitable, 
besides being skilfully written for the 
instrument, In the songs of the folk song 
type, they arc never over elaborate; at all 
otlicv limes they arc suggestive of some 
idea contained in the words, and often 
arc of such a nature that only a tirst-class 
performer can play them. An excellent idea 
of Bralnn's acliievcincnts as ii song writer 
may be gained from a study ol Swidfly; 


The Sandntair, The Blacksmith] 
Sapphic Ode] Lnllahy] Gracious 
and kind art Ikon, my Queen 
and the Four Serious Songs. 

Hugo Wolf (1860-1903), a 
composer who wrote prac¬ 
tically nothing except songs, 
is by some scholars considered 
to represent the culmination 
of a style of song writing. In 
early life he showed an unnsiKLl 
interest in music and literature, 
those two arts that later he 
was to weld with such ability 
as to produce something unique 
in art. His parents at first 
opposed the idea of a career in 
music, but later they sent him 
to Vicuna to study, where he 
met Wagner, of whom he be¬ 
came an ardent admirer and 
disciple. As was common at the 
time tins declaration of .support 
for Wagner naturally mcauL 
intense di.slike for Bralinrs, and 
during four years when he 
was writing for a mu.sical mag¬ 
azine he encountered the bitter 
enmity of many musicians be¬ 
cause of his outspoken articles 
on Brahms, He had the gift of 
keen penetration of the sense 
and meaning of words; no 
other composer has ever set poems to music 
with such skill that the two seem inseparable, 
or as one writer has put it, that it appears 
as if Wolf wrote both the words and the 
music. Frequently he adopted Wagner's 
method of using a "leit motif” or leading 
theme. The pianoforte part is of equal 
importance with the voice part, so that his 
compositions in this branch of music are 
not strictly speaking for voice and accompani- 
memt, but works for voice and pianoforte, 
He set many poems by Goethe and Morike, 
who were liis favourite authors. Typical 
examples of his art arc Secrecy, The Meeting, 
The Boy and the Bee, and The Huntsman’s 
Song. 
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Admirable songs have been written by 
Kichard Strauss, Debussy, and Gabriel 
I'aurc as well as by many British composers. 
The revival of music in this country is 
marked by the appearance of songs by 
Parry and vStanford, 

Most nineteenth 
century writers had 
produced songs of a 
very poor quality, 
except possibly 
Maude Valerie White, 
but the standard 
rapidly improved 
towards the end of 
the century, Parry 
was most careful in 
the selection of his 
words; he usually set 
poems which were 
essentially Eiigli.sh 
in character, and 
showed a spcchil 
pleasure in using 
words by old 
\^riters—Shakespeare, 

Lovelace, etc. In his 
twelve .sets of English 
lyrics there are 
songs covering a 
wide range of style and treatment, 
containing graceful and elegant melodies 
as well as apt and miisicianly accom¬ 
paniments. Their popiilaiity lias been inan-cd 
by a certain sense of pedantry which 
.some people find in tlicni; they arc jierhap.s 
a little sLiiclied in their effect, but never¬ 
theless contain much beautiful music which 
is among the best of the whole of Parry’s 
output, 

Stanford, an Irishman, showed con¬ 
siderable leaning towards poems of his 
native country. Many old Irish tunes were 
arranged by him, and to these he added 
acconijiainmciUs w’hich, while often .simple, 
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eiiliancQ the beauty of Um melody ami 
seem cmiiieiUly fitting. Among his best 
song.s arc An Insh Idyll] of the Sea\ 
and A Sheaf <f Sunils fnm Lcinslcr. Song 
writing in England received nuicli ciicounigc- 
ment from the 
labours of that 
inimitable singer 
H a r r y P 1 u n k e r 
Greene, who by his 
perfect diction showed 
that ICiigli.sh is a 
singable language, 
and by liis pciTni'in- 
anccs and writing,s 
raised the standard 
of English singing and 
the general level of 
jiopular taste. Many 
of the songs of both 
Parry and Stanford 
were first sung in 
public by him, 
vSoiig writing appeals 
strongly to modern 
British composers, 
almost all of whom 
have jiroduced some 
excellent c,\amplcs. 

Frederick Coweii (1852-1936) — Onau'ay 
aioakc] Bofdel' JhiUarl, 

Itdward Elgar (r'‘^ 57 -i 934 )— Sea Pklufes] 
0 so/l was' flic soiiif] Plenditiif. 

Vaughan Williams (born 1872)— of 
Travel] Silent Noon] Five Mystical Songs, 
Roger Quiltcr (born 1877)—Settings of many 
Sliiikcspcariaii lyrics^ 

John Ireland (born 1879)— Sea Fever] Songs 
of a Wayfarer. 

Frank Bridge (born 1879)— Love went a-riding] 
0 fhat it zi'ere .so; E'en as a lovely flower. 
Armstrong Gibbs (liorn 1889)—.8i'/irr, Five 
Fvi's. 
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'J'JTLK 

AWAKE, SWEET L 0 V 1 ‘ 

WHEN I AM LAID IN EARTH 

nymphs and shepherds 

THE TROUT 

MARGARET AT THE SPINNING WHEEL 
THE ERL KING • 

the TWO grenadiers (in Gcinian) 

CRADLE SONG 

FATHER O’FLYNN 

bold unbiddable child 

THE OLD superb 

HOMEWARD BOUND 

THE SWEEPERS 

ONAVVAY, AWAKE, BELOVED 

LINDEN LEA 

BRICiHT IS THE RING OF WORDS 
BLOW, BLOW THOU WINTER WIND 
NOW SLEEPS THE CRIMSON PETAL 
LOVE WENT A-RIDING 


COMPOSIiH 

RECORD NUMUEU 

Doinland 

Columbia 5715 

Pnfcdl 

IT.M.V. D1567 

Piifcdl 


SchuheH 

H.M.V. DBSjy 

Schubert 

H.M.V. DBS.qb 

Schubert 

Columbia go88 

Schumann 

Fl.M.V, D2112 

Brahms 

H.M.V. B4009 

Stanford 

Columbia 535('3 

Stanford 

H.M.V. B3732 

Stanford 

H.M.Y, B4483 

Stanford 

H,]\LV. C2580 

Elgar 

H.^LV. B4072 

Cowen 

Columbia DB857 

VavghauWiUiam H.M.V. B239G 

VaughanWillimns H.M.V. B267T, 

QniUer 

Fl.M.V, B4379 

Quiller 

Columbia DBr79 

Vrank Bridge 

Columbia L1325 


instead of the playing of a record a personal 


It is suggested that whenever possible^ 
pcHonnance sKowld be given. Many of the beat songs by tbe composevs mentioned in 
this article have not been recorded. 


MUSIC IN ENGLAND 


M USIC in tins country has had a 
clief]ucrcd liistory. There have 
heen times, usually when the 
country was politically pro.spcrons, when 
tlic music written by English composers wa-s 
of a quality second to none in the woi'Id. 
Such a period occurred at the end of Tudor 
times: there had been the disastroirs Wars 
of the Roses; the religious upheavals under 
PIciiry VIII and Mary when men's minds 
were preoccupied; then had come the 
Renaissance; the marc peaceful reign of 
Elizabclli, the exploration of tlic New 
World by Raleigh and others, vast c.vpan,sioii 
of trade btiugiug relief and eontentment lo 
tlic people and Iiimlly the destruction of 
the AvmadcL in 1588 by which the country 


was delivered from a foreign menace that 
had been threatening for many years, As 
if in celebration of all this, a large quantity 
of fine music in the form oi madrigals and 
motets was poured out from the pens of 
Byrd, Gibbons, Dowland,-Weelkcs, Wilkyc 
and otliers, whose only rival was Palestrina. 
This period is often called tlic " Golden Age.” 
Following the death of Handel in 1759, a 
decline set in. It was only to be expected 
that after the career of a composer of this 
calibre, who in company with J. S. Bach 
imu'ks the culmination of the style of free 
counterpoint, there should be a period wlicn 
music of only a lesser signiticancc was being 
produced. That docs not mean that Englisli 
music was defunct; much good music, on 
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a siiialicr scale, appeared under the names 
of Arne, Boyce, Crotch, Attwood, M^alnislcy, 
and llie Wesleys. One of the worst periods 
for music in this country was during the 
first half of the nineteenth century. The 
reperciis.sion of the French Revolution dis¬ 
turbed the country, Napoleon was strutting 
across Europe, there was dire distress 
following the long, weary Napoleonic Wars, 
all of which conditions were not favourable 
to the creation of great works of art, Not 
nnly were there iio English composers to 
vie with Schumann, Chopin and Mendelssohn, 
but the majority of great iJcrformere were 
foreigners, The revival from this stagnation 
began with Parry, Elgar and Stanford; they 
were the pioneers of the great British school 
of composers whose work at the present time 
is equal iu quality and importance to any¬ 
thing being produced in the whole world. 
The music of British composers is now played 
in foreign countries, a thing almost unicpie 
ill the history of music, and British per¬ 
formers are acclaimed in many capitals of 
the world: will not posterity name this the 
"Second Golden Period” of English Music? 

Now to consider these periods in a little 
more detail, From the dim past comes the 
vast store of folklore. There ai'c folk songs 
from England, Scotland, Ireland and Wales 
cacli with their own special cliavactcristics, 
and even folk songs from various districts in 
these countries display iiidividualiLy. This 
wealth of folk music gives an insight into the 
life of past ages; many of the songs arc per¬ 
fect works of art—good melody, fascinating 
rhythm and symmetry of form—they have 
been the models upon which, all the great 
forms of music have been based, and in later 
years they have had a profound influence upon 
British composers, whose works consequently 
display qualities that are essentially British. 

From the thirteenth century there is 
preserved that remarkable composition 
Smier is i'cumen in, showing an astounding 
facility of writing for so early a period. A 
characteristic cliiirch musician of the middle 
ages was John Dunstable (died 1453) 
composer and theorist. One of the most 
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impm-tant contributions made to luusic by 
British coinpo.scrs is in the realm of cluirdi 
imi-sic. llie liturgy of the English (fhnrcli 
provides ample oppnitunily for the j)cr- 
formance of suitable music in tlie form of 
anthems and settings of various parts of the 
service. This form of music has been 
fostered by the cathedrals with their daily 
services, aod latterly also by the larger parish 
cluirclies. Those responsible for the music 
in these places have frequently been men of 
ability.wlioby themaintenanceof good choirs, 
and the composition of much choral mnsic and 
music for the organ as well as by their own 
skilful performance, have built up a traclition 
which is unique, and of which this country may 
be justly proud. In the early Tudor period 
there were a number of such musicians who 
were laying the fomidatiou of this treasure, 
Tye, Mcrbcclc, Tallis and Henry VIII himself. 

During the last few years there has 
been a revival of interest in the music of 
the sixteenth century. Many treatises on 
the subect have been written, much of the 
music hits been reprinted and is now sung 
with commendable: regularity by cathedral 
and church choirs and by musical societies 
all over the country. Composers of the 
Elizabethan period were not only writers 
of some of the finest madrigals in existence, 
but early turned to the dcvelopnrcnt of 
writing for instruments. The fact that it 
was a necessary acquisition for any gentleman 
of the peiiod who wished to consider hiiriself 
educated, to be able to play or sing, encour¬ 
aged the cultivation of music. The playing 
of the viol and lute was a common practice, 
arrd Queen Elizabeth was an accomplished 
performer upon the virginal, a keyboard 
instrument which was supci’scdcd by the 
har(Jsichord and later by the pianoforte. 

The writing of grand opera has never 
appealed to any considerable extent to 
British composers. During the Stuart period, 
however, imsque.s were often performed, for 
which incidcnliil music was required. After 
the brilliance of the Elizabethan period the 
standard of imi.sic lapsed, but although the 
music of Henry Luwes, the chief composer 
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of mvsic for masques, wiis (hill, yet it 
nevertheless prepared Llie way for llic 
operas of Henry Purcell (1658-1695). This 
genius, at the early age of 21, succeeded 
John Blow as organist of Wc.stminstcr 
Abbey in 1679. In this capacity lie wrote 
nuich cliurch music, scLting.s of the canticles 
and siicli anthems as Rejoice in the Lord 
(called the "Bell” antheiii), but in addition 
found time to write a good deal of instru- 
uicutal music fov organ, violin and harpsi¬ 
chord as well as secular music. His operas. 
Which contain many fine solos and chorus 
music, arc still performed, or more often 
given In concert version. Among his greatest 
achievements in this branch of music arc 
The Virtuous Wife, Dido mid Aeneas, The 
Dairy Queen, King Arthur and Indian Queen, 
As has been stated in the article on Opera, 
Purcell has been to some extent overshadowed 
by Handel. IIand(;l came to England in 
1710, and almost contimionsly from that 
date until 1728 lie wa.s engaged in the 


composition and production of opei-as at 
the Royal Academy of Aliisic, of which he 
was the musical director. When in that 
year the operatic venture failed, he turned 
Ills hand to the writing of sacred works, 
and jwoducGd a long scries of cantatas and 
oratorios revealing his greatest powers in 
the Messiah, which appeared in 1742. The 
famous Beggar's Opera was first produced 
in 1728, with great success, Many of the 
delightful tunes in the work are arrange¬ 
ments of popular limes of the day, Since 
its first production it lias enjoyed several 
successful revivals, even in recent times. 
Arne and Boyce, contemporaries of Handel, 
liavc already been mentioned in the article 
on Song. 

In the period following the death of 
Handel, cluirclt music seems largely to have 
claimed the attention of composers. Samuel 
Wesley (1766-1837), a relative of the Church 
reformer, was one of the greatest organists 
of his time. He became an enthusiastic 
admirer of J. S. Bach, and was responsible 
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for Uip introduction of much of Lliat ooin- 
poscr's music into this country, Ilis ouLjuiL 
of music \v;\s lavj;e, but he is chiclly remem* 
berecl to-day by liis works for the. org^aii 
and his motet Jn cxitii hracl. Tliomas 
Attwood (17^5-1838) studied in Italy and 
afterwards in Vienna under Mozart, whose 
favourite pupil he was. In I7(/) he became 
organist of St. Paul's Cathedral, His works 
include cluirch music, pianoforte music, 
glees and .songs. It i.s interesting to note 
that he was one of 
tlie original inembers 
of the Idulharmonic 
Society, still in 
c.xi.slence, whlcli was 
inaugurated in 1813, 
and at which .some 
of Beethoven's 
works were first 
performed in this 
country, He was 
also one of the lirst 
pi’ofessors at the 
Royal Academy of 
Music when it was 
opened in 1823, 

Samuel Sebastian 
Wesley (1810-1876), 
son of Samuel 
Wesley, is an im¬ 
portant ftgure in 
tile history of 
English Church 
music, both for his 
work as a com¬ 
poser and a s a 
teacher. He held 
a number of important organ posts—Exeter 
Cathedral, Leeds Parish Cliurch, Wincliester 
Cathedral, and Gloucester Cathedral, where 
he died, and at one time he was conductor of 
the Three Choirs Festival. His most import¬ 
ant works are the great Scrvict^ in E and the 
anthems The ll'ikffrursA' and BJessed Ifr ihe- 
God and Ealhcr. 

During tlic nineteenth century, a munher 
of British composers acliicvcd success and 
fame by their writing for llio stage, 
u—V01-. \u-s 


MicliaH WiUiuiu Balfe (1808-1H70) was 
:i talented youth wlio c()in|)lcLecl lii.s Iniiiiiiig 
as a musician in Italy where he became 
associated with Cherubini and Ros.sini, whose 
importance :is oiiera composers has already 
been mentioned. Besides being a conipc.scr 
he was a ^’iolinist and a singer, and actually 
aiipeai'cd in ojicra as a leading baritone, He 
wrote a miinbcr of operas all of which 
display a keen sense of melody whicli 
doubtle.ss was enlianccd by Ids career as a 
singer, d'hc opera 
by wliicli lie is 
chiefly remembered 
is The Bohemian 
Girl, .still to he 
found in tlic reper¬ 
toire of opera com¬ 
panies. 

Tlie works of Sir 
Arthur Sullivan 
(18.^,2-1900) are 
too familiav to need 
detailed description. 
At an early age he 
won the Mendelssohn 
Scholarship to the 
Royal Academy of 
Music and later 
studied in Leipzig. 

His first work 
for the stage was 
Box and Cox, 1867, 
It was not until 
1871 that he 
collaborated with 
William Gilbert 
\v h o provide d 
him with the libretto of tlic first of a 
scries of light operas that were to become 
immensely popular; this was Thespis or 
The Gods Groivn Old. In 1875 D’Oyly 
Carte commissioned Gilbert and Sullivan to 
write an opera that he was to pi’oducc- 
llnis Trial b\' )nrv apjicared, Now followed 
witli amazing regularity, Sorcerer, //.iV„S. 
i'inafore, JSroles of Penzance, and the rest 
ill which the imisic, as witty a.s the libretto, 
liLs llui words so admirably in every respect. 



yul.l.lVAN 
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Some of the tunes, perhaps, considered a[3art 
from tile words are not of a particularly 
liigli order—it is the perfect fitting of words 
and rmisiciii which Sullivan was so successful. 
Me was censured by his contemporaries for 
writing tlieatrc music when they considered 


Ills talents should be devoted to writing 
more orthodox music, The strange thing 
is that his other music, the Grand Opera 
Ivanhoe is forgotten, and his sacred music 
including many hymn tunes and the oratorio 
The Golden Legend, arc now seen to be far 
inferior to his comic operas. Apart from 
this, British Opera has not enjoyed the 
greatest success in spite of a number of 
efforts to develop it. Some interesting worlcs 
have appeared:— Shumiis O'Brien (Stanford), 
The Immortal Hour (Boiighton), 'The Boat¬ 
swain's Male (Ethel Smyth) and Sir John 
in Love and Hugh the Drover, both by 
Vaughan Williams, 

One of the most popular writers of mocleru 
times was Sir Edward German (1862-1936), 
It was ho who completed The Emerald Isle, 
which Sulliwin left unfinished at his death, 
German W'l’otc a number of symphonies and 
suites for orchestra {Welsh Rhapsody and 
Theme and Six divcrsio 7 ts), but his works that 
have had the most widespread success arc 
the operas Merrie England (1902) and Tom 
Jones (1907) ^and incicleiUal music to Henry 
VIII and Nell Gwynii. 

Present-day composers arc seriously 
engaged in the creation of all kinds of music, 
much of it of a very high standard, and an 
outline of their achievements can be gained 
by reference to the articles on Opera, Oratorio, 
Instrumental Music, and Song. 


GRAM0PH02JE RECORDS 

This is a supplcincnUiry list of records of English music to those given in earlier arliclcs. 


TlTLli: 

SING WE AND CblANT IT 

SELLLNGER’S ROUND 

VARIATIONS ON “THE KING'S HUNT” 

REJOICE IN THE LORD ALWAY (Bell Anthem) 

UNDER THE GREENWOOD TREE 

TAKE A PAIR OF SPARKLING EYES 

WHEN THE NIGHT WIND PIOWI-S 

THE SUN WHOSE RAYS 

FAERY SONG 

HENRY VIII DANCES 

ENGLISH ROSE 


COJIPOSER 

Morley 

Byrd 

Bull 

Purcell 

Arne 

Sullivan 

Sitllii'an 

SnlUvan 


HILCORD NUM13EK 
Columbia 5716 
Parloplioiie R1023 
Columbia 5713 
Columbia DB500 
H.M,V. B4199 
I-I.M.V. B3870 
H.M.V, DB4012 
H,M.V, D1T79 


Rutland Houghton H,M.V. B39«5 
German H.M.V, B2981 

German 1 T.M,V, B2633 
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FORM IN MUSIC 


T here arc various means by wliicli 
people may coinmunicaLc their 
thoughts and ideas to each other. 
For ordinary purposes—conversation, busi¬ 
ness transactions and the general dealings of 
everyday life, speech meets all rcquircmenls; 
the one essential thing is that llic si)eccli or 
language used should be ivudcmtooil by iiU 
concerned. It is not suflicient merely to 
have an extensive vocabulary of word.sin the 
particular language, but a knowledge of the 
construction of sentences and idiomatic 
expression is necessfiry if the detailed meaning 
of what has been said is to be fully under¬ 
stood. In other words, not only must the 
words of the language be known but its form 
also. 

Some people have thouglits which tliey 
desire to express, but find speech inadequate 
for the purpose. They liiid other means of 
expression, literature, painting, sculpture or 
music, Viewed in this way, the arts assume 
the role of a language because they arc 
used to express what is in a person’s mind; 
and what a great artist can express through 
his work is something that cannot be 
expressed throiigli any other medium: some 
express themselv'es through colour and form, 
and some through sounds, just as the words 
in ordinary language have to he arranged 
in a certain order, or form, to make .sen.sc, 
so the sound-s in music must not he haphazard, 
blit set out according to some general plan 
which the listener can follow and understand. 
There is a certain amount of pleasure to be 
deiivcd from the hearing of mere isolated 
sounds, or from hearing a piece, of impression¬ 
istic music by l)clms.sy; that pleasure does 
not necessarily mean tliaL we fully a|)prcciaLc 
all that Debussy was cxpre.ssing, for tlii.s 
.superlieial listening is mciTly analogous lo 
iuiviiig a vocabulary of a language aiul 
knowing nothing al)OuL liow to arrange llic 
words into sentences which are intelligible 


lo other people. To undcistaiul and 
appreciate to the full what a composer is 
saying in his music, it is neccssaiy Lo know 
.something of the form.s in which music is 
wrltlcn. The puipo.se of thl.s iirLicle is to 
give the oiUline of some ol the more common 
of .such forms .so llmL Hsloning may become 
more ronsrhms, active ami intelligent. It 
imi.st he pointed out that these! forms me 
coii.siderahly moilifieil at Liine.s by composevs; 
music would lo.se much of its iiilcicst and 
compo.scr.s would be handicapped if all works 
were turned out horn a cast-iron inoiihl, hut 
a little knowledge of llie general [)rinci|)les 
of form will be a guide to tlie form of most 
works of art. 

1 . Binary Form : two-part or AB form,— 
The essential feature of tins form, the 
.simplest of all, is tlic idea of statement 
and answer. There are tu’o phrases or 
sections A and 13 , the one a comi)lomcni to 
the other. Simple illustrations arc Barbara 
Allen, More oj Cloync, Ca' the aoes (o tJic 
kimves, (roldm Slumbers, all from The 
Nalimal .S'ong /Joo/f. (U should be remem¬ 
bered that often two or more phrases may 
comhiiic Id make {ioction A or 13 , and Lliat 
the lepetition of section A or 13 does not 
alter llic form.) 

8. Ternary Form: three-part or ABA form. 
—^'Ilie c.ssciitial feature of this form is the 
idea of statement, contrast and rc-statoniciiL, 
where the last section is a rc])etition, possibly 
niodilicd, of the lust. 'I’he sections may 
then lie labelled. A, T 3 and A, 

.Simple illustrations are My love's an 
arbutus, Ab’a’ Vcvir’.v Eve. On Ibis day, The 
JUiie lit'lls oJScotland, all from I'bc National 
.SVm" I'ooh. In llu; last example it will In; 
iiolimi (hat the first .section is rojioalccl, 
and later llie .second and tliird .sections 
are repealed, This does not aller the idcn of 
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statement, contrast and re-sLatcnicnt, so 
that it is correct to say tins tune is in ternary 
form, More extended piecef) in ternary form 
are :•—■ 

Sou^s withoiii words (Mendelssohn) No. 5 
(the first six bars are an introduction); No. 
21; and No, 30 [S-prin^ Song). 

Sonata in D, Op. 28 (Beethoven) Andnnic. 
I'licrc are three main sections here, L minor, 
D major and D minor, and each section is 
itself also in ternary form, 

3 . Minuet and Trio Form.— 'This is a 
form consisting of three main section.?, in 
which the second is in the nature of a 
contrast and the final a repetition of the 
lirst, identical or modified, It is usually 
in J time. The Scherzo is also in this 
form, though it is always more rapid in 
speed, 

The following example illustrates this 
form. Sonata in 1 ' minor, Op, 2, No, i 
(Beethoven) 3rd movement, 

A. Miniiel.—ThK section is itself in 
ternary form, 

A. Bars i—14; B, Bars 15—28: A, Bars 
2g—end (modiried). 

B. Trio. —This section is iLsclf in ternary 
form. 

A. Bars i—10: B, Bars 11—25: A. Bars 
2()—end (modified), 

A, Mtnncl. —An exact repetition of the 
hast section. 

The Minuet and Trio form (or Scherzo 
and Trio form) was a favourite movement 
witli many composers, and numerous 
examples are to be found in the sonatas, 
symphonies and chamber music of Haydn, 
Mozart and Beethoven. 

4. Sonata Form, or first movement form.— 

This is a more complex form, It is named 
thus because generally the first movement 
of a sonata or symphony is written in this 
particular form. 

There arc three main .sections, usually 


labelled A, B, A and called Exposition, 
Development and Recapitulation. 

A. Exposition. —There are two subjects or 
groups of subjects called the first and second 
subjects. The first subject is in the tonic 
key, and the second in a related key, usually 
the dominant. As a rule the first subject 
is vigorous, and the second more lyrical in 
character, by way of contrast. 

B. Development. —The first thing to notice 
licve is that unlike the contrasted nature 
of the second section in the Minuet and 
Trio form, this development section is based 
on the ideas contained in the first section, 
the exposition. Sometime,? fresh ideas arc 
included, but tlic chief function of this 
section is, by many technical devices, to 
show the tunes of the exposition from as 
many aspects as possible. 

C. Recapitulation. —This is very similar 
to the Exposition. An important difference 
is that the second subject now appears in 
the tonic key, There is often a great deal of 
modification in this section, and often at 
tile end there is an extension, possibly 
containing a little more development of 
earlier ideas, called a Coda. 

Some scholars compare this form witli 
that of a drama. 

Act I {E.xposition). —Wc arc introduced 
to the characters, and arc shown what kind 
of people they are (First and second subjects). 

Act II (Development). —The characters 
react on eacli other, and the plot is developed, 
producing some interesting and often quite 
ime.\pecled situations. (The music in the 
development frequently modulates to remote 
and unusual keys, and the subjects are 
worked out.) 

Act III (Recapitulation). —This is devoted 
to the .solving of the difficnlLies encountered 
ill Act II, and the final reconciliation of tlic 
cliicf cliaraclers or the completion of inevitable 
tragedy. (The first and second sulijccts arc 
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now usually hoLli in the same tonic key; 
they avc, as it were, iiniilly I'cconcilcd and 
brought together,) 

Tliis analogy must not be jnessed too far, 
but there is a certain .similarity between the 
two forms. 

The following is an example of this form. 

Souala in C minor (liceLhoveu) Atlc^ro 
iiuiit) c con brio. {The Grave inovemcnt is an 
Introduction, a form .siiccially cidtivatcd 
by Beethoven.) 

A. Exposition .—Bans i—i-2j. 

Bar,'! r—25 First subject, 

Ihirs 25—40 Connecting or Inidgc i)a.ssagc‘, 

Jbu-.s 41—123 Second .subject. Thi.s con- 
tains several ideas, but they arc all in the 
vSiime key. It i.*! the key that governs the 
subject rather than the melody, 

Bars 124—127 Bridge pa.SBage leading to 

B. Development ,—Bars 128—185. 

C. Recapitnhiion.—liwrs 186—285, 

Bars 186—220 First subject, 

Bars 220—221 Bridge passage. 

Bars 222—285 Second subject, now in 
tonic key. 

Bars 286—end. Coda, based on ideas from 
the introduction and the first subject. In 
the later works of Beethoven, this form is 
more highly developed and conijdox, and 
wlien used by Elgar and modern comjiosers 
is considerably modified. 

5 . Rondo Form.—There may be any 
number of sections in this form, with one 
section alternating between the others a.s 
a kind of chorus. The usual way of labelling 
this form is ABACA in which B mid C arc 
the contrasting section.s in related keys, and 
A the clionis one, whose frequent repetition 
gives the form its name. This form is often 
ii.sed for the final movement of a .sonata or 
syinphony. 

The following i.s an c.Kainple of this form. 

Sonnta No. 7 in D (Haydn) I'ina/c. 

A. Bans i—20 

B, Bars 21—40 


2 I 2 

A, Bars 4r---hi) 

(h Burs (ir-- 

A. Ihirs 95—end (modified). 

6. Modern Rondo Form, or Sonata Rondo 
Form. —^This is a comhiiuitioii of SoiulUl 
F orm and Roiulo Form. It is distingiiislmble 
from .Sonata form by the re|)etilioii of the 
first subject immediately after tlie appearance 
of the .second subject. 

The following is an example of this ftirm, 

.^ontifii in E, Op. 14 No, i (Beelhoven). 
East inovoiiK'iit, 

A. Bans 1-- 15 Finst Subject. 

B. Bars 15—31 Second SiibjcrL. 

A, Bans 31—47 First Subject. 

C. Bims -^8—84 Contrast, 

A. Bars 84—()2 Fir.st Subject. 

B, Bans 92—109 Second Subject. 

A, IViiT.s 109 • ciul First Subject, witli 
modification and Coda, 

7 . Ftigue.™This is a contrapiiiUivl form. It 
may be writLeti in 2, 3, 4 or inovo jairts 
(called voices). Each voice has a melody 
which is woven with the melodics of the 
other voices to form a pattern, very much 
as the threads of the weaver are used to 
make an exquisite tapestry. There are tlueo 
main parl.s to a fugue. A, the exposition; 
B, the middle section; C, the filial section. 
The many devices used in this form ate 
far lot) imiiierous Lo disciias in the prG.sent 
article, but the following general analy.sis 
of a Bach fugue will lie a guide lo the form 
of many others. 

I'orly Eif^/il PnlKdes oiui Eiii'iies for the 
Tnnpcn'd Clnvicr (Bach), Book r. 
No. 2 (Fugue in 3 voices), 

-•f. Exposition .—Bars i—8. One voice 
on Lens alone; when thi.s has completed the 
subject, (he .second voice takes ii|)this pa.ssiige. 
wliicli sfinietimos has to be motlilicd, and is 
(’idled the Answer, Tlie first voic(' now has 
a pas.sage callctl the Countcrsiihjeet. Then 
llu! third eiilers with Hie subject luul 
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llie second voice hna tlic countersiibjecl, 
wliilc Llic first voice has an inclcpentlcuL part. 

B. I\Iiddle section .—Bars 9—19. Here 
tlicre are various entries of the subject in 
(lifl'erent Iceys, interspersed witli coiinectiiip 


pjissages, called Episodes, nsutilly based on 
various figures already played. 

C. Final seciion .—Bars 20—end. Here 
arc more culrics, once mere centred round 
the tonic key. 


SOME FAMOUS MUSICIANS 



PURCELL 


Henry Purcell was the chief composer of 
tlie pevLod ill English history known as the 
Restoration. After the execution of Chnrle.s 
I. England was no longer governed by a 
King, blit by Oliver Cromwell who was 
called the Protector of the Commonwealth. 
People .soon got very weary of the har.sh 
government of Cromwell and longed for a 
King; therefore in iGfio Charles II, who 
had been living the life of an exile in France, 
was invited back to ILngland to l:)ecome 
King, It wa.s just about that lime that 
Henry Purcell wa.s born; the exact date is 
not known, but it is thought to be 1658 
or 1659. His father was a musician, who 
lived in Westminster, wiierc Henry was 
born, The father died when ITciiry was 
six years old, An uncle took charge of the 
boy, and wlicn he was old enough he man¬ 
aged to get him admitted as a clioi'i.stcr in 
the Chapel Royal, where he frequently 
.sang hclorc the King. The choirmaster was 
Captain Cooke, who had fought for Charles t 
in the days of the Civil War, When he died, 
he was sLiccccdcd by Pelham Humphrey, 
an important musician who had a great 
influence on young Purcell. WJiile Charles II 
was in France he quite naturally Icai'iit 
much about French art and French life; 
it is not sui'ju’ising, therefore, that wlien he 
rcLiirncd to England he made many changes, 
even in the style of innsic. 

This is how he did it. He sent Pelham 
Hinnphrcy over to France to complete his 
training in music under the best Frencli 
composers. After several yeans of study 
Humphrey came back, became organist of 
lire Chapel Royal and taught many llhng.s 
lie had learnt about French music to Jinglish 
.students, among whom was Henry Purcell. 

After a time Purcell’s voice broke, l)iit 
lie was fortunate enough to l)c made a 
copyist of music at Westmiii.sLcr Abbey, 
where ho also became a pupil of John Plow, 
the organist. Then in Hi/q, when lie was 


still a very young man, he had tlie honoiir 
of being appointed organist at Westminster 
Abbey. Besides [daying the organ at the 
daily service.'; iuid training the clioir, it was 
his privilege and duty to i)lay the organ 
on great State occasions and to compose 
music to celebrate imporlaiit events. He 
jdnyed at two Coronations and at one Royal 
funeral service, At the Coronation of James 
II he received a fee of £34 12s. od, for snper- 
iulcucling the erection of an organ siieciiilly 
for the service. Wiicn a Coronation is liold 
ill the Abbey, crowds of jieoplc desire to 
he present to witne.ss the magnificent cmi- 
moiiy. On the occasion of the crowning of 
William and Mary there was a dispute over 
certain seals in the gallery, for wliicli money 
wa.s paid. Purcell said he had a right to 
receive these fees, Init the Abbey authorities 
said that iinlc.ss lie gave lliein nji, he ^vonld 
be removed from his post as organist. He 
still remained organist, so it appears tliat 
he was wise cuongli to hand over the money. 
Pneon Mary tliecl in lOq.f. For tlie funeral 
service which was held in tlie Abbey, Pnrccll 
compo.sed some beautiful music which is 
•stiil .sung oil similar occasions. In the 
following year, i(h) 5, Ihircell himself died 
at the early age of thirtj^-.scvon, and was 
Imried in WTsliniiistcr Abbey heiieatli the 
organ. 

Henry Purcell is soiiieLimes said to be 
tlio greatest English musician who ever 
lived. You may wonder, if that i.s true, why 
3'oii have not heni'd a great deal about him, 
Tlicrc are two main rea.sims, I'irsl, his 
career was extremely slif)rt. Altliougli he 
wrote a great (leal of music of all kinds, of 
a very high .standard indeed, yet Ids life 
was not long enough to permit him to 
(leveloji Ids gifts to the fullest extent. The 
.second reason i.s Lliat a few years after Ids 
death Haiulel came to England; and he 
wa.s so siuTcssfiil and made siicli a deep 
impression by his music, such as the d/r.s.tm/f. 
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tliat Purcell was a liLtlc overshadowed, and 
people have not bothered to study liis music 
as they ought. 

Purcell wrote not only many anthems and 
services which arc still sung in catliedrals 
and churches, but also a great deal of music 
for instruments and music to accompany 


jdays. One very important tiling he did was to 
show how well the English language can be 
set to music. He set to music many of 
Shakespeare's lyrics in a delightful manner, 
and some of them are amongst the favourite 
songs we sing to-day. Yes, Purcell was a 
genius who has been unfairly slighted. 


BACH AND HANDEL 


'flic names of some comiioscrs of music 
are familiar to cvciybody, even to those 
who arc not particularly interested in music 
itself. This, no doubt, is partly due to the 
fact that not only arc these men important 
as musicians, but llicy were among the 
greatest men living in their own times, 
Such were Bach and Handel, 

It is very helpful in tiic study of the 
iiistory of music to reineinber the names of 
a few of the really great composers and to 
as.sociafc tliem with important Ijistorical 
facts so that we know to what period they 
belong, the kind of life they lived and how 
historical or political events influenced their 
music. Bach and Handel, whose names are 
.so frequently coupled togetlicr, belong to 
the first half of the eighteenth century. 

Jolin Sebastian Bach was born at Eisen- 
biich, in Germany, in 1685. The family 
was very musical; for generations there had 
been famous musicians in tlie Bacli family, 
some singers, some players, and the young 
John Sebastian was given every encourage¬ 
ment to develop his musical gifts. His 
father died in 1695, and John Sebastian 
went to live with a married brother, Even 
at this early age he began to show his great 
gifts for music. So keen was he to study, 
that he asked his l)rothcr to allow him to 
use a certain book which he knew contained 
a luimbci- of works by some earlier com- 
po.sers, but his brother refused to let liim 
have it. John Sebastian knew, loo, that 
tlic book was kei)l 011 his broLlicr's book¬ 


shelf behind a lattice; and so on moonliglit 
nights lie would creep downstairs, take out 
the book and copy from it, When his 
brotlier found out what was going on he 
was very angry; and not only did he still 
refuse Jolin Sebastian the further use of 
tlie book, but he even destroyed the copy 
that be had made. This story illustrates 
Bach’s cliief method of study; he frequently 
copied out mu-sic by other composers, and 
by so doing learnt a great deal about the 
art of composition, just as a painter Jearns 
his art by copying the pictures of great 
masters. 

Each had to earn his living at an early 
age. When he was about fifteen he went 
to the north of Germany to the town of 
Liiiieburg, where he joined a choir, and 
where he first realised that be wished to 
become an organi,st, In Hamburg, about 
thirty miles away, there lived one of the 
greatest organists of the time, named Rcin- 
ken, and on several occasions Bach made 
tlie journey on foot for the purpo.sc of 
hearing tlic great master play. Once when 
he was making this journey a curious thing 
happened, He was tired and hungry, with¬ 
out money, and he passed an inn where the 
appetising smcU of cooking made him all 
the more miserable. And tlien two fisli 
heads thrown through the window fell at 
his feet. This increased his misery, but 
on examining them he found a coin in 
each, sufficient to provide a dinner and to 
pay for his journey to Hamburg, He once 
I’isited anoLlier great organist wlio lived at 
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Fiibeck, on tlic north coast of Gcriniiny. 
JJy this time he was already an organist 
liimsclf, and had to obtain leave of absence 
from the church authorities. They gave 
him permission to be away for three mouths; 
but he was so fascinated that he stayed 
away much longer. When he returned, of 
course he had to explain his long absence; 
and some of the people who could not 
appreciate his fine playing complained that 
he muddled the congregation in tlicir singing, 
iiiid others said that he did not rehearse 
tlic clioir in the proper way, .so that alto¬ 
gether he was not too liapjiy in tins post 
in the town of Arnstadt. 

His llr.sL important post was at Weimar, 
wlicrc he worked from 1708-1717. In pass¬ 
ing, it is interesting to note that again in 
the nineteenth century the town of Weimar 
became important in the history of music; 
for it was here that the great pianist and 
conductor, Liszt, conducted the fir.st public 
jjorforniances of some of Wagner's music 
dramas. During his slay in Weimar, Bach 
became famous as a performer upon the 
organ, and wrote many fine compositions 
for that instrument, which sliow how well 
lie had learnt what Rcinken and other 
great organists could teach him from their 
playing and compositions. Although these 
early works are in some ways similar to 
those of earlier composers, there is niucli 
music in them which is far greater than 
any other organ music that liacl been 
written up to that time. 

In 1717 Bach moved to Cotlicn, where 
he .stayed until 1723, Here he had no 
organ, but his chief duty was to conduct 
the orchestra for the Duke and to write 
music for it to play. During this period, 
we find, therefore, that Bach wrote little or 
no organ music, but devoted his time to 
writing other kinds of instrumental music, 
Tile town of Halle is not very far distant 
from Cdthcn, In 1719 Handel, who by this 
time had become famou.s, was visiting there 
and Bach went over in order to meet him, On 
his arrh'al he was disappoiiiLcd to learn that 
Ilntidel had already returned to Eiiglaiul. 


The most important period in Bach’s life 
was between 1723 and 1750 the year of his 
dcatli, when he wa.s living and working in 
Leipzig. He occupied the jiost of Cantor, 
or directov o{ music, at St. Thonras' Church, 
where even to tlic present clay his music 
is frecpieiitly performed. His duties were 
to play tlie organ, train the cluiir, compo.se 
music for the many services that were held 
in the church and teach Latin to the choir¬ 
boys, a thing lie did not very much enjoy, 
During the twenty-seven years lie was in 
Leipzig lie must Inivc worked exceedingly 
hard, because in addition to his |)crforni- 
iiiicc.s and .services at tlic clturoh lie was 
engaged in teaching many pupils who were 
anxious to study with ,sn fine a musician. 
He compo.scd some of the best work.s in 
the whole realm of music—many cantatas, 
the J’fis.sma music, the li Minor Mass and 
many pieces for the organ. On two occii- 
.sions while Bach was in Leipzig, Handel 
again visited Halle; on both occasioms Jhicli 
was unable to get there because of illness. 
So, owing to mi.sfortune, these two, the most 
important compo.sers of the early cightcciitli 
ccntniy, never actually met, althougli on 
these .several occasions they had been so 
clo.se to cacli other. 

In his lifetime Bach was famous as a 
performer rather than as a composer, His 
fame had spread to .Berlin, and Frederick 
the Great, the Emperor, invited liim to his 
[lalacc at Potsdam, As .soon as Frederick 
lieard of Bach’s arrival he sent a messenger 
to his lodging to bring him along to the 
palace; and the Emperor was so anxious 
to meet tills musician of whom lie had beard 
.so miicli that Bach liad to go straight away 
in his travelling clothes to play to him, 
Tlic pianoforte luid just been invented, ainl 
Bacli was in^’ited to play upon .several 
which the Emperor luid in his possession, 
Frederick himself was a musician and lie 
gave Bach n llicme upon which he had to 
extemporise a fugue without any previous 
thoiighl, just us .sometimes people arc .sud¬ 
denly called vijion (o make spreclies without 
liaviiig llie opportunity of sitting down to 
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think what they arc going to say. Frederick 
was delighted with Bacli's amazing skill. 
When Bach arrived back in Leipzig he 
worked out a piece on tliis same theme in 
more detail and sent it to Frederick; in 
addition he sent a piece ol music for the 
fliitCj an instrument which Frederick him¬ 
self played, as a token of admiration and 
respect, 

Bach was twice married, for his first wife 
died early in life, in 1720. His second wife 
Anna Magdalena, outlived him. She was 
a great help to him in his work, for she 
patiently copied out much of his manu¬ 
script, and was a great comfort to him when 
lie was worried and liad to face opposition 
and difftcnlty. They had a large family, 
and several of tiic children became important 
musicians, 

Towards the end of his life, Bach suffered 
the terrible afTlicLion of blindness. No doubt 
the trouble began when he was very young 
and used to copy music by moonlight; but 
in any ease the constant strain of writing 
music is bound to affect any but tlie strongest 
eyes, and we should do well sometimes to 
think what it must have cost a composer 
to write a fine piece of music which we are 
privileged to enjoy. He died in 1750, but 
it was not until nearly one hundred years 
later that people began to appreciate his 
work. Now his music is frequently per¬ 
formed. and he is considered to be one of 
the gicatest composers of all time. 

George Frederick Handel was born in 
1C85 at Halle, in the part of Germany then 
known as Lower Saxony. His father was 
a barber surgeon, who was such a keen 
business man that he would not hear of 
liis son taking up, for a career^ anything 
so uncertain as music. But George Frederick 
was very interested in music and wanted 
to become a musician. There is a story of 
the lad when he was about six years old, 
which tells how he foniicl in the attic of 
the house in which he lived a keyboard 
instrument called a harpsichord, and how 
at night, when all the other members of 


the family were asleep, he used to climb up 
to the top of the house and there practise 
hard. You may wonder how he could do this 
without his playing being heard: no doubt 
the house was fairly large with the attic 
a good distance away from the occupied 
part of the house; and you must remember, 
too, that the tone of a harpsichord (which 
is often to be heard on the wireless) is not 
like that of the modern pianoforte, but is 
soft and cannot be heard at any great 
distance. You may have seen a picture 
shorving how Handel was at last discovered 
by liis parents, though we are not told 
whether he was punished, or whether his 
parents now realised that their son was in 
earnest and determined to study music 
seriously. 

The father was doctor to a certain Duke, 
and frequently he had to make visits to 
Weissenfels, where the Duke lived. On 
some occasions George Frederick went too. 
Once his father woulcl not allow him to 
go; but the boy ran behind the coach, and 
when his father looked out of the coach 
window and saw his son riimiing behind, 
it was too late to turn back and so he was 
taken into the coach and they went on 
together. At the Duke's castle, he was 
allowed to play upon the chapel organ. 
The Duke was much impressed by the 
boy's ability, and persuaded the father to 
allow his son to learn music under the local 
orgimist, with whom he afterwards studied 
for three years. When this organist had 
taught him all he could, he suggested that 
Handel should go to Berlin for further 
study. Handel went, but could not stay 
long because his father died and he had 
to return home to Halle. He was appointed 
organist at a church there and also went 
to the University to study law, as his father 
always intended he should. 

The call of music was very strong. In 
1703 he went to Plambiirg, where he became 
a violinist in the orchestra at the Opera 
House. So great was his ability that wlien 
the conductor was away, Handel took his 
place at the harpsichord from which lie 
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conducted the oi^era. This caused jealousy 
in one of the other players, who interfered 
with Handel during a pcrform.'incc and tried 
to take over the conducting himself. Later 
the two fought a duel, but fortunately 
neither was hurt. It was while he was at 
Hamburg that Handel pi-oduced hislirst opera. 

Handel felt that his training was still not 
complete, and so he did what was a very 
usual thing in those days, he went to Italy. 
At tliat time Italy was tlic home of the best 
music, especially vocal and operatic music, 
and so any young man wishing to become 
a composer would naturally go there where 
he could study with so many gi*eat masters. 
Nowadays there are fine teachers in other 
countries, including our own, and so it is 
not so necessary to travel abroad in order 
to study; in fact, English composers sucli 
as Elgar, who of course studied the music 
of composers of all countries, never had to 
go abroad to do so. This travelling to Italy 
ill earlier times to leai'ii music accounts for 
the use of so many Italian words to describe 
the speed and the loudness of music. The 
Italian composers naturally used their own 
language for this purpose, and students 
from other countries got into tlic luibit of 
using the same words, and continued to 
use them even when they returned home. 

While in Italy he met two men who harl 
a marked inniience on his career. The first 
was a brother of the Elector of Hanover, and 
the second the Duke ol Manchester w^io was 
the English Ambassador to the court of 
Venice. The result of these meetings was 
that he was engaged as Capellmeistcr (director 
of music) to the Elector of Hanover, and 
anaiigements were made for a visit to 
London. Just aliouL this Lime he paid a 
visit to Halle to attend the wedding of a 
sister; this was one of the occasions when 
lie and J, S, Bach so nearly met. 

Handel came to London in 1710. The 
visit was short, but he so much enjoyed 
liis stay there, that he determined to come 
again soon, For his second visit he was 
granted three montlis leave of absence by 
the Elector of Hanover, but London suited 
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him so well that lie failed to relurn at the 
propertime. Tire famous Queen Anne died in 
1714 and she was succeeded by George I, who 
was the first of the line of Hanoverian Kings, 
and none other lliau Handcl’.s employer, 
the Elector of Hanover. For a lime Handel 
did not enjoy the King's favour. The story 
goes that the quarrel was made up in tliis 
way, The King and his Court were going 
down the river in the State barge, and 
behind them was to be another barge in 
which a band of musicians would be playing. 
Through the influence of .some of his friends, 
Handel gained permission to write the music 
for this band to play, which so pleased the 
King that I-Iandcl was restored to favour 
and received the promise of a handsome 
salary. This music, ever .since, has been 
called the IVafcr Alusic, 

Handel wrote many operas which were 
produced in Loudon, but after a time, 
owing to quarrels amongst his singers and 
the unkind things done by rivals, he became 
banlcnipt and had to close his opera house. 
This was a turning point in his career, and 
indeed the event whicli caused Handel to 
cease writing operas, and instead to write 
oratorios, the works by which he is now 
cliiefly rcinembered, He seems to have 
been attracted by many of the heroes we 
read about in the Old Testament. He set 
stories about them to music, and gave the 
works such names as Esther, Samson and 
Israel in Eg^ipi. The greatest of his works, 
Oirtainly the mo.sL popular, and ])robal)ly 
the best known mmsical work ever written 
is the Messiah. 

Towards the end of his life, Handel, like 
Bach, suffered from eye strain, and in .spite 
of several operations, by 1753 lie went 
completely blind. He died in 1759, nine 
years after the death of Bach, and wa.s 
buried in Westminster Abbey. 

It is iiiLci-esling to comi)arc and contrast 
these two comjiioscvs. 

1. They were both bom in the .same 3’ear, 
1(185. 

2. They were both Gennans. 
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3, They both snrfcrcd from l)Iiiidness 
towards the entl of Lljcii' livc^. 

4, They both wrote a large luuuber of 
oratorios, and much instrumental music. 

5, Biich came from a musical family, but 
Handel's parents were not in favour of hi.s 
becoming a musician. 

6, Bacli spent most of lii-S life in a fairly small 
region of Germany, but Handel was a much 
ti'avciled man, and later settled in England. 


7. Bach wrote all kinds of music, except 
opera, but in early life Handel was a famous 
composer of operas. 

8. Bach’s music for instruments was of 
the same high standard as his choral music, 
but Handel showed his greatest skill in 
choral music, 

g, Bach, during liis lifetime, was famous 
chiefly as an organist, but Handel enjoyed 
great popularity as a composer, 


HAYDN AND MOZART 


The greatest compo.sers at the beginning 
of tlic eighteenth century were Bach and 
Handel; in ilie next period, the middle of 
the eighteenth century, the most important 
wore Haydn and Mozart, These two must 
be considered together because not only 
were they both living at the same time, but 
because in many ways tlieir imisic was 
simhat, and each Icatnl Irom the other, This 
was a time when great attention was given 
to the writing of instrumental music, though 
of course other kinds of music were written 
as well; both Haydn and Mozart wrote many 
.sonatas for various instruments, symphonies 
for the orchestra and tlie type of music 
performed by just a few players, called 
Clnimber Music. 

Praiiz Joseph Haydn. Tlie liisl thing to 
notice about Haydn is Ills extremely long 
life; he was born in a JittJc village called 
Rolirau, in Austria, where bis fatlier was a 
wJieelwriglit, in 1732 and died in Vienna 
ill i8og, At tlie time of his birth, there¬ 
fore, Bach and Handel were writing 
their greatest works, and at his deatli, 
Mozart had already been dead eighteen 
years, and Beethoven was nearly forty years 
old, How the style of music had changed 
during thi.s long periodi 

Haydn’s early life was extremely happy, 
The family was poor, lint all the members 
of it were very fond of cacli other. He was 


well brought up, and from the earliest days 
Ills parents taught him the importance of 
religion, cleanliness and the value of hard 
work. Both parents were fond of music; the 
father had a good tenor voice and when the 
young Joseph showed signs of interest in 
music he was encouraged by his parents. 
As soon as he was old enough his father 
taught him simple songs, and all who hoard 
the child sing were astonished at the beauty 
of his voice and the correctness of his ear. 
When he was not singing he often pretended 
to accompany his father by using two sticks 
and imagining he was playing the violin, 
At the age of six he was sent away to school 
where a distant relative taught him to play 
and sing. This teacher was very strict and 
frequently dealt harshly with Joseph, but 
later on in life Haydn himself said, "I slrall 
be grateful to that man as long as I live for 
keeping me so hard at work, though I used 
to get more flogging than food." He seems 
to have missed his mother's care because it 
is said that he often looked dirty and untidy, 
On one occasion a drummer was wanted 
for a procession; Haydn's teacher showed 
him how to play the drum and forced him 
to take j)art in the procession. It was 
arranged that the drum should be carried 
before him and that Haydn should follow and 
play upon the instrument as the procession 
walked along, As Haydn was very small it 
was found that when an ordinary person 
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carried Lhc drum upon his l)iick, i(. was too 
liigh for Jiim to play, and so a Ininchback 
was oinploycd to carry it. What a strange 
sight this must have been! 

Haydn made such great progress with liis 
singing tliat in 1740 lie was able to join the 
choir of the Church of St, Stephen, in Vienna. 
Here he had to sing at the many services, 
and also received instruction in other 
branches of music. Later on his brother 
Idchael also joined the choir. It must have 
been a little hard on Joseph, now that his 
voice was .showing signs of breaking so that 
he could no longer sing solos, to have to 
give place to his brother, Joseph’s conduct 
was not all that could be desired, for lie 
frequently played practical jokes, and cairsed 
the authorities a good deal of trouble. The 
choirmaster was tired of all these pranks, 
and was only waiting for an opportunity to 
dismiss him, Finally the chance came. All 
the choirboys wore wigs with little pigtails, 
and one day Tlaydn, full of mischief, wont 
round and cut off some of these pigtails with 
a new pair of scissors that had been given 
him. The result was that although he begged 
to be let off, he was caned and dismissed. 

Now Haydn began to learn how hard life 
can be, Here he was in a large city with 
little money and no regular work to go to. 
Fortunately, after a little while, he was 
engaged by a rich noble called Count Moizin 
as the conductor of his private orchestra, 
It was quite a common thing in those day.s 
lor ricli iioblemcn to have their own private 
band of musicians; both Bach and Handel 
at one time had been engaged by speh noble¬ 
men. ‘When this Count died a few years 
later, Haydn, whose reputation as a musician 
was becoming widely known, was engaged 
by another nobleman, Count Nicholas 
listerhazy, for whom he worked for many 
years. It was his duty to rehearse the 
orchestra, compose music for it to play, and 
conduct at concerts. 

All through his life Haydn was fond of 
practical joking as some of his compositions 
show. For instance, lie wrote a great number 
of symphonies for the orchestra, many of 


which have special names, .such as the 
Surprise and the I'ami’cU. Let us see ■why 
these two particular symphonies got their 
names. Haydn s\oticccl tlvat very often 
during the cjuict movemeiil of a piece of 
music some of the audience U’cre rude and 
ill-nianiicred enough to drop off to .slcc|), 
Tie decided to stop this, and so, in the .slow 
movemciit of the Surprise .sjunphony, the 
music for some time goes along quietly and 
peacefully, and then without any warning 
there is a tremendous crash. This astouislic(l 
the audience, who were thus miidc to fwl 
asliamecl of themselves, The effect is 
repeated several times, so Hint these people 
could no longer misbehave thcin.sclvcs hy 
going to sleep during the music. The 
rareic'cll symphony is unique, Haydn and 
the orchestra liacl been working Jiard for 
a long time and were in need of a holiday. 
They had asked the Count to grant them 
one, but he had refused or forgotten, and 
so Haydn decided to bring up the matter 
again in a more forcible manner. During tlic 
last moveraent of the Fareivcll sympUoay 
ojic of the players was told to get up. blow 
out the light on his music stand, put his 
music away, and go out, Later on anoLlicr 
player had to do the same, and so on imLil 
Haydn was left by himself conducting, 
Haydn’s greatness was now known all 
over Europe, and people had tried to per¬ 
suade him to come to England, He was 
not able to come because of his work for 
Count EsLerhazy. In the Count died, 
and Haydn arranged to vi.slL London, He 
crossed from Calais to Dover, which took 
eight hours, and then drove on to London 
where he was received with great cntluisiasin. 
Tic conducted many concerts, and com¬ 
posed a number of syinpbonies which were 
wriUen specially for London; tlie.se arc still 
frequently played. The University of Oxford 
conferred upon him the degree of Doctor of 
Music as a mark of tlieir rospecL and admira¬ 
tion for lii.s music, and cN’ciywliere lie went 
he met with friendliiic.ss mid success: he 
wa.s cA'cn piEdlcgcd to lie iiu’itecl to attend 
the Lord Mayor’s biuiqiicl. One thing that 
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pleased him very much was the English 
National Anthem. He decided that when 
he returned to Vienna he would write one 
for his country. That was how the Austrian 
National Anthem came to be written; the 
tune is called Auslria and is now often 
sung ill this country to the hymn Praise 
ijie Lord, ye heavens adore him. The visit 
to England was so enjoyable that he came 
again in 1794) ‘'vheii he met with just as 
great success as before. 

One of Haydn’s greatest compositions is 
a cliond work called the Creation. He him¬ 
self considered it a r'Ciy impoi-tant work, 
for he said, "Never was I so pious as when 
composing the Creation. I knelt down every 
day and prayed God to strengthen me for 
rny work," In 1808 a performance of the 
Creatio)i was being given at the University 
in Haydn's honour; he had not appeared in 
public for a long time, but for this special 
occasion he was carried in his armchair to 
a .seat of honour to hear the performance. 
He was so overcome with the wonder of the 
imisic that he was taken ill and had to 
be carried out. As he was taken out a man 
of about forty years of age stepped forward 
and kissed his hand and forehead as a mark 
of respect. That man was Beethoven, who 
had at one time lieen his pupil and was now 
himself one of the best composers in the 
world, This was Haydn's last appearance 
in public. As ho lay ill, the city of Vienna 
was bombarded by Napoleon's army, and 
a shot fell not far from his bouse. The city 
was later occupied by the French, and the 
la.st visitor Haydn ever received was a 
French officer, who had a tenor voice and 
sang In native imth, oue of the fine solos 
from the Crcaiion. Haydn died in 1809. 

Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart was born in 
Salzburg, in Austria, in 1756. So. great a 
composer did Mozart become lliat now, 
every year, people from all over the world 
visit Salzburg, his birtliplacc, for, a festival 
of his music. When he was three years 
old he began to .show an inLcresl in music; 
he would listen to his si,stcr, not much older 


than himself, having music lessons from 
their father, and then try to pick out tunes 
he heard upon the harpsichord, At a very 
early age he began to compose, and even 
to-day yon can hear pieces played that 
Mozart composed when he was only five 
or six years old. The two young Mozarts 
were sucli skilful players that their father 
decided to take them on a concert tour all 
over Europe, They first of all went to 
Munich and then on to Vienna, where 
Haydn lived, and where, later on, botli 
Bcctliovcn and Schubert also lived. Here 
the children played at the Emperor's court, 
and became great favourites with everyone 
who saw and heard them. Wolfgang quite fell 
in love with one of the little princesses, 
whom he said he would marry one day; 
that was not to be, for the princess was 
Marie Antoinette, who became Queen of 
France and was executed by the guillotine 
at the time of the French Revolution, This 
tour of Europe had to be cut short because 
Mozart was taken ill with scarlet fever. 

A little later the family started out again, 
this time for Paris, which was then one of 
the chief centres of music in the whole of 
Europe. As usual, everyone was charmed 
with the children and amazed at their skill 
ill playing. They then came on to London, 
and lodged in St. Martin's Lane. They 
played to the King, gave many concerts 
and evei-ywhere met with great success. 
Aftci- a lime the novelty began to wear off, 
and fewer pcojde came to listen to them. 
The father took a room in Cornhill and 
advertised that members of the public could 
hear and test these gifted children every 
day from twelve till three on payment of 
2S. (id. for admission. Shortly afterwards 
the family began its journey back to Salz¬ 
burg, going by way of Holland, France and 
Switzerland, where they gave many concerns 
and made many friends. 

In 1769 Mozart and his father started for 
Italy. They travelled about a good deal 
and the young Mozart was able to learn 
much by attending concerts and by actually 
meeting the most famous Italian teachers 
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and coiiij)oseis, Vie had a remarkable 
memory, as the following story will show. 
While in Rome, during Holy Week, Mozart 
went to the famous Sistiiie Chapel to hear 
a certain piece of music, After the perform¬ 
ance he wrote do\^'n the complete piece 
Irom memory, after hearing it once only. 
If you want to know what a wonderful 
feat that was you have only to try writing 
down just a few notes that someone plays 
upon the piano; yet here was a boy who 
could rvrltc doM'u a difficult and complete 
composition from memory, after one hearing. 

Some composers need perfect quiet when 
tlicy arc at work, but not so Mozart. When 
lie was in Milan and writing some imporlauL 
work, he was surrounded by musicians— 
there was a violinist in the room overhead, 
an oboe player below and a pianoforte 
teacher next door; and yet Mozart said it 
was "delightful for composing, because it 
gave him ideas," A composer who came to 
Mozart about this time said, "This boy will 
cause us all to be forgotten"—a prophecy 
that certainly became true. 

When he was twenty-one, Mozart made 
another journey to Paris. Vie felt that he 
was now grown up, and that it was time to 
treat composition more seriously, so he 
set out for the great city where he had 
been so welcome wlien he was a small boy. 
He was bitterly disappointed; no one in 
Paris seemed to want anything to do with 
him, which rather suggests that what really 
interested people in his young days was not 
so much the music he played as the fact 
that it was such an unusual thing for a 
child to play so well. He left Paris a poor 
and unhappy man. 

For some time Mozart was in the employ 
of an Archbishop who was extremely unlcind 
to him. VIc was forced to live with the 
servants and was frequently rudely treated 
and insiiUcd by his emjrloyer. At last 
Mozart, unable to put up with this treat¬ 
ment any longer, asked to be released from 
his cmploymciU, but the Archbishop refused, 
calling him "low fellow and villain." Then 
he asked one of the higli ofTicials to obtain 


the Archbishop’s permission for him to 
leave; Ihu? man was as brutal as the Arch¬ 
bishop and was not only rnclc in what lie 
said, but actually kicked Mozart out of the 
room. 

He masried the daughter of a friend who 
had been extremely kind to him: but this 
displeased his father because Mozart luul 
no fixed, appointment wliicli would enable 
him to keep a home going. Also, the wife 
was not a woman who was able to spend 
wisely what small means they had, and so 
for the remainder of his life Mozart was in 
constant difficulties over money inattcns. 
He frequently applied for posts, but for 
one reason and another lie was unable to 
secure any of Ihoiii. 

The tremendous strain of much com¬ 
position and Ihc worry of his private life 
at last began to tell on him, and he was taken 
ill. While in bed he was at work on a com¬ 
position calleda 7 ?c(/ni^;«; he felt that this was 
his last emnposition, and that he was actually 
writing a requiem for himself. When he 
luiew that the end was at liand, lie called 
his pupil and friend Sussmayer, and gave 
him instructions about the completion of 
the work, and shortly afterwards died. The 
funeral service was held in the open air, 
as was the custom in the case of poor people; 
a few of his friends attended and followed 
the procession to the city gates, A violent 
stonn was raging, so even they tiiracd back, 
and the body was laid in a common paiijicr’s 
grave, in 1791, nnattciidcd. 

What a hard life Mozart had! He had 
known success and popularity in boyhood 
da}^, but as time went on he became more 
and more lonely, suffered great hardship at 
the hand of the Archbishop, his employer, 
and endured much discomfort Giving to his 
extreme poverty. Just before lie died, how¬ 
ever, things began to look a little better, 
for several bodies of pcojile pioniiscd him 
a good salary if he would compose music 
for them; but alas, this ol'icr, which would 
have been so welcome years before, came 
too late. When you hear llic beautiful music 
Mozart W'rote, do sometimes think ol Llie 
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suffering lie liud to fiice during a great part 
of hi.s life, There arc some people who sny 
that if he had not had to endure all this 
hai'clslup, probably he would never have 


written much of his best work, Remember, 
a fine work of art is only produced at a 
great cost to the creator, be he musician, 
painter or writer, 


BEETHOVEN 


It is easy to remember the period of 
Beethoven for he lived at the same time as 
Napoleon Bonaparte, la some ways these 
two great men were alike. They were both 
strong and determined in character, they 
botli made a lasting impression bijou the 
world, and they were both revolutionaries. 
Napoleon was the leader of Hie new republic 
of Tnuice which came into being after the 
French Revolution, and Ucclhoven's ideas 
ubont music were very different from those 
of earlier composers, 

Ludwig van Beethoven was born at Bonn, 
a town on the river Rhine, in 1770. The 
house may still be seen, and in it there 
are many things connected witli his life 
and work which are most interesting. Both 
Beethoven’s father and grandfather were 
singers in the chapel of the Elector of Cologne, 
so that quite early in life he was in contact 
with music, He began to learn to play the 
pianoforte in his fourth year: you miglxt 
exjicct that he enjoyed this; but as a matter 
of fact it meant getting up out of bed in 
the middle of the night and being forced to 
practise, so it is not surprising to learn that 
at times tears were shed. The gifted boy 
made rapid progress and at quite an early 
age become assistant music director in the 
Chapel of the Elector. Unfortunately he 
got no pay for this, but he was able to learn 
a great deal about music and to gain exper¬ 
ience in playing and conducting. When the 
Elector wa.s away, which was quite often, 
there was no work to do, and so Beethoven 
was able to spend a great deal of time at 
composition. In 1787 a mo.st important 
thing happened; BcethovcMi, still a youth. 


made his first visit to Vienna, which was 
one of the important musical centres of the 
time where both Haydn and Mozart were 
living. Indeed, he met Mozart and liad a 
few lessons from him. The story is told of 
how Mozart gave Beethoven a short theme 
n|X)n which he had to work out a piece at 
the jhanofortc. Mozart was so impressed 
by what he heard that he went into the next 
room and said to some friends there, "Pay 
attention to him; he will make a noise in 
the world some day or other." After about 
three months in Vienna Beethoven returned 
to Bonn, where he found the family in a 
bad way owing to the drunken habits of 
his father; in fact, the young Beethoven 
was now compelled to earn money to enable 
the family to live. 

In 1792 Haydn passed through Bonn on Ins 
way to London. A meeting between the two 
musicians was arranged, and finally it was 
settled that when Haydn returned from 
London, Beethoven should go to Vienna 
to study with him there. These lessons took 
place, but wci'e not very successful; Haydn 
was a quiet and gentle man. and failed to 
get on at all well with this licry headstrong 
youth who did not see why he should have 
to work at dull exercises instead of writing 
music in the way he himself wanted. The 
lessons did not continue long, and when 
Haydn and Beethoven met in the street 
afterwards they scarcely spoke to each other. 
However, Beethoven certainly appreciated 
the greatness of Haydn, for when he began 
writing music seriously, lie dedicated some 
of his first pieces to his master. 

There are many amusing stories toki 
about Beethoven which give an idea of hi.s 
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cliiiractor. lie was a sliorl stoul man, with 
a big head and a high fcncheaci and a mass 
of thick bJack hair tliat in later years turned 
white, giving a striking effect against his 
red face. He was not handsome, but the 
strength of his features and his expressive 
face gave him a fine noble appearance. Some 
of the stories make one think that he \vns 
a very cliflicult and awkward man; perhaps 
he was, but you must rememljcr that a 
genius is often so occupied in Ids mind that 
quite little things which ordinary people 
would overlook can upset him. People who 
knew Beethoven well all said that in spite 
of the extraordinarily queer and rude things 
that he often did, he was really a kind and 
generous n\an, whose one thovighl was ior 
ids music, He was always sincere in every¬ 
thing he did, and would permit no one to 
take advantage of him, as i^eoplc some¬ 
times tried to, On one occasion he was 
playing a duet with another musician, and 
at the other end of the room a young noble¬ 
man would keep talking to a lady. At last 
Beethoven could stand it no longer, so he 
got up from the pianoforte and shouted "I 
play no longer for such hogs," and refused 
to play another note. Rough behaviour, 
perhaps, but such people had to be taught 
that it is ill-mannered to talk while music 
is being performed. At one time Beethoven 
was being allowed to Jive in the house of 
jL prince, who admii'ccl him and had become 
friendly with him. The prince knew how 
.sensitive Beethoven was, so he ordered that 
if both he and Beethoven rang for the 
servant at the same time, the servant should 
always attend to Beethoven first. When 
Beethoven at last discovered this arrange- 
lucnt he was so annoyed that he engaged 
bis own servant who should answer his 
bell. 

He was not always careful in wlial he 
said about people. Very often he passed 
uncomplimentary but probably quite time 
remarks about other musicians in Vienna 
and so was not on friendly terms with them. 
Many people realised what a genius he was, 
and were prepared Lo ignore most of liLs 
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niclc liehavioiii' and iinpIcasaiiL lialiils for 
the sake «( knowing him -.vud heaving hi>i 
imi.sic. 

Like many another great man, Beethoven 
was very absent-minded over things not 
directly connected with liis work. He could 
never be made to imderstaiKl why a crowd 
should collect outside liis house wlicii lie 
was standing at the open window dressed 
in his nightshirt; he merely asked wluiL 
cverj'body was laughing uL. On another 
occasion lie sliavccl himself at the open 
window, and when a crowd gathered to 
wafeh this strange happening he took new 
lodgings rather than change his practice. 
Sometimes he wjls so occupied with his 
compositions that he forgot his meals, and 
he also forgot he was the owner of a hor.se 
until he received a bill for its food. Those 
stories show how cavclcs.s Beethoven was 
over tlic ordinary things of life, but when 
it came to his work, he was the most metho¬ 
dical, hard-working and thorough of all 
composers. He never went anywhere without 
a notebook, wiicrc he would jot clown any 
ideas that occuitccI to him. These note¬ 
books, nwny of which have been preserved, 
show very clearly l\ow Beethoven worked, 
which was briefly this. He would jot clown 
an idea for a theme, and alter it note by 
note unti! it satisfted him, [u\d then after 
a long period, during which the whole com¬ 
position was being turned over in hi.s mind, 
lie would set to work to write it out in 
detail. One Ume was written in liis note¬ 
books in eighteen dil'fcrcnt versions before 
he got what he wanted, but once he had 
made up his mind on this and every 
other tunc, nothing would niakc him alter 
it. A 'cello player ouce complained lo liiin 
that a certain passage was difficult because, 
as he said, it did not lie under the hand. 
Beethoven's reply was simply, "It must 
lie." He refused Lo cliaiige u single note 
of the passage. 

Beethoven liad two very great .sorrows in 
life. He adopted a iieplicw, and tried lo 
bring him up ivell, cdticate liiin and start 
him ill life. UiiIovLuiuitcty the tiophew did 
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not ai)prc('ieilc wliaL was done fur him, but 
led a careless life and was a constaiiL source 
of worry to liis uncle who was very fond of 
Jiim, The other sorrow was much more 
serious, and was the most bitter that any 
musician could possibly have to face. Abo\»t 
1798, when Beethoven was still a young 
man, lie began to have difficulty with his 
hearing. Wealthy friends paid for him to 
go to the best doctors, but Ins hearing 
became .steadily worse, and finally he could 
not hear at all, He was completely deaf, 
One tragic sight to he seen in Bcethoi’eids 
house at Bonn is the set of ear Innnpcts 
which he used at different stages of hi.s 
terrible affliction. Gradually it became 
impo.ssiblc to j^lay and conduct at concerts, 
and at the fust performance of one of his 
finest works, a note of which he had never 
heard, he liad to be turned round on the 
platform in order to the wonderful 
a[)pliiiisc. 

MMien he began writing his third symphony 
lie decided to dedicate it to Napoleon, whom 
he greatly admired because of his political 
views, You will remember that after some 
of his great conquests Napoleon cleclavecl 
himself Emperor of the French. This act 
so difigusted Beethoven that ho tore off 
tile title page of this sympliony on which 


apjDcarcd Napoleon’s name, and in his anger 
almost destroyed the whole work. Luckily 
this did not happen; the music was saved 
and a new title page written, dedicating it 
to a great hero. This symphony is called 
the Efoka Symphony, under which name 
it is jilayed to-day. 

Although he lived chiefly in Vienna, 
Beethoven was very fond of the country, 
and frequently visited it for short holidays. 
His fourth symphony, often called the 
Pastoral, seems to express in music, and 
very delightful music too, his impressions 
of the country and country life. It was 
hoped to persuade him to come to England. 
He was to conduct some concerts and bring 
with him two big compositions specially 
written for London, for which he was to be 
paid a large sum of money in advance, 
These arrangements fell through, partly on 
account of his health, and so ho never 
came to England but was more and more 
compelled to stay at his home in Vienna, 
He died in 1827, deeply mourned throughoiiL 
the musical world. 

Beethoven to-day is respected as being 
among the greatest—possibly the greatest— 
of all the composers of music, and his com¬ 
positions arc widely known and loved by 
all wlio really appreciate fine music. 


SCHUBERT 


Franz Schubert lived at the time when 
the most important city for music was 
Vieima; in fact the period is often called 
the Viennese Period. Mozart liad lived 
and worked there, Haydn and Beethoven 
were still in Vienna, Haydn an old man 
and Beethoven pouring out his finest works, 
and now in 1797 Schubert was born there. 
The liovise in which he was Imrn may still 
be seen. Schubert spent practically all his 
life in Vienna, and died there in 182S at 
the early age of lliirty-onc, only one year 
after Beethoven, 


His father was a schoolmaster who had 
a keen interest in music. Franz learnt to 
play the piano at an early age and astonished 
his teacher with the rapid progress he made. 
The teacher would often say to friends 
when talking of Schubert, ''\Vhen I wished 
to teach him anything fresh, he ahvay.s 
knew it already. I have often listened to 
him with astonishment.” Before lie was 
eleven, Schubert became a choirboy, and 
everyone was struck l^y his beautiful voice 
and expressive singing. He was sent to the 
Imperial Convent, a school for educating 
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choristers of the court dmpol. Before 
being admitted to the scfiool he hart to 
undergo an entrance examination. A number 
of other boys were also sitting for this 
examination, who, when they saw Schubert 
in a curious grey suit, called him a miller 
and made other jokes at his cxpcii.se. How¬ 
ever, he sang the test pieces in such a style 
that he was soon able to change this grey 
suit for the gold laced uniform of the court 
choirboys, At this scliool there was an 
orchestra which he soon joined as a violinist, 
One day the leader, hearing someone behind 
him playing iinnsiially well, turned round 
and saw <a timid nervous boy in spectacles; 
this was Schubert. These two became great 
friends. On one occasion Schubert shyly 
meiUioncd to his friend tliat he had coiu- 
])o.scd some music, Later on, some of 
Schuhert’s music was played by the .school 
orchestra; and even after Sclinbert had 
left the school, bis music was still ptiycd 
there for a long time. The school seems to 
have been a rather uncomfortable place, 
for Schubert complained that the practice 
rooms were dreadfully cold, and tliat the 
boys had to go without food for eight and 
a half hours between a poor dinner and 
wretched supper. 

When he left the school it wa.s iieces.sary, 
of course, for him to do something to earn 
his living. His great desire was to comiiose 
music, but lie was compelled to inalcc a 
little money by teaching in his fallicr’s 
school, work' wlilch dirt not please liim very 
much. He soon began to write .songs. Smiie 
of his best songs were written when he was 
still quite a youth, He was keenly interested 
in poctr}'; when he read a poem he was 
seized by a desire to set it to music, and 
very often he wrote the song almost without 
having to give it any clccji thought: the 
music seemed to come to him without mudi 
trouble, Plow different wa.s Schubert’s 
inetbod of composing from Beethoven’s: 
Sclinbert wrote immediately what came into 
bis mind, whereas Beethoven wrote only 
after ^’el'y serious ;iiid deep lliought, as may 
he seen from the way in which he workiul 


at lii.s themes in his notebooks, If Schubert 
had been a little more ('ritical of his own 
works he would jirolialdy have been an even 
greater composer Hum lie was, He had such 
a remarkable gift for writing .songs that 
Sclmniann once .said he could have .set a 
placaid In inii.sic. 

Schubert was always poor. At one Lime lie 
was friendly with a rich yonng man who 
admired his music, and for a tiiiic they lived 
together. Like Beotho\’eii, Loo, ho had some 
friends among the wcaltliy pcojilq who were 
able to help him from time to Lime, One 
evening he and a companion wei c walking in 
the country wlieii they .saw a friend, who was 
reading, in a tavern, The book much inter¬ 
ested Schubert, who had never lead any of 
Sliakespearc’s poetry before. As he turned 
over tile jiages he came acro.ss Hark, hark 
the lark', very excitedly he said, "Sucli a 
lovely melody has come into my head—if 
I had but some music paper." Some one drew 
a few slavc.s 011 a menu and the song that is 
so well-known to-day was written in the 
garden of the tavern. As Schubert wrote 
music .so easily it is quite probable that he 
(lid not rciineinbcr some of the work.s he wrote. 
It is said that once he .sent some of his new 
song.s to a friend who was a singer, The 
songs were too liigh for the friend to sing, and 
so he wrote them out in a lower key. A week 
or two later he jdaced one of the songs upon 
the pianoforte, in front of SchulieiL, who 
began to try it over. His remark was "I say! 
Hie song’s not so bad; whose is it?” fn that 
short lime he had coinplelely forgoUen all 
about the song he had written, He \vas 
always compo.sing; as soon as one tiling was 
finished lie began anothc]’, and it i.s said that 
he even slept witli his spectacles on .so as 
not to waste any time. 

When with his friend.s lie was a lively 
and jovial companion, but in public or in 
the presence of slnuigers he was \'ciy shy 
and ncrvoiK. He had freipicntly seen 
Beollioveii, whom he admired greatly, hut 
had never actually met liiiu. He wrote a 
pi(‘rc of mu.sir, rtedirated it (o Jh'olhoA’cii, 
and set olf with a friend to meet him, Hy 
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this time Beethoven was deaf; he had to 
ask jicoplc to write down what tliey wished 
to say to liim, Poor Schubert was too 
nervous to do even this and so liandcd over 
his composition instead, Beethoven was 
very impressed with the music ljut tlie 
interview was too much for Schubert who 
suddenly lost all his self-control and rushed 
from the room. As time went on Beethoven 
thought more and more of Schubert's music, 
and when lie lay ill, he frequently spoke of 
Schubert and praised his work, So Schubert, 
wlio knew tliat he would be well received, 
once more vi.sitcd Beethoven, who was now 
dying. At the funeral Schubert was one of 
the torch bearers round the coffin, 

That was in the year 1827, In tlie following 
year vSduibert himself wa.s very ill. While 
lying in bed he began studying the music 
of Handel, and said, “I see now how much 


I have to learn." Such humility is one of 
the signs of a really great man; Schubert 
himself liad written over a thousand com¬ 
positions, many of them very beautiful 
indeed, and was recognised as a great master 
of music, and yet he himself realised how 
inucli more there was to know about the 
art. 

Schubert died in 1828, Jt is amazing to 
tlunk that during the course of such a short 
life he was able to write so much really 
beautiful music. He is sometimes spoken of 
as the father of modern song, This is because 
he has by his wonderful melodies, the 
accoinpaniincnts to his songs which generally 
illustrate some idea or thought contained in 
the words of the song, and by the great cave 
lie always showed in setting words to music, 
had an influence on nearly every song writer 
since his day. 


MENDELSSOHN 


Felix Meiiflelssohii Bartlioldy was the .son 
of a rich banker. Unlike many of the other 
great composers he had not to endure the 
hardshi]) of poverty, IniL throughout hi.s 
whole life was able lo have everything that 
could be bought witli money, lie was well 
educated, went to the University and 
everywhere made pleasant friendships and 
onjoj'cd the greatest success, both .socially 
and with hi.s music. Some composers had to 
struggle hard to get their music performed, 
but Mendelssohn was always being asked to 
compose more and more music because people 
enjoyed his music so much. He composed 
freely and ea.sily; in this respect he was not 
like Beethoven who had to work hard at 
his ideas before they expressed exactly what 
was in his mind, but more like Schubert who 
wrote down everything as it came lo him. 
Mendelssohn is one of the few great com- 
po.scr.s who enjoyed a happy and successful 
life. 

Meiidelssoliii was horn in Hamburg in 


1809, the year in which Haydn died. Soon 
afterwards the family moved to Berlin. 
Felix learnt lo play the piano and violin at 
an early age and wa.s even permitted Lo sing 
as an alto in a Choral Society. In addition 
to the study of music, he was kept very 
strictly to other lessons as well; in fact, in 
later life he said that as a child he always 
looked forward to Sundays, because he 
was not forced to get up at five o’clock to 
work. 

In his twelfth year he began to compose. 
All his work was written in a very neat and 
finished style, and even to the end of his life 
Ins manu.scripts were noted for tlicir clean 
and tidy appearance. This contrasts very 
strongly with Beethoven’s work; his pages 
were frequently covered with blots and 
crossings out, and were so untidy that at 
times it was difficiiU to see exactly what he 
intended. It was the custom of the Mendels¬ 
sohn family lo have concerts in their house 
on Sunday morning.s; a small orchestra was 
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guncrally present iuicl many famous artists 
came to sing and play. This was a mo.sL 
^'aIuabie opportiiiiity for Felix, for he \va.s 
able to have his compositions performed, 
conducted by hiimself, and to learn much 
from the many great musicians who came 
to the concerts, 

Mendelssohn was a great traYcller. He came 
to England where he was extremely iiopiilar, 
on no less than ten occasions, and it stands 
to the credit of English j)cople of linit time 
that they were the first to recognise his 
greatness as a composer. This naturally made 
Mendelssohn feel very welcome when he 
visited this country, especially as in Berlin 
people were not always kind in their treat¬ 
ment of him, He once went to Scotland and 
was very impressed with the country. In 
fact, being a composer who enjoyed writing 
descriptive music, he tried to portray his 
impressions iu a piece of music called the 
Scolch Symphony. After seeing some of the 
beaiUic.'} and wonders of Ecliiibiirgli lie said, 
"I found there the beginning of Scotch 
Symphony." Then he visited the West coast, 
and was much affected by the sight of the 
rock formation called I'ingnl's Cave, His 
inHircssions of this are . 5 ct out in a well- 
Imown overture called the Hebrides or 
J'ingal's Cave Overture. He travelled a great 
deal on the Continent—to France, Italy and 
Switzerland, playing tlie piimoforLe and 
conducting his music at concert.s in the cities 
and making the accpiaintancc of many 
imisicians. 'J'Jic llnlian Symphonv, still cjuile 
often jilayed, is a kind of musical descrijition 
of one of these tours. 

In Vienna he found, to his intense disgust, 
that the music of the great Viennese com¬ 
posers, Haydn, Mozart and Beethoven, wa.s 
already ignored, and that tlic jicoplc there 
thought other and inferior composens much 
more important than they wore. He was a 
great admirer of the music of J, S. Bach, 
which up to (liat time had never been widely 
jierlonned. To make Bach',s mu.sic better 
known he formed a small choir of .selected 
voices aud at once set to work rehearsing 
the Sf. Matthew Passion, r^ilh a to 
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giving it a public pcrfoimaiia!. Tliere was a 
good deal of oppo.sition; certain ofl'irial.s 
tliought that tlic concert would not be a 
success, and others felt that the gcmeral puldic 
would not be sulficicutly interested to atleiul 
the performauce. However, tlic peifonuaiice 
did take place; people crowded to the liall 
and the whole uiidevLaking was a huge 
success, Tliis made i^eoplc take a new 
interest in the mu.sic of Bach; many of his 
work.s were published for the first lime, 
and iierfrumauces of them were given 
all over Europe, Hud Mendelssohn done 
noLliing else, he would have deserved 
])raise for reviving Bach’s imisie which 
had hardly been iici'formed anywhere since 
the ma.stor'.s death in 1750, nearly cigliLy 
years earlier. 

Mendelssohn himself composed a miinlier 
of choral compositions which sue gioaL 
favourites with choral .socictie.s—.S 7 . Paul, 
Hymn of Praise, and lilijah. The last of 
these wns written .specially for a fcsli\’al 
performance in Birmingham in 1^46 at wlhcli 
hlondelssolin hiniBcIf ccndiictcd. One of his 
most successful and popular work.s fur 
orchestra is the mu.sic lui wrote for a pev- 
foi'manceo/Shnke.si»oarc’s play/I Muismnmer 
Night's Dream. He seems to have been very 
attracted by the fairy part of this play by 
Shakespomc, wliicli he has described in 
music witli perfect delicacy anrl exiictnc.ss: 
even the braying of the a.ss is Lliore. As an 
organi.iL too, hlendclssolm enjoyed a great 
rc[)uLalion, He idaycd recitals at a niimher 
of chui'clies in London aiul also at Si, I’aiil'.s 
Cathedral. One Sunday afternoon, he, was 
playing some of Bach’s organ nunsie to a 
large congregation at St. Paul's, wlio were 
so enjoying his ])laying that they refused to 
leave the Cathedral. The vergers became so 
tired of waiting that they finally jicrsiuidod 
the organ blower to let out the wind, which 
he did, right in the middle (d a piece. This 
w'as rather a Iiar.sii inea.sure, but the .story 
shows what an excellent jilayer Meiukdssolm 
must have lieen. 

Meiidel.s.sohu li\’ed a very acti^'(' life, He 
was fi'Oi|iienl|y louring all over liiirojic. 
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giving concci'ts and recitals and was always 
engaged in composition. It is not surprising 
to learn that the strain of it all told upon 
liis health, He was taken seriously ill, and 


died in 1847, mourned by music lovers all 
o^•e^ the Continent and in England where 
he had been so popular, at the early age 
of thirty-eight, 


CHOPIN 


Fr^fl6ric Chopm was born at Warsaw in 
iHin, He was thu.s a Pole by birth, though 
he had many of the qualities of a Frenchman 
as a result of living for many years in 
difCei'ent parts o£ France, His father was a 
book-keeper in a snuff factory; when the 
business failed he became a captain in the 
National Giiai-d and, after liis retirement 
from the Army, he was a teacher of French. 
You would have expected llie father to have 
given his .son a good education but he was 
only well taught in certain subjects, and 
fortunately 0]ie of these was music, Like 
Mozart, the young Frederic was a good 
player upon the pianoforte at a very early 
age; in fact, when he played in public at 
the age of eight or nine, he was called the 
"second Mozart:” like Mozart, too, he 
became a great favourite. He was not strong 
and robust in body, and much hard work 
and study did not improve his health, which 
was often a great trial to him, and caused 
his early death at tlie age of thirty-nine. 

Once when he was in Vienna, at the age of 
about nineteen, it was announced that he 
would play a piece of his own composition 
for pianoforte and orchestra at a concert. It 
was found at the rehearsal that the parts for 
the orchestra players were so badly written 
out that the players could not read them. 
The piece was not played at the concert, but 
instead, Chopin composed a piece at the 
pianoforte actually as he was playing, or 
as we usually say, he improvised, About this 
time, he set out on one of a number of 
concert Lours, as a pianist, through various 
coniitrics of Europe. He was what is some¬ 
times called a virtuoso, that is, an extremely 
skilful and brilliant performer, like 


Paderewski of the present time, who also 
is a Pole. During this tour be went to 
Paris, where he was well received, partly 
because the Parisians had heard of his 
reputation as a musician, and also because 
at the time a good deal of trouble was 
going on in Poland and the French always 
sympathised with the Poles on that account, 
He played at many concerts in Paris, and 
frequently was invited to play at the houses 
of the nobility and wealthy people. 

Chopin visited England for the first time 
in 1837, the year that Queen Victoria came 
to the throne, His chief reasons for coming 
were to consult a doctor about his health, 
and to arrange certain business matters with 
a firm of publishers who were to print some 
of his compositions. The doctor discovered 
the signs of a disease from which Chopiu 
later died, so Chopin left England and went 
to live at various places on the Mediterranean 
coast, in the hope that the climate would 
improve his health. 

In 1848 there was a revolution in France, 
and like many other musicians, Chopin fled 
to London, He gave concerts in Manchester, 
Glasgow and Edinburgh; but the strain was 
too much for him. While in Edinburgh he 
collapsed and became very ill; after a short 
time he went back to France, and died 
from consumption in Paris towards the end 
of the year 1849, 

Nearly all Chopin’s compositions were for 
the instrument he played so well and greatly 
loved, the pianoforte, He did occasionally 
write other music, but iL is far from his 
best, and now entirely forgotten. His music 
for the pianoforte is among the finest that 
has ever been written for the instrnmeiU, 
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More than any other composer he seems to 
])avc understood jast whaL sounds best 
upon the pianoforte, and every composer of 
pianoforte music since his time has learnt 
a great deal from his worlc, In fact, Chopin 
is often called tlie "Poet of tlie Pianoforte,” 
As a rule he did not write long pieces with 
se^'e^al movemeiits, like Beethoven's sonatas, 
blit shorter pieces which he called Waltzes, 
Volomises, hlazuyhas, Sii/dit-’s, Nocfi/yni's and 
Pycludes. It was said at the beginning that 
Chopin was partly Pole and partly French. 
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This had an elfccL upon Ids music; heing a 
Pole lie loved llie Jii’cJy and pa.s.sionate music 
of Poland, and by living so long in Franen 
he had learnt liow to write music iu a 
graceful and charniing way, as many French 
composers did. His music thu.s rei’eals a 
delightful combination of these two fcatnics. 
Even all this time after hi.s flealh, pianists 
often give recitals at wliich they play 
nothing hut music written by C'hopin, the 
grcate.st tribute that could pi)s>;ihly be given 
Idm for the fine music he wrote, 


WAGNER 


Richard Wagner was born in 1813 in the 
German city of Leipzig where, a hundred 
years before, Bach had been living and 
writing sonic of his masterpieces, When 
he was six months old his father died, and 
.shortly afterwards his mother married again, 
rids was quite an important liappening for 
the young Richard, for the man she married 
was an actor and writer of plays who later 
on was able to teach his stepson about 
everything connected with the theatre. When 
Wagner came to write and produce Ids operas 
all this information served Idm in good stead. 
These operas, or music dramas, as they arc 
usually called, demand many effects which 
arc dilhcult to produce upon the stage; 
producers at first said they were impossible, 
but afterwards it was found that such was 
not the ease, and indeed it lias been said 
that not a single one of these difficult effects 
which Wagner asked for, had to be altered— 
lii.s thorough knowledge of the stage, gained 
when he was a boy, was so accurate. 

He was a good pupil at school and was 
especially clever at Greek. A book of 
Shakespeare's plays translated into German 
iiilcroslcd him very much and set him lo 
work writing a great tragedy. Wagner 
always did things on a large scale, even in 
his young days; altogether fiirty-two men 
hud to die in the course of the play, and 


some of them even had to return as ghosts. 
Of course the play is never performed, but 
it shows what a keen interest Wagner had 
in things comicctcd witli ilie theatre. 

Leipzig was a centre of imisic. A series of 
concerts was given there from time Lo time, 
some of wliich were conducted by Meiuicls- 
solm. It was here timt Wagner heard for the 
first time some of the great works of music, 
including some by Beethoven, He was very 
much iniiircsscd by Beethoven especially, 
and became a life-long admirer of him, 
frequently conducting his symphonies. Once, 
when he was trying Lo make himself known, 
he sent a score of a symphony written by 
himself to Jlciulclssohn in the hojic that it 
niiglit he performed at one of these Leipzig 
concerts. 'I'lic two nmsiciaiis frequently met, 
but Mendelssohn did nut mention llic score, 
and Wagner did not care to ask him aliouL 
it, so that Wagner unfortunately failed in 
his object. If was not till yeans later, after 
MciKlelssohn's death, tliat the score wins 
discovered. 

In i8j 3, wlien he was twenty yeans old, 
Wagner's real career began. He was engaged 
as chorus master at a small Lheatre, where 
his brother Albert, a tenor singer, was iippcar- 
ing and carrying out the duties of stage 
manager, Wagner now began lo linn his 
atlciilioii lo wriling operas, but his was noL 
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to be ail easy life. These early o]7cras were 
failures, and after tiying in vain lo get 
them pei'foinied at various theatres in 
(Terniany, he decided to go to Paris. Here 
people were not at all friendly lo him. 
Although it had liecn promised that his 
opera Rienzi should be performed, for one 
reason or another the performance did not 
take place, Wagner had little money and 
was forced to live in a small room in Ihc 
suburbs of Lhe gay city. In order to get what 
money lie had, he was compelled to do a 
lot of copying of iiuisic for other composers 
in.stcad of writing music of his own, which 
he felt would, in time, he appreciated by the 
pulilic, 

Then he retunicd to Germany, to the city 
of Dresden. Here ])eoplc took more interest 
ill bis music, and some of his music dramas 
were performed, When he went to Paris, 
lie liad embarked upon a sailing ship at a 
port in the north of Germany, and intended 
to make most of the journey by sea. The 
voyage took three weeks, during which 
time he and his friends suffered much 
cli.sconifort as a result of several storms. 
Thus Wagner came to know tlie sea in all 
its moods, Ho had been reading a legend 
about the Flying Du/chnian, and this 
e.xpericiice on the sea came at just the right 
time to inspire him to set it to music. From 
the fust few notes of the overture to the 
Flying DulchniniL you realise that the story 
has something to do with the sea; this 
overture is probably the best sea music that 
has ei’cr been written, 

Wagner was very interested in the folk 
iore and legends of Germany—stories of 
Valhalla and the Nordic Gods as they are 
called. He decided that tliey were excellent 
stories for music dramas, and so selected a 
few of them for that purpose. 

The stories in their old form were not 
exactly suitable to be set to music; they 
had to be rc-written in the form of plays 
with the words given to the various cliarac- 
ters in the story, and so arranged that they 
cmild he acted upon tlic stage. Usually 
coiiipo.scrs engage a poet to write their 


stories in this form [lihreilo, as such a play 
is called); but Wagner wrote his own libretti 
because he felt that a much better result 
could be obtained if one and the same 
person wrote both words and music. The 
name,? of some of these operas based on 
old legends arc Lohengrin, The Ring of ike 
Nibeliings (wliicli is really four music dramas, 
which are so long that they arc performed 
on four different nights) Tristan and Isolde, 
luid Parsifal. The writing of The Ring as 
it is called for short, was spread over a 
period of tvvcuty-iivc years. While engaged 
upon it, Wagner felt that it was a long 
time since he had produced a new music 
drama, and that people would be forgetting 
about him, so lie decided to leave Tha 
Ring for a time and write a ne^v work, 
which happened to be Tristan and Isolde. 
Here is a remarkable fact. Although Wagner 
suddenly broke off from one work to write 
another of a quite different character, there 
is not the slightest trace of the ideas of The 
Ring to be found in Tristan, and although 
it was several years before he was able to 
continue the writing of The Ring, nobody 
has been able to discover at exactly what 
place the break was made, because Wagner 
was so successful in going back to the 
special style he had adopted in Lhe early 
part of the work. 

For some years Wagner was compelled 
to live outside Germany as an exile. There 
was a revolt in Dresden; it was known that 
Wagner held revolutionary ideas, and so he 
was suspected of having taken a part in 
it, and was forced to flee the country, 
Diiiing this time he visited various parts 
of Europe, including London, where a part 
of The Ring was actually composed. His 
stay in London was not a great success; 
people were not at all sympathetic to his 
music, and his manner often caused him 
lo be misunderstood. 

Some of his work came into the hands 
of the King of Bavaiia, who was Icecnly 
interested in music. He sent for Wagner, 
who was now permitted lo return to Ger¬ 
many, and offered liim a good salary so 
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that he would be free from all money 
troubles and able to devote his whole lime 
to composition. For a time he lived in 
Munich, where you can still see his house. 
Wagner now had a scheme for biiilding^ a 
theatre, constructed according to his own 
plans, where his music dramas, which were 
.so different from any other operatic work.s, 
could be performed as he really intended. 
This theatre was built in a little town called 
Fayreuth, and even to this day people 
from all over the world attend the Wagner 
fc.slivals there whicli usually take place 
every summer. Until his death, Wagner 
himself conducted these festivals; then they 
were continued by his son, Siegfried, and 
other eminent conductors. After a life of 
so much hardship and suffering, during 
which lie Avrote much fine music which has 
had a great influence upoii most composers 
since his time, he died in 1883 and was 
buried at Bayreuth in the garden of the 
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hou.se where he li\'cd, and cln.se t(f his 

theatre. 

Many volumes have been written about 
Wagner’s interesting life and Avork. He 
was, in every sen.se of the Avoid, a great 
man. Many people did not like him per¬ 
sonally at first because of hi.s rather harsh 
manner; but those who knew him avcII 
spoke of hiAU as a clAavming man, and a 
sincere friend. Many musicians did all they 
could to clLscourage him and to Avi-eck his 
career; but in sj)itc of all oppo.sition, Wagnor. 
convinced of the A'aliie and beauty of his 
music, worked hard and continiioii.sly at his 
conipo-sitions, and evciiLually won recog¬ 
nition and success. In Lliis country liis 
music is greatly appreciated. Ih'Gtpicntly 
at concerts the programme consi.sts entirely 
of his music, and every year pcrformancc.s 
of liis music dramas are given at the Opera 
House in Covent Garden to cioAvtIed 
audiences. 


BRAHMS 


Some composers, such as Bach and 
Beethoven, were fortunate enough to be 
born into families who.se parents were 
interested in mnsic and Avho naturally did 
what they could to encourage their children 
to develop their gift for the art. Olliers, 
like Handel, Averc less fortunate; Handel's 
parents did everything possible to prevent 
him becoming a musician, for they had 
planned quite a different caiecr for him. 

Johannes Brahms was born into a musical 
family, and wa.s encouraged in musical 
.studies from liis earliest years. The family 
lived ill Hamburg, Avliere Mendeksohn had 
been born some twciiLy-fonr years earlier, 
and where Johannes was born, in the year 
1833, He learnt to play the pianoforte and 
other iiisLriinients, sncli as the honi, at a 
(piiLc early age, lliough at that time, he 
was noL encouraged Lo compose music. 


This learning of various inslrmnents was 
a veiy important thing for him, liccause he 
discovered exactly the kind of things that 
they could do best, and later on, when he 
composed, he was able to Avritc with an 
expert knowledge of what would sound well 
on them. It is (piiLc olivioii.s, if you ai’C 
going to Avritc music for the violin, lliat 
you will AA'rile in a better style for it, if you 
actually jilay the instnmierit, 

On the whole, Brahm.'; lived a (piicl and 
peaceful life and did not experience any 
wild adventures as some composers did. 
When he was about twenty years old, he 
Avas invited to go on a concert tom Avitli a 
violinist and to act as his arconipanist. 
A.S tilings turned out, this was a most iiiqinr- 
lant event in Bralnn.s' career. During the 
coiirfic of the tour lie met one of tlie greatest 
violinists of the day, |oacliim liy nanio, who 
was much impressed with Brulims' ability. 
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Thus began a lifelong fricnilblii[n Joachim 
later on played many of Prahms composit¬ 
ions in j)iiblio and actually advised him 
on many iioints about widting for string 
instniincnts, Another helpful thing that 
Joachim did was to give Brahms a letter 
of introduction to Schumann. Schumann, 
himself an important composer, was at this 
time the editor of a musical magazine in 
which he wrote articles about music and 
miisician.s. He, like Joachim, was at once 
struck by Brahms’ powers, and wrote most 
eiitiiusiastic articles about him in the maga¬ 
zine, Idling people lliaL licrc at last was 
the nnisician for which the world was 
u'uiliiig, 

One curious feature about the composi¬ 
tions of Brahms is, that they often appeared 
in jmirs; for example, two overtures, or 
two symphonies, It was just as if he had 
become uccustomccl to writing in a certain 
form and immediately set out to write some¬ 
thing even finer in the same form, When 
his first symphony came out rather late in 
life, in 1876, a great tribute was paid to 
him—it was called the Tenth Symphony. 
Beethoven had ■written nine symphonies, 
which were among the greatest works 
in tlie wliolc of music, and now fifty 
years .since Beethoven’s death, here was 
another symphony worthy to rank witli 
them. 

Some of Brahms' works for pianoforte 
were not at first appreciated. They were 
very diffej-cjiL from earlier pianoforte music 
and people could not understand them; but 
here another of his friends was able to come 
to liis assistance. Scluiniann's wife, Clara, 
was a world famous pianist. She fully 
appreciated the value of Brahms' work, 
and included some of his pieces in lier 
concert programmes whenever possible, so 
that gradually they became more widely 
known and better understood. Brahms also 
wrote a number of choral works, among the 
most loved of which is the Requiem which 
is very often performed to the present day. 
He had a great repiitafioii as a song writer, 
too, having conic very much under the 


influence of Schubert's music. At one time, 
it was said that Brahms' songs were unvocal, 
that i.s, they were not well written for the 
voice and contained phrases which singers 
could not perform satisfactorily. That point 
of view' changed; many of the songs arc 
certainly extremely diflicult, needing a good 
singer and a first-rate accompanist for their 
performance, but a striking fact is that 
whenever a singer gives a song recital, the 
programme nearly always contains one or 
more songs by Brahms, He wrote over 
two luinelrcd songs in all. 

Most of his life was spent in composition, 
teaching and occasional concert tours, with 
Ills leisure Lime devoted to outdoor acLivitic.s, 
He was intensely fond of walking, climbing 
and swimming. After Schumann died in 
1856, Brahms still remained friendly with 
Clara Schumann, who did so much to make 
his music known. At her funeral in i8g6 
Brahms was one of the chief mouriiens, 
He caught a chill which it is said made 
worse the disease of cancer from which he 
suffered, died in 1897, and was buried in 
the same cemetery as Beethoven and 
Schubert. 

The one kind of music which Brahms 
did not write was opera: the most important 
writer of this kind of music during that 
period was Richard Wagner, The musicians 
of Germany were divided into two classes, 
those who followed Brahms and those who 
followed Whigncr, and so bitter was the 
feeling, that if you belonged to one class 
you could not possibly have anything to 
do with the other; if you appreciated 
Brahms’ music, you naturally detested 
Wagner’s, Brahms himself had no wisli 
to quarrel with Wagner, but the trouble 
was caused by his admircr.s. This was the 
reason for the difference of opinion among 
the two classes of musicians. Most of the 
composers of the nineteenth century were 
what is known as composers of "romantic" 
music; that is, they wrote descriptive music, 
music that portrayed ideas or events, 
pictorial music, as Schubert did in Ills 
.songs, and Mendelssohn in liis music to 
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A Jifu/su/Hiiiiif’ Ni^lU'a Dri'nm. The com¬ 
poser who carried this method of comjjo- 
sition to the furthest degree was Wagner, 
in his music dramas. Brahms, on the other 
liand, held the view that that sort of music 
was not the best, and so wrote symphonies 
and sonatas, such as Beethoven had done, 
in which the music was important for its 


own sake, and not for anything it attempted 
to describe. Musicians of last century said 
that you could only really appreciate one 
of thc-sc types of music; Lo-day, nuisician.s 
say that you can appreciate and L'njoy both 
kinds; in fact, very often music by hotli 
Brahms and Wagner is played in the same 
concert programme. 


ELGAR 


Edward Elgar was one of the great musical 
geniuses produced by this country. Ho was 
considered by scholars vvortliy to runic 
with William Byrd who lived during the 
Golden Age of the Elizabethan period, and 
Henry Purcell wlio belongs to the laic 
.seventeenth century, He was born in 
Worcester, where much of his music was 
first performed, in 1857. I-Ii.s father was 
an organist there and encouraged his son 
to develop his musical talent. When he 
left school it was suggested that he should 
go to Leipzig, where Bach and Wagner had 
lived and where there was an important 
school of music; as Elgar, at this lime, 
did not intend devoting his whole life to 
music he did not go, but began work in a 
solicUor’s office, It i.s sometimes .said that 
Elgar was a scU-taughL musician: he cer¬ 
tainly did not have many iicliial lessons in 
music, but studied very thoroughly and 
deeply the music of the mastens, which, of 
course, is the best way of learning how to 
compo.se, Elgar did another very wise thing 
—he Jeai nt to play a number of instruments, 
some of them extremely well. He was an 
excellent violinist and in addition w'as able 
to give a creditable account of himself upon 
the organ, pianoforte, ’cello, double ba.ss 
and bassoon. By playing these vjirioii.s 
in.strumeuts he knew exactly whal kind of 
music each could play well, and this know¬ 
ledge helped him considerably when writing 
music for them, just as Chopin’s Ihorougli 
knowledge of the pianoforte enabled him 


to write .such magnificent music for it. lie 
played in orclic.stras, Loo: and no doubt 
this was one of the things which made him 
.such a master of orchestral colour; that is 
to say, made him so skilful in lusiiig the 
instruments of the orchc.5tia with sucli 
wonderful and varied effect. 

Dr. Scholc.s in liis First Book 0/ iJu' Gn'fll 
MHsiciamt, says that Elgar is a sort of 
musical descendant of Mozart—in this 
way—"Mozart had a friend and pu])il 
called Michael Kelly—an Ivishman, And 
Kelly had a pupil called Sutton (a Dover 
man), and Elgar's father learnt from Sutton, 
and Elgar naturally learnt a good deal of 
music from his father. Thius wc may .see 
that in a nursical way, Elgar is a great- 
great-grandson of Mozart," 

Like most artists, coinpciser.<, paiulcis, 
writers or .sculptors, Idgar had (Hniciilly 
in attracting the notice of tlic public to his 
work. AVhen a man has made a rci)iilati(jn, 
people are eager and ready for his next new 
work, but in his early days, when people 
know little about him, they arc not at all 
interested in what he can do. Elgar wrote 
quite a lot of music in his young day.s l)ut 
it was not until i<S(y) that he wrote a really 
important work, wliicli sliowod what a 
great composer he. wa.s. It was a work for 
orchestra ctillcd I'rtritd/mi.f nn Orii^inal 
T/u’ith’, though now it is usually known as 
the Vnnoftims, for a very iiitci'e.sting 

reason, Elgar set (uit, in Ihi.s niti.sic, to gi\’e 
Ijorlraits of some of his friends. At (lie 
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beginning of each of the vavuitioiis there 
are some initialsi, the due as to whose 
picture he is druwing in the following music— 
his wife, or some friends who had helped 
him in his career, No\v this is where the 
enigma, or riddle comes in, Elgar himself 
said that with every one of these fourteen 
variations a well-known English tune could 
be played. Musicians have tried without 
success, to find out what it is; and now that 
Elgar is dead it is probable that we shall 
never know. 

Several years afterwards, Elgar produced 
Iiis great Oratorio, the Dyenm of Geronliiii:. 
At first it was not very succossfnl, because 
it was so different from anything that had 
been heard before, that people did not 
imdcrstand it. In fact, it was in Germany 
that people first recognised what a fine 
work it was; soon it was performed more 
frequently in this country, until at the 
present day it is almost as popular as 
Handel’s Messiah and Mendelssolin's Elijah. 
Elgar intended writing a set of three oratorios, 
all connected with each other, in much the 
same way that Wagner had written The Ring, 
which consists of fonv rjiusic dramas, Unfor¬ 
tunately he did not complete the whole work, 
for he wrote only two of the oratorios. The 
Kinsdom and The Afostles, both of wliich 
arc quite often performed. Many of Elgar's 
works were first brought out iu his own 
native part of England, at the Three Choirs 
Festivals, The three choirs are those of 
Hereford, Gloucester and Worcester and for 
several lumdred.s of years these choirs have 
met annually at each of Llie three cities in 
turn to give performances of the finest 
music, These festivals had been of value 
to Elgar during the whole of his life—wlien 
he was a boy he heard many of the per¬ 
formances, later he played in the orchestra 
and when he became a composer many of 
his works were performed at the concerts. 


Among Elgar’s most popular music, 
though certainly not his best, are the Pomp 
and CircHiiislance Marches. When King 
Edward VII heard one of the main tunes 
in one of them, he said, “That tune will 
go round the world,” a prophesy which 
actually came true. Later, words were 
added to the tunc which is now generally 
known as Land of Hope and Glory, a song 
sung so frequently during the days of the 
Great War. 

Elgar was the first great English composer 
of symphonies, A symphony is a large work 
for orchcsLra and only the greatest composers 
arc successful in writing in this form. 
Writing a symphony is in some ways like 
painting a large picture; the canvas must 
be full, but not crowded, there must be 
proper perspective, there must be skilful 
blending of colour, there is an infinite number 
of details to be attended to. Exactly the same 
kind of things have to be done in writing 
a symphony. Elgar was a great enough 
composer to be successful in writing sym¬ 
phonies, just as Beethoven and'Brahms had 
been. One of Elgar's most interesting work,s 
is a piece for orchestra called Falstaff. 
In it he has given a very clever study 
in music of that genial and interesting 
character, 

During his lifetime, Elgar received many 
honours and marks of respect. He held the 
importanl office of Master of the King's 
Musick, and received the Order of Merit, 
and many decorations from imiveusities and 
musical institutions in Great Britain and 
foreign countries. He was one of the inosl 
respected Englishmen of his day. His loss 
was very deeply felt when he died in 1934, 
shortly before the death of‘two other impor¬ 
tant English composers, Holst and Delius; 
but his music still lives and becomes more 
widely known and deeply appreciated a.s 
time progresses. 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE THREE YEARS’ 

COURSE 


A S Ibc chief aims and the scope of 
geography teaching in the senior 
school arc fully explored in tlic 
Handbook of Suggeslions issued by the Board 
of Education, it is considered that no real 
purpose would be achieved by quoting them 
as a form of introduction. Consequently, 
bearing in mind that those requirements 
must be the basis for all scliemes of work 
with a modern outlook, an immediate entry 


will be made upon Llic projected courses of 
study, 

Before going on to a consideration of 
suggested schemes, it wiJl be jiccessary to 
consider the interdependence of tlic teacliing 
in school organisation and upon oLlier snl)- 
jecLs. It is assumed that tlic course is for 
three years wlicre the school is organised in 
"A," "B” and "C" streams, Tliere will be 
nine classes. 


First Year "A” ' 

1 "B”' 

“C” •] 


More 

Normal 

Second Year "A” 

progressive "B" 

1 "C" 1 


children 

children 

Tlui-clYcai-"A” 

"B" 

"C" 





Less progressive 
and subnormal 
cliildron 


Ill a school where specialisation is carried 
on, these groups or classes will circulate 
through the geography room for given 
periods each week, a suggested time for 
each stream being: 

"A''—hours; "B ”—2 houvis; 

"C"—2 hours. 

If such times can be allocated In the 
teaching of the subject it will allow at least 
one hour regional study in the “A" stream 
and half an hour's practical work, whilst in 
the "B” and "C" streams one hour weekly 
may be devoted to each branch of study, 

Taking into consideration the fact that 
there arc forty weeks in the average school 
year, it will be possible to allocate to each 
section of the scheme a certain niiinber of 
periods and a lesson, say, on the study of 
mountain, plain and coast will probably 
take six one-lioiir periods. This will include 
lime for copying diagrams and notes, and 
also time taken up by the children foi- indi¬ 
vidual reference, 

Throughout the scheme a continuous 
study of the world should bo made, and if 
special regions are to be studied, e.g,, The 


British Isles, they should be treated in their 
relation to the world itself. It is suggested 
that teaching should at first be built upon 
broad outlines and salient facts with little 
confusion of detail, and nyovIcI treatment 
should he regional. The first year's "A" 
scheme of climatic regional treatment covens 
cold, cool, warm, hot dry and hot wot lands, 
and tlie endeavour is In show how one type 
of climate and vegetation naturally jiasso.s 
into another, how world position and eiiviroii- 
ment influence the homes and activities of 
man, and how these occupations in turn 
create tlic need for interchange of produc¬ 
tions and lead to the cstablishineiit of cities 
and trade rcliilcs. Logical deduclion of 
cause and effect is becoming possible with 
children of this age, and may be developed. 
In the .second year the deliiilcd study of 
the British Emi^ive is suggested and increas¬ 
ing detail is introduced. At this point, 
following on the regional study of the worUI, 
lliere is excellent reason for its inchisiun, 
The land surface of the glolic lias an area of 
51,800,000 scpiarc miles, if we cxclndc the 
Arctic and Antarctic laiidinasscs, and of 
this the British Fmipire (jccupies rj,;)()(),noo 
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sqvuiie luilcs. Einpiic .sltiily tints gives a 
knowledge of more tiniu one-quarter of the 
land surface of the world, Ag-ain, the ciirtli’s 
population is approxiinatoly 1,900 millions 
and that of the Empire 449 millions. Here 
is another measure of the value of Empire 
study since it gives an account of the activi¬ 
ties of more than onc-fiftli of the world’s 
population. The main, consideration is that 
tire Empire includes lands with every Veaviety 
of climate and production and embraces 
types of every one of the world’s great 
climatic regions with all the occupations of 
mankind, so making possible a study of the 
outstanding features of each region, the 
homes of the people and their chief activities. 

In the third year attention is divided 
between commercial studies, and a detailed 
treatment of the British Isles, 

It is suggested that every opportunity be 
taken of adding to the Class Pictures pro¬ 
vided in the portfolio, An abundance of 
authentic illustrations and photographs is 
of vital importance and ample opportunity 
might be given to the children to study 
pictures displayed on walls and in corridors, 
to mount their cwn private collection relat¬ 
ing to the work in hand and to have free 
access to a library of good pictures and 
illustrations in the geography room. 

The epidiascope and cine-projector arc of 
great educational value if obtainable, and 
opportunities of visiting geographical Jilms 
at tile local cinema should not be neglected. 
As a furtlior form of illustrative material to 
the set lesson, tiic broadcast geography 
lectures arc often excellent sui^plemcnts to 
tlie work of the teacher. 

SCHEMES OF WORK 

FIRST YEAR 

Group “ A ’’—More progressive children. 

The World and Us Regions, —^Typical 
environments and their effects on man. 

Lesson Unils 

I. Regions of the wni lcl in general. 

II, Cold deserts and the tundra. 


III. Tempeialc forests, 

IV. Temperate grassUnuks. 

V. Hot de.scrts. 

VI. Hot grasslands or savannahs. 

VII. Tropical monsoon lands. 

VIII. Equatorial forests, 

IX. Mountain, plain and coast. 

Group ”B ”—Normal children. 

Regional Study of the World as for Group 
“A,” togeilicr with a revision of the British 
Isles, using the following outline syllabus:— 

The Bread Lands. 

The Orchai'd Lands. 

Tlie Pennine Moorlands. 

Marketing Towns of the NorLli, 

Factory Towns. 

Ports and Fi.shing Villages. 

The Ways to Scotland, 

Study of Scotland, Ireland and Wales. 
Counties of the South West. 

Railway Systems. 

Group “ C ’’—Subnormal children. 

Peoples of the World. 

Early Settlers in our Own Coiuitry. 
Expansion; Need; Avarice. 

Voyages of Discovery: What tlic early 
adventurers loimd. 

This leads to a study of areas so made 
known to the world; human activities and 
conditions which govern them, leading In 
a modified regional study of the World; 
The giasslands. 

Steppes and savannahs, 

Deserts, hot and cold. 

The forests of the world, etc. 

SECOND YEAR 

Group “ A.” 

Continued Study of the World, together with 
detailed studies of various aspect.s of the 
British Empire, 

Lesson Unils 

1 . The signillcancc of the Britisli 
Empire, 

IT. Australia. 

Ill, New Zealand. 
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IV, Tlic Union of South Afi'ica, 

V. CanacUi, 

VI, Newloiindlaiid and Labrador. 

VII, The Indian Empire, Burma and 

Ceylon. 

VIII, The Colonial Empire. 

Group “B.” 

Regional Sliidy of the IVorW (continued): 
South America. 

Africa, 

Australasia. 

Europe. 

North America, 

With regard to climatic influence, and 
human activities. 

Group “ 0 .” 

Coniinml study of the World with .special 
reference to oiir Empire overseas. 

This will be made as concrete as possible, 
the study of areas centring round the pro¬ 
ducts; c.g., Tea: Countries which send us 
tea, Its growth and export, etc. 

Actual examplc.s of Empire produce will 
be collected, 

THIRD YEAR 
Group "A.” 

1, Economic Shtdies. 

Lesson Units 

I. General considerations. 

II. Sources of power. 

III, Metallic mineral.s. 

IV. Food supplies (i). 

V, Food supplies (2). 

VI, Some raw materials of the textile 

industries and other fibres. 

VII. Timber and some associated pro¬ 

ducts. 

VIII, World trade and ocean trade routes, 

2, The Natural Regions of Ihc British Isles. 

Lesson Units 

1 , General considerations, 
n. Northern England (i). 

III. Northern England {2). 

g—VOL, VI'S 


I\C Northern England (^1). 

V. The Midland ’J'riaiigle—-The Bristol 
Avon, 

VI. The Soutli-EasLern Plains, 

VII. South-We.sl England, 

VIII. Wales. 

IX, Scotland, 

X. Nortliern Ireland and Eire, 

Group “ B.” 

Further liegioual Study of the World, 
paying particular attention to the British 
Empire under the following headings: 

The nature of the Empire. 

Historical survey. Comparisons with 
other Empire.s, 

Canada and Ncwfoundhmd, 

Australia, 

New Zealand, 

Africa; East Africa; 

Union of South Africa; 

The smaller islands. 

India and Ceylon, 

The Plantation Colonics, 

Coinmimications witli the Home Country, 
and with other trade centres of tlie World, 
Revision of tlic British Isles, a.s in Section 
I, Year 3. 

Group *' C.” 

Studies of the Homeland, 

Study of Home District. 

Eastern England. 

Pennine Moorlands. 

The Bread Lands, 

Orchard Lands. 

Industrie.^, 

Towirs and Ports. 

Study of Scotland, Walc.s and Ireland, 

Geography and the retarded pupil.—In the 
treatineiiL of many school .subjects, tlie work 
i.s planned j)rimarily for the needs of the 
normal pupil with only certain modifications 
for the subnormal pujiil. \'eL the problem 
of (he retarded groups in our senior scliools 
is becoming even greater and with it (lie 
rculisaliitn Unit it will be very necessary to 
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oiulcavour lo fomuihiLu siiiLiiblc nielliods 
iuid schemes of work which will bo l)cneliciiil 
to ilicse groups. 

It will be useless to expect ii cliild with 
a reading age of eight and a clu'onological 
age of twelve or tliirtecn years to amass 
knowledge if left to liis own devices with a 
textbook and atlas, for his power of recog¬ 
nising printed words is so small that to 
leave him to read for content would Ijc a 
waste of time. Tlie printed names in an 
atlas would be unintelligible, although the 
maps contained therein would be of some 
interest because of their colour, 

Again, it is well-known that the child 
whose intelligence quotient is low is more or 
less incapable of acquiring or retaining a 
great deal of learning. This occasions teachers 
many disaijpoiiitmcnts at the seeming 
futility of their efforts. 

How then can the method be suited to 
tlie child's needs, or how can the .subject be 
made siifliciently interesting to him in order 
that he will grasp facts up to the limit of 
Iiis capacity? A means is suggested as the 
lollowing. For example, a topic is taken 
from the suggested schemes for "C" forms 
and adapted to meet the needs of the pupils 
concerned. 

Construction of maps.—Little or no exacti¬ 
tude can he expected at Jirst in the actual 
drawing, much less in the understanding, 
of maps and plans, Tire explanation given 
must be very simple and brief, unencumbered 
by technical phrases. It will be enough for 
the child to know tliat a map is what the 
country would look like when seen from a 
great lieiglit. Simple pia?is slrould be 
attempted fust—freehand drawings of objects 
viewed from above, objects of interest to 
boys; e.g., a penny, a matchbox, a penknife, 
and cveji imaginary skotc)ic.s of wa.sl5 basin-s, 
a football field, etc. Verbal instructions only 
should be given. Cyclostyled irregular 
shapes .should be prepared with numbers 
designating the shapes themselves (the 
numbers depend upon the pupil's power of 
number concept). In sonic cases it may be 


inadvisable to use numbers above lo but in 
oLbci's greater values may be employed. 

Rough map shapes may be built up, 
compared with those found in the atlas, 
and improved upon; with the practice should 
come the recognition of shapes of the various 
countries and continents of the world,. The 
sea should always be coloured blue. 

In the study of relief only two terms 
should be used—mountains and plains. 
Green-coloured outline maps should be 
distributed and mountain ranges, coloured 
brown on a blackboard map, should be 
built up by the use of brown plasticine. It 
is a useful idea to have the shapes of the 
continents of the world cut out in plywood 
so that blackboard tracings may be made 
from them. It is easier to teach land shapes 
from these, for in tire study of atlas maps 
sea shapes arc often confused with land 
shapes, 

If judicious and encouraging hints arc 
given, and the exaggeration of height and 
crudity of workmanship are ignored, much 
useful work can be done in this way. 

All maps constructed should be made as 
concrete as possible. Towns should be small, 
scjuarc beads being stuck to the map—small 
beads deiroting the smaller towns and large 
beads denoting the larger towns. Railways 
may be laid down with thread dipped in 
adhesive paste, ports may be shown witli 
small model ships lying at anchor. 

Colouring on maps should be as bright 
and cheerful as possible. Hot, cool and cold 
lands may be painted red, pink and grey 
respectively, rainy districts yellow—not 
blue, the colour generally employed, since 
this avoids confusion with the sea—and dry 
districts white. Maps showing crops should 
wherever possible bear actual examples of the 
crops grown; e.g., cereals, model fruits, root 
crops ai}d so on. 

Only a very general idea of scale should 
be given, A large outline map of the world, 
which should be always in front of the 
class and low enough to be reached, should 
have a length of wood or a ruler beside it 
which represents a known distance, say 
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1.000 miles, so thiiL it is possible foi' at least 
the brighter children to measure the width 
of oceans or land masses, 

Above arc given but a few of tlie numerous 
ideas which may bring about the partial 
understanding of maps. Simplicity of treat¬ 
ment will be the keynote of success, and if 
at the end of a year the pupils arc able to 
recognise the .shapes of land masses, be able 
to name tire most important towns, moun¬ 
tains and rivers, the teacher's work will be 
amply repaid. 

The geography room.—A coirsidcratiou of 
a suitable type of I'ooin is vciy necessary. 
At the outset it should be cmpha,siscd that 
tliere is no need to be discoiiragccl if it is 
impossible to secure ideal conditions and 
c(iiiipincnt, for muclr good work has been 
done and is being done viiidcr great dil'liciiltics. 

W'hci'c possible the room should l)c large, 
with one or more windows facing south, 
While these features arc desirable, they arc 
by no means essential, as sun observations 
can be carried out in the playground. 

There should be an iirclopcndcnt entrance 
to a flat roof if the room is on the first floor, 
or to the playground if on the ground floor. 
The room slmuld be fitted with tables and 
chains, the latter having "domes of silence" 
or rubber studs. The tables, of Ihe iudividuiil 
tyi)c, should have a surface large enough to 
allow the child to have an open atlas, note¬ 
book and pcrhaj)s a textbook before liim. 
'Ihc drawers sho\ild be fitted at the ends 
of tlie tables instead of at the front. This 
avoids the necessity of pushing back chairs 
to take out books or other inatcrials, Eacli 
table should be fitted with two imspillable 
ink wells, one for black and the other for 
red ink. If the surface of the table is left 
plain, i.c., uninteiTupted by pen gru(i\'c.s, 
inserted ink wells, etc,, it is possible for 
them to be moved together in the centre 
of the room for the assembly or pi'ciiaralioii 
of large sectional maps. 

The front walls of the classroom, with the 
exception of the .space for blackboards (N) 
should be left clear for the display of majis. 


rhart.s, models, etc., the rnpboards ocriipyliig 
the cast or north walls. The wall directly 
in front of the class is obviously llic most 
important for purpo.scs of display. It has 
been argued that pictures directly before the 
class tend to distract attention from the 
lesson ill hand, but even so the child inter¬ 
ested in such pictures may be learning a 
great deal. 

A glance at the accomjianying plan of a 
geography room will show the general 
arrangemont of the room. A and R are class¬ 
room cupboards with a shelf depth of at 
least C the library of reference books, 

and V) a storage cabinet for folded cycdetlcd 
majis, the only type nf map advocated, 'I'his 
cabinet may also be used as an illiistratioiis 
library. 1 C is a hardwood licncli equipped 
witli tools and a vice. Al)o^'c this, fixed to 
the wall, is a cabinet containing test Lubes, 
a Riiiiscn Ininicr, and necessary chemicals for 
testing rocks, .soils, etc. A gas point .should 
be fixed below this cabinet. A sink with a 
draining board and hot and cold water 
supply should be installed. Under the sink 
is a cupboard fitted with .shelves Lo hold 
water jars, ready-mixed colour, paint brushes, 
etc. (K), 

A tracing table (b) which is invaluable for 
the quick rcjiroductioii of maps and diagrams, 
can be constructed in tlic hamlwork room. 
Innir bulbs, each of 8o to too cancllepower, 
are airi.'ced to a jiioce of woofl, 4 in. wide 
wliicli cxLciuls under the table and which 
can be moved freely from one side to the 
other, (Fig. 3), Instead of the usual oak or 
deal table top, a sheet of plate glass at least 
Jj ill. thick .should be placed and held in 
jiosition by angle brackets, These brackets 
should Jit loo.sely .so as lo allow for expansion 
of the glass, A cover (an old blind will 
scr\’e this inirjioso) should be fastened to a 
roller at one end o( the lahlc; this can be 
drawn over the glass, so excluding light from 
all hut tlie necessary portion of the map lo 
be copied. 

A little to the left of Ibe leaclicr'.s table 
(Ci) should be hung a ao in. suspension 
globe (1.) showing world milline only. 
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Landmasses should be coloured white and 
ocean areas blue, There should be one other 
standard globe (15 in. to iS in.) showing 
greater detail, as well as one 4 in. globe for 


each table. The latter may be prirchasccl 
at a reasonable price from any large store. 

A lantern screen, to be used in connection 
with the epidiascope or ciii^-projeclor, should 
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be suspended acioss one corner of tUc- 
rooin (H), 

Eacli vvjndovv-sill is fitted witli a cabinet 
approximately 4 in, deep, fitted with a glass 
lop, for geological and other specimens, 

Instead of the usual type of pin rail so 
common in our classrooms, it may be fouml 
advisable to have tire rail grooved to a depth 
of ^ in. so that sheets of cardboard or 
plywood may be inserted. A collapsible 
shelf 9 in, wide sliould be attached to Hie 
bottom rail. Fig. 4. 

'j'lii.s siicJf will be mo.st useful for tlic 
o.xhibition of models, storing the individual 


4 in. globes, holding communal models, etc. 
If the surface is painted with l)lacUlx)aril 
renovator (prefcrabl}’- bine), maps ajul dia¬ 
grams may be painted on it for vcference 
purposes. Or again, it may be decided to 
allempL some form of project work with 
one of the streams in the school— 
for example, ‘'Ihidgcs of the ‘World.” In 
this ease a model railway could with 
advantage be constructed along this shelf 
and the iicrcssury bridges conslructcil at 
intervals. 

Jn Hie .sonUi-east coiner of Die rtiom a riicJc 
for levelling nals and a cuphoard for surwy- 
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iiig instruments—chains, tapes, prismatic 
compasses, etc,—should l;c placed. 

Ill the geography room everything which 
can be done to create the right atmosphere 
•should he done, Tlierc ought to be an 
abundance of maps on exhibition at all 
thnes, although care must be tahen to 
ensure that the material shown is related 
to tlie worlc in liaud. Directly in front of 
the class there should be, for frequent 
reference, a large map of the world, another 
of the British Isles and another of the 
locality in which the school is situated, 
Suspended Jrom the pin rail names of famous 
explorers painted on pieces of plywood 
could he hung together with a map showing 
the route they traversed and the lands they 
discovered. On the floor between the front 
tables and blackboard a Large outline map 
could be painted with tlie south of the 
map nearest the class, that is, as the pupil 
would sec it if he opened his atlas. This 
will be found of great value in lessons with 
tlie "C” stream forms. 

With regard to the three remaining walls, 
one should be allocated to each year, and 
a plentiful supply of illustrative material 
pertaining to the individual .schemes may 
be mounted there. Frequent changes of 
these illustration.s are essential, and care 
should be taken that they arc. properly 


.studied and discussed whenever opportunilius 
occur in the course of lessons. 

On the left of the door (R) a large sheet 
of plywood should be lumg for recording 
weather observations. Usually sheets of 
graph paper are pinned upon the wood, but 
a more practical method is to have metal 
slots fitted by the craftwork forms so that 
various sheets of paper or thin cardboard 
may be inserted, In this way continued 
re'eordings may be made and stored on the 
actual recording chart. Daily observations 
should he made of temperature, wind and 
rainfall by the lir.st-ycar pupils, and of 
sunshine by second and third-year pupils. 
Barometer and anemometer readings should 
be taken in addition to the above. Next to 
the board could be liung a notice board (S) 
for newspaper cuttings and weather forecasts 
from the daily papers, 

School meteorological station.—The station 
for weather observations should be estab¬ 
lished ill the school grounds, at some con¬ 
venient distance from the actual buildings 
where there will be no influences to affect 
temperature readings or wind directions, If 
the station can be placed on a lawn or grass 
plot it will be an advantage; if not, the 
surface of a chosen patch of asphalt should 
be painted white. 

A Stevenson's weather shield should bo 
cither purchased or made, This consists of 
a cupboard mounted on four legs. Tile 
cupboard gives free access to air CLirrents 
tlirough slots cut in the sides and back. 
Inside should be (i) tlie thermometer; 

(2) maximum and minimum thermometer; 

(3) barometer. The rain gauge should be 
placed near the weather shield, 

The weather vane sliould be mounted on 
a flagstaff nearby, while the sunshine 
recorder may be kept in the class room, The 
anemometer, being an expensive instnimeiiL, 
should be taken out of school only when 
readings arc to be made, If it is desirable 
to take readings of ground temperatures, an 
iroii-sliod thermometer .should be inserted 
in the ground near the rain gauge, 
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THE WORLD AND ITS REGIONS 


LESSON UNIT I—REOIONS OF THE 
WORLD IN GENERAL 

Introduction—As parh of IJic Jirsl yciii 's 
course, the world and its regions arc dealt 
with together with man's work and activities 
in each. A very simple division of the world 
will be followed since this is not the stage 
ill which to burden the mind of the child 
with a detailed scries of natural regions. 
This division is based on natural vegetation 
which is mainly dclcrmincd by climate, A 
statement of tlie outstanding characteristic.^ 
of the climate is sufficient, and the causc.s 
leading to the various tyiics of climate will 
be left to a later stage. 

Each of the regions selected will he 
treated separately and their effects on man 
traced, althoiigli in this connection it is as 
well to guard ag<ainst an over-emphasis of 
die importance of geographical factors. 
Many problems arc involved and the safest 
method of approach is to record the pheno¬ 
mena observed in the various regions, and 
then very carefully to a])ply this infoj-jnalion 
in an iillcinpt to show how far man is 
innuciiccd by his environment. In highly 
organised countries, such as Britain or tlie 
U.S.A,, the relations of man andhiscnvirnii- 
ment arc far more subtle tlian amongst 
primitive peoples, and so the latter have 
been chosen to illustrate these relationships, 

Ill beginning with a general survey, a 
large blank map of the world in coarse 
paper for blackboard work will be found 
very useful. The children might also he 
given cyclostyled copies, to be gradually 
completed in colour as the lessons jirocccd. 
If these arc not available, tho;c more adept 
may wish to trace map.s in their notebooks; 
otherwise two large sepaiaiLed rL'ctanglc.s to 
iiidiciile lliccii,stcr2i mu! n'l'.stcrn lic'mi,sp|}eJTs, 


each with a line drawn to represent Ike 
eguntor, will he found quite suitable. It is 
a good plan when a whole region comes into 
a course of .study, roveriug a (nnsider.'ible 
pL'i-iod, for ciidi child to furiii.sU himself 
(in the absence of other means) either with 
a penuanenL tracing or a cardboard template 
of that region. Making the laUer forms ii 
useful occupation in a general activity 
period, 

General survey. 

1. The. Frozen Deserts and the. Tniidrii are 
the icc-boimd regions, with the latter 
forming the fringe in llie north, that occiqiy 
the whole of AnUirotica in the soiitlieni 
hemisphere and also a wide belt surrounding 
the north pole. 

2. Tin- Coni/mins I'an'sl Belt stretches 
t]n-ougIi the coJd Jambs that cxteiKl right 
round Eurasia .and North Ameriai, 

3. The Dectdaoiis Forest Belt develops out 
of the coniferous forests in the cast and 
west sides of the coiUiiienls and in turn, 
towards the equator, merge.s into the 
Mediterranean region, 

4. livcrgreen or Mediterranean Reiiiuit.-- 
A.s the deciduous forests seem to coincide 
willi a belt of cyclonic storm.s that die out 
in the centre of the conlincnt.s, causing grass 
to take the place of trees, so this region is 
crGatc<l by the movement of the storm belts 
towards the equator as the seasons change. 

All Lliese belts coniprise tlie temperate 
forest region. It is not very widely repre- 
sented in the .soutliciai licmisphcrc since 
New Zealand and comparatively small arca.s 
of South Ariicric.'i, Australia and Soiith Africa 
arc Ibc only imrts lying far enough smilli to 
lie included in il, 

5. Temperalo (irasslnnds .—Tliese swe(‘p 
lmvaj-(l,s till* iMjDidor fi'oju Du; j])ai'giu,s of 
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the coniferous forests and meet, in the come more numerous towards the equator 
intcrioi's of tlic continents, the next region until finally tropiciil jungle completes the 
which stretches eastwards from the ever- survey. 

greens, Special names arc given to these Whcuacloserstudyofthcsc beltsofnatiiral 
rollinggiasslands—prairies in Canada, stcpjjcs vegetation is undcrtalcen it will be tound 
in Eurasia, pampas in South America and that the continuity is rcpeaLcclly broken, 
veldt in South Africa. This may occur owing to the following 

6. Hot Deserts. —Generally speaking, these reasons:— 

occur between latitudes 20“ to 35®, but (n) Soii condilioiis. —Many variations arc 
with the exception of North Africa do not found giving rise to increased growLli on 
reach the cast coasts of the continents the one hand and stunted vegetation on tlic 
owing to the prevalence of summer rains. other. Examples may be seen in tlic rich 

7. Hot Grasslands or Savannahs. —^'fhese humus of the l)ioad-lcavecl forest areas and 
ai'cas of tall tropical grasses interspersed the fertile black earth of the prairies, Poor 
with clumps of trees where water ocairs soils, created to a great e.xtcnt by the 
near the surface of the land form a transition climates, are found in polar and equatorial 
region between the desert on the one side and regions. 

the nc.xt region nn the other. (6) Presence of minerals. —GreaL areas 

8. Equatorial I'orests. —Trees rapidly he- have completely changed their original 
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character awing- to the iiiaiiy activities of 
man in extracting and making use of the 
deposits discovered or in utilising the country 
after the ores liave been removed, 

{c) Mounlains and plateaux. —These have 
a marked effect on climatic regions and may 
completely alter the type of vegetation in 
particular latitudes. At the equator, for 
example, all regions may be found from 
tropical forest to ice cap, 

{d) Hiniinn development. —Tlic industry 
and scientific discoveries of man have made 
tremendous changes both in the develop¬ 
ment of new forms of plant life and in the 
removal of vast areas of natm-al vegetation 
to make way for the complex conditions 
required ?)y civilisation. 

Memory work.—i. Tlicvc aro two types of 
dcsorl, frozen and hot, Tiicsc are caused 
by {a) absence of heat; {b) abundant heat 
witliout moisture, 

2. Great cliangcs in vegetation arc due 
to uneven conditions of rain and heat. Tluus, 
{iiunted growth is caused by (a) little heat 
and moisture; e.g. lichen of the tundra and 
mountain tops; (/;) great Ircat and little 
moisture; c,g. cacti of the desert fringes, 
Inxiirianl growth is caused by great heat and 
very heavy rainfall; e.g, the tropical forests. 

l^pccial types of groivlh are caused by (rr) 
rain at one season only; e.g. evergreens; 

(fi) great cold at one season; e.g., conifers, 

3. jlotlr men and animals develop special 
characterisLics according to their surround¬ 
ings; {a) Cold lands —accumulation of fal, 
lliick furs, etc. 

{/)) Hqualorlal lands —coloured peoples, 
Jiiigc animals, etc, 

(c) Great grasslands —tall, long-.sightcd 
people, animals dependent upon speed, etc. 

Activities and exercises.—i. Make a large 
map of the world (brown paper will do very 
well) and illustrate the natural regions by 
pasting on illustrations from newspapers, 
old hooks, advertisements and wra])pers, 
Add to them by sketches of yo\ir ov’ii 
invcnlioii or copicil from pictures. 
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2. Draic up n suitahle for amiounciiig 
a future lecture ei\titlccl I'rom Pole lo Equator. 

3. Prepare a large album for making a 
collection of postcards and foreign stamps. 
Loose leaves of brown paper will do cpiitc 
well as long as you bind them securely. Do 
not forget to iini.sli with a .sj)cciiil)y clc.sigucd 
cover to show what the book contains. 

4. Afakc a sketch book of convenient pocket 
size. During the year tlrerc will be hundreds 
of little scenes, people, animals aiul so forih 
arising from jmur work IhaL will i)rovi(lc‘ 
a very interesting colleclion at the cud. 
Sketches iu black and wlule lake very little 
time and improve tremendously as you go 
along. 

5. Notebook. —A well-kept gc(jgrii[)Iiy note¬ 
book is not only very interesting to look at 
but can be very useful after sdiookhiys arc 
over. A good method is lo keep one ])age 
of each pair for sketches and illustrations 
and cuttings, and (qiposite it to write the 
facts worth reniemberhig h-om eiicli section 
studied, (E.xamplcs of tlieso are given in 
each case), From time to time shorL 
questions arise alK>uL odd thing.s not 
mentioned i]i tlic lessons. These can he 
found out later from reference books or 
from friends and answered at the back of 
the notebook. 

^Vhen a book is comi)letc, gi\’e it a decora¬ 
tive cover with a deliuiLe title showing ils 
eoiitciUs. 

LESSON UNIT II- COLD DESERTS AND 
TUNDRA 

Introduction. —This jiarticular series of 
lessons is really a coulinuiition of llic junior 
school studies of jieoplc of other lands, Willi 
a number of facts already at tlu* diilcli'eii's 
disposal, the woi-k can assume a more 
.scientific nature. Terms such as gliicicr.s, pack 
ice, tundra, aurora borealis are easily witliin 
their grasj) and from tlio general notion of 
Eskimos and elernal iee ami mioW, dis- 
liuction.s can be made. The subjecl lakes on 
a wider iiieaiiuig', (he term jioiiiu<ls being 
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cmiJloyed foi' the first lime to distinguish 
a type of people who must wander in order 
to live, Life is shown to vary in all its i^hases 
according to the changes in climate. Thus 
there is a cause for the squat appearance of 
the timdra tribesman and his diet and there 
is a cause for the lichen and the -stunted 
bush growth that occur in various places. 

The teaching notc.s that follow here have 
been framed with a view to helping in the 


presentation to the children of tliis wider 
view ol the subject whilst the memory work, 
if desired, may oiler a convenient summary 
for notebooks. 

Cold desDita.—These extend round the 
poles over a space of approximately 23° 
latitude. A great part oi the urea within the 
arctic circle is occupied by an almost land¬ 
locked ocean that is niosLly frozen, whilst 
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Llic; iiiiLtii'cLic cii'clc (nicloscs i.ui immense icc- 
capped land-mass known as Antarctica. 
Greenland provides the only large ice sheet 
of the northern hemisphere, the other land 
areas being too low or too far from the poles 
for permanent ice in huge quantities, Plate I, 

Land forms .—Antarctica is a solid iee cap 
of 3,000,000 squai'c miles in area, Tire 
surface of the continenL is a flat dome, the 
ice descending to the sea and stretching over 
it like a broad terrace some 300 ft. above sea 
level. Pack or drift ice occurs round the coast. 
Pressure ridges form where the packs are 
crowded together by tlic wind or tide; otlicr- 
wise, they arc separated by leads or lanes of 
open water. These arc always likely to close 
and so any navigation is extremely dangerous, 
Arctic pack ice is always drifting, Tliis was 
proved by Dr. Nansen during the years 
1893-1895. He deliberately froze his ship, 
the Fram^ into the ice novLli of the New 
Siberian Islands and then proceeded to plot 
his course as the ice carried him from the 
Bering Sea towai'ds Grcciiland, Quite rcceiUly 
too, tliroe Russian explorers Janclod on pad: 
ice and drifted similarly for 1,000 miles at the 
rate of from twelve to sixteen miles a day. 
TJiey earned out their cxperirnciit from May, 
1937, till rescued with the ice breaking in 
February, 1938. 

Climate .—This is marked by the terrible 
cold and the intense blizzard.s that rage for 
days at a time (luring the sunless winters. In 
Antarctica winds bhnv from land to sea and 
the height of the continent makes conditions 
still worse, 

Forms of life .—Human existence is impos¬ 
sible, the tremendous difficulties in land 
foi'jiis and climate of Antarctica even prevent¬ 
ing exploration of great areas. In the cold 
water fringing the icecap, wlialcs, seals and 
small fish exist and peiiguin.s willi a few othoi' 
seabirds are seen. 

Tuntlra.—This is Llie region comprising Uio 
low shores around the Arctic Ocean. Its 
main interest lies in the conditions created 
by the season of midnight sun when Llie 
snow covering melts and converts Lhi' laud 
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inti) an arctic iirairic of numy lakes ami 
marshes that, covci- a jicnnaiK'nlly fiozcm 
subsoil, Fig. (). 
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Vcgelahk life .—In summer shallow-rooted 
shrubs and plant.s aboimcl. DwaiT pinc.s, 
Ill's, larches and birches form breaks in milc.s 
of monotonous country, Mosses, lichens, 
grassc.s and hardy llowers appear amid 
patches of stunted crowberry and wliorllc- 
licrry bushes. No cuUivatiuii is possible. 

Animal life .—Food provides existence 
for hardy animals. Reindeer or carilxui 
(the Norlli Amci'ican name) follow the pas- 
Lure.s in lierds, Pears, wolves, foxes and 
liare.s frccpient favoured areas, and duck and 
jilarinigaii arc iuuucrous, vSurnmer brings 
mosquitoes, the "curse of the tundra,’' 
Round the sliorcs whales, walruses, .seals 
and fish are fre(|iienl. 

Man .—The existence of vegetable and 
animal life iirovides a foothold for man. 
Many tribes of nomadic liimting peoples 
exist--in Nortli America, tlie Fskimos; aiul 
in Kiirasia, Lh(^ Tapps, Osliaks and Samoyeds 
in the west and tlie Keviaks and ('liuckclii in 
the east. 
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Charactcrislics .—In general Lhc people arc 
squat and dirty in appearance, extremely 
conservative but peaceful, generous and 
contented. Excepting wkerc there is inter¬ 
course with traders, lire dress is chiefly of 
sldns sewn together witli sinews, a large hood 
for a winter head covering being an essential 
item, Among most tribes the family is tlie 
unit of social life with the strongest man as 
leader, althoiiglr relatives by marriage tend 
to live together, The struggle for existence 
is seen in the custom of ''KaimiLock'' among 
the SibcviiYW tribes, that is, the ceremonial 
vohintary death of old people. 

Homes. —Siinimc-r dwellings arc porUblc 
and consist of toupigs or light tents of rein¬ 
deer skill, clotli or birch-bark, 'flic well- 
known igloos of turf or snow are necessary 
for winter. Furniture is almost entirely 
absent owing to lack of wood. Meat, fish and 
oil are necessarily the main articles of food, 
the reindeer meat often being stewed when 
in a putrid condition without causing any 
bad effects. Strong tea is in great demand 
amongst certain groups, as many as forty cups 
a clay being considered an ordinary matter. 

Livelihood. —Fi.shing and hunting are the 
two means of existence. The tribes are com¬ 
pelled to follow the migrations of the rcin- 
ileer, though some have succeeded in 
domesticating the animal. In this case it 
is used for transport, food, clothing and 
the sinews for all requirements of stitching 
and binding. Even the antlers are ground 
down to provide a very potent medicine. 
Fishing is usually done from kayaks or light 
canoes made of a framework of bone and 
wood completely covered with skin excepting 
for the round hole containing the occupant, 
Capsizing is frequent but expert fishermen 
roll completely over and return to an upright 
position. Sometimes larger boats called 
umiaks are employed but these need fre¬ 
quent greasing to keep them seaworthy and, 
strange though it may seem in these savage 
regions, the up-to-date Eskimo does not 
consider himself complete without his motor- 
boat, Althougli bow.s, arrows and the fishing 
spear arc still in common use, the rifle and 


other modern weapons arc becoming more 
and more frequent, 

Modern tendencies .—Increasing contact 
for fish and articles of commerce is being 
made with the tundra tribes and serious 
attempts at settlement have begun in Arctic 
Siberia, Port Igarka, a large village on the 
Ycnesci, a hundred miles inside the Arctic 
Circle, with a population in. 1930 of 4,000 
had in 1936 grown into an industrial town 
with 14,000 inhabitants. It is held by some 
that the Arctic may become one of the 
world's chief sources of meat supply and 
thus the inhospitable north may not remain 
silent for ever, 

Memory work.—i. The ice in Antarctica 
covers mostly land and in the Arctic, water. 

2, 'file biting cold saps the strength of 
man. That is one reason why exploration 
is so difficult. 

3, The great difficulty to shipping is the 
movement of the ice. 

4, The caribou is a reindeer but it is 
untamed. In its place huskies are used for 
transport. 

5, Penguins belong to the southern hemi¬ 
sphere only. They arc found mostly between 
lhc Cape of Good Hope and the south pole. 

6, The midnight sun melts the surface of 
the tundra, but the soil below remains frozen, 

7, Civilisation now saves many people of 
the tundra tribes from death by starvation 
when animals arc very scarce during bad 
winters. Immediately reports of .sufferers 
arrive, aeroplanes quickly convey enough 
food until supplies can be sent by sledge or 
the people brought into the .settlements. 

Activities anil exercises.—i, Queslions .— 
Can you find the answers to these questions? 
If so write them down in your notebook; 

(rt) What is whalebone? (It is nothing to 
do with the whale’s skeleton.) 

(6) Arc Eskimos able to wash themselves? 

(c) Why are tundra people mainly meat- 
eaters? Give two reasons, 

{d) Who discovered Lhc north pole and 
who the sonlli pole? 
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(c) Wluli is Lhc good of exploring the 
regions round the poles? 

(/) are the NortJiern Lights? Can 

they be seen in England? 

(g) Does a reindeer hibernate in winter? 
If not, liow is it able to obtain its food? 

2, Exploration around the poles provides 
a good subject for a lecLurette. The reference 
library wll furnish all necessary notes. 

3, Mnke a model in papier machi of pack 
ice, showing leads, with a ship wedged in the 
ice. It could form the centre of a complete 
scene entitled The Frozen Nor/h. 

4, lllitsiralions. —Articles constantly occur 
in the newspapers dealing with trade and 
life among the tundra peoples, Cut them out 
and bring them to school together with any 
illustrations, Paste them in your notehook, 

5, IPV/Ve a short story for the school 
magazine telling of a journey by one of the 
(lanadian North-West Mounted Police from 
Prince Pupert to the frozen lands to capture 
an Indian who has broken the law, 

6, Sketch a laughable cartoon iu black and 
white showing an accident to an Eskimo 
boy or girl when learning to paddle a kayak. 

7, General {nlercst. —Suppose you were an 
Arctic explorer. Make a list of Lhc stores 
needed oji yoiir ship; 

(fl) I'oodsLulfs—they nuusL be very light 
and able to be packed in a .small space. 

(b) Vclhcles for icc traA'cJ. 

(c) Clothes. 

(rf) Instruments for finding the way iind 
iimkhig scieihific olxservatiojis. 

(ij) Means of providing light and heat. 

8, If you were going as a nurse to a tribe 
of Eskimos who liad been reported dying 
tbrough weakness from famine, whut would 
you need? Make lists keeping them under 
separate headings; c,g., food, clotlie.s, first- 
aid equipment, etc. 


LESSON UNIT III—TEMPERATE 
FORESTS 

Introduction.—A complete study of this 
region may become protracted owing to the 
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large area of the Avorld involved and the 
variety of .subject,s Lliat arise, I'ull iiotcs 
have heen given so tiiat a rietailoit ronrsc 
may he taken if desired. Eor the lower 
stream children tlie sub-divisions arc offered 
so that a simple summary may be devised 
readily to include tlic important facts only. 
The three divi.sions of forest types offer an 
excellent opportunity for continuing the 
work of the previous lesson unit in leading 
a child to observe, and then to look for. 
effects arising from dcfiniLe facts. The 
differences arc so well marked ])oLl\ in vege¬ 
tation and in the life of man that contrasts 
and comparisons can be made with telling 
effect. 

It is hoped that the qucsLioiis and exercises 
offered will help as a guide in framing activi¬ 
ties that will take the children beyond the 
classroom in tlicir notions of gcngrapliy and 
fo.stcr the interest that is alway,s dinicvill to 
maintain with a so-called .school subject. 

South of the Arctic Circle there extends a 
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belt of temperate forest, the width of which 
varies in different parts of the world, Along 
the coasts of landmasses it stretches almost 
without a break to within 30“ of the equator, 
whilst in the interiors it merges into grass¬ 
land near the 50° line of latitude, Plate II, 
Three definite types of forest arc included 
in this region; (i) coniferous; (2) deciduous; 
{3) evergreen. 


Coniferous Belt.—Leaving the tundra, the 
trees gradually increase in size until the forest 
proper is reached. Pines, firs and larches arc 
the most common, with needle leaves to offer 
the least surface for evaporation and long 
roots to penetrate below the frozen winter 
surface, as their main cliaracteristics. 

Climate.—The chief conditions creating 
this type of vegetation are warm summers. 



ri.Aii!; Il, OiiociHAPJiicAL REGIONS—CoNiimnous Rorest 

(tlasb I’lcliirc No, 79 in Ihe I’orlfolio,) 
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[■oiiLiiicnls, and oxti-emcly cold winLers wd i 
Uic tlicrmoincter often below 1'. j 

Hicre is plenty of moisture from meltcr 
snow the actual rainfall is quite light and 
averages about 20 ia„ the bulk of which falls 
ill earlv summer, Fig. 7 - ,, . 

A Jnal /^/..-Animals noted^ . the 
valuable fur are numerous and 
skunk, squirrel, mink, beaver, sable, cimme 
and musquash, In the more open aicas 
larger, fast-moving animals are common, 
incUidiiig deer, elk, moose end b^r- 

Man —As the while mon now ijcnclmtcs 
the i-cBioii Imely, the tendency is lor primi¬ 
tive peoples to be rapidly disappearing. A 

rev tribes who bave Jj"" 

Stage of development still remain, Of these 
the best-known examples are the so-call cl 
Red Iiuliiins who exist in llie more icino c 
parts of the North American forest 01 m 


reservations, ^Vlu‘]•u ihllages arc fornu'd, 
rough limber liousos danbeil with clay aud 
thatched with twigs and leaves arc' (‘I'eclod, 
A lew crops are raised iu a cleaiiiig, but 
hunting is stilt favoured by the young men. 
Plate III. The two me.st iinportaut activities 
of'thc white man in the coniferous forests are 

trapping and lumbering, , 

The forcst.s of Canada provide 

a large proportion of Uic world’s valuable 
furs There is, too, an important and increas¬ 
ing ‘industry in the rearing of fur-bearing 
animals in captivity. There are some 5,000 
fox farms and 1,400 other fur farms m 
Canada, T'he greatest fur trading company 
in the world is the Hudson Bay Company, 
The Eskimos, North Ameriean Iiuliiuis and 
Canadian trappers collect the skms and 
some 4,000,000 pelts are collected auniially. 
Fur auctions are hold on a large scale at 
Montreal and Winnipeg. London (England) 
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PLVTE IV. CiKOClUAPHlCAL Ul^GIONS—CoOI, TEMPERATE DECIDUOUS FoREST (WeST C 0 .\ST TyI’E) 

(Class Picliuc 1^0, floin Uic IHirttollo.) 


is one of tile largest fur markets in the Owing to the lack of transport facilities, 
world, lumbering is not an important industry in 

The forest belt in Russia and Siberia Siberia, but tliese forests are the main 
extends southwards of the tundra, covering source of the world's supply of furs, such as 
an area of many hundreds of luilcs. Some bear, silver fox, sable and ermine. Siberian 
parts of the forest arc so dense that only and Russian slcin.s come chiefly to Gorky 
the edges of llieiu have been visited by (Nizimi Novgorod) in central Rns.sia, and 
hunters in search of fur-bearing animals; Leipzig in Germany. Leipzig, with its aimiiid 
in nllier parts less dense, clearings have been fair, is the greatest fur ccnli c in the world, 
made and crops grown. being situated in the middle of a groat fur- 
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Pi-.\TE V. Gcoc'-hai’iiicae Regions—Warm Temperate Deciduous I'okest (East Coast Tvpe) 

(Class I'iclnccNo. 8 i in llie I’ccllulio.) 

Wearing populaLion, It should be remember- port is of first importance in dealing with 
bered that only the most valuable furs come timbci' and many areas of forest arc iiuicces- 
from the forest regions of Canada and siblc for development because of: (i) itiii 
Siberia; the rabbit and the seal provide flow of most of the lai'gc rivers of liurasia 
most of the furs in common use, and North America into the ice-blocked 

Linnbeying .—This region is the world’s Arctic Ocean. (2) With the spring thaw the 
greatest reservoir of soft timber, valuable upper courses of the rivers melt before the 
for building and constructional work, pack- lower courses, causing widespread floods and 
ing case and box making and for wood pulp swampy conditions, 

employed in the production of paper, Trans- Consccpiently, himlicring is usually a 
11—vot„ VI'S 
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■winter occupation, tlic being Irans- 
porLcd by sledge over the frozen ground, 
In British Columbia and parts of eastern 
Canada tlrey arc then disposed of in two 
ways; (i) By being floated down the rivers 
to the pulpworks and sawj'nills situated in 
the lower reaches, (2) By the use of electricity 
for power logging wherever the current can 
be generated easily. In. this case the sawmills 
are established as close as possible to the 
forest, and the trunks of tlie trees, cut into 
convciiiciU lengths, are ti'ansportcd to the 
mills on overhead travelling cahle.s, Iry 
tractors, or by rail, Plate II. 

Afforestation .—In the past, lumbering has 
been carried on ruthlessly and extravagantly 
without any attempts being made to repair 
the wastage. The danger of a future shortage 
has IjGcn realised and forestry Iras now 
hecomc a science. 

Deciduous Belt.—Regions suitable for this 
type of vegetation are those which have 
an all-yeai rainfall and which extend on 
the cquatorward side of the coniferous belt. 
The chief areas of the world arc the coasts 
of North America, western Europe, parts of 
tiro north-ea.st coast of Asia, Tasmania, the 
South Island of New Zealand and a small 
part of southern Chile. Typical trees arc 
the oak, elm, beech, lime, alder, birch, 
.sycamore and poplar, conifers existing in 
higliliiud areas or in patches of shallow soil, 
Plates IV and V. 

Gimate and soil conditions .—Owing to the 
equability of tire dimale and the richness 
of the soil, agriculture and industry have 
left little of the natural forests remainmg. 
On the western coasts of the continents the 
prevailing west winds coming from the sea 
lower tlic summer temperatures and raise 
the winter ones. 

The eastern coasts experience cold, offshore 
winds coming from tlic intcrions of the 
coiiliiieiits and though more extreme arc 
stilt very favouralile for work, Figs, 8 to 10. 

A further cause of the disappearance of 
the forests is the presence of rich mineral 
(loposils in the soil. Tliosc, such as coal and 



I'lrt, 8. West Coast Peciduous Forest Type— 
Yalentia 

iron, here form the basis of great manu¬ 
facturing industries and clustered townships. 

Man's work.—Ma.m\y owing to natural 
advantages, this region represents modern 
civilisation in its highest form and covers 
to a great degree all tlie activities of the 
while races. 
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Fig, g. East Coast Deciduous Forest Type— 
Toronto 


TEifPERATJRS (Degrees Fahrenheit) 
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I'Ki. 10. East Coast Deciduous Forest Type— 
SUANGIMI 

CulLivation of an enormous variety of 
crops according Lo soil and weather con¬ 
ditions have replaced natural vegetation; 
domesticated animals have ousted the wild 
ones; fishing is a scientifle pnreuit and is no 
longer the precarious occupation o[ native 
tribes, and industry and commerce ocaipy 
millions of people and knit together all other 
regions of the world. 

Farmhiv,^ —'f)io t}'j)ical crops arc wlieal 
in the drier parts, and oats, barley, 
flax, sugar beet and a large variety of 
vegetables. Fruits of the region are apples, 
pears, plums and cherries with smaller 
ones such as gooseberries, currants and 
strawberries, 

Dairy farming is carried on very success- 
hilly on tljc rich pn.slmes and .sheep rearinfj 
takes place in pooler areas or where they 
arc used in Utc system of crop rotation. Hy 
this is meant the sciciUific niclliodofretuininK 
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the fertility of Llie ground where tlie rapid 
growth of population rosnllcd in small farms 
and over-cultivated soil. 

Fishing. —Situation near the sea has also 
led to the development of iisliiiig on u scale 
imciiiialled clsewiiere. Aroiiiul the shore.s of 
north-west Europe and eastern North America 
occure a large area of .shallow water less 
than one hundred fathoms ilccp. The bod 
of the sea in this shallow area is called 
the contincnlal shelf, Here, owing lo 
the light and the warmth of llic sun’s 
rays, a great numher of liny sea jilants 
and organisms flourish and help to provide 
an abiinclant supply of food for fisli, 
Most of these organisms and i)laiit,s drift 
along without ;iny power of ino\’emenl 
in thcnwclvcs and arc called pinnhlon, a 
name derived from a Greek word meaning 
wajideriiig. 

Mining, ma)mfcicfiin')ig and cotniiien't' arc 
further industries typical of the region. Tiie 
manufacture of local products into cloth, 
linen or iron goods was a natural develop¬ 
ment from the mining o( coal and iron. 
Then, where certain areas were situated near 
the sea, the advnnce of coniineice resulted 
in raw materials grown in (Jther region.s of 
the world being transported for inanufacluic. 
The cotton and jute industries arc casc.s in 
point, whilst nowadays suclr industries as 
the woollen, llic flax, the hemp, the leather, 
the iron aiid steel, and (he clicinical, deiiond 
to a great o.xtent on raw nuitcrial brought 
from other parts of the world, riicre arc, 
of course, areas of the deciduous forest still 
undeveloped, such as jiarts of Canada and 
.southern Cliiic, the Jnttcr regioii being 
handicapped by the absence of any c.xiensive 
lowlands. 

Evergreen Belt.—This thiid .section u( the 
temperate forests occurs in the wanner 
parts on the west coasts of laudmasses 
between latitudes 30 and -[3. ’the typical 
vegetation i.s often kiiou'n as MriH/tmi/iiui/i, 
iiTesjicctive of its woiM posilinn, owing to 
its existence being tn'ouglil about by the 
special coiwliLu)us of climate found in the 
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lands bordering the Mediterranean Sea, Cliniate.—This is generally summarised by 

Plate VI. the phrase, "Winter rain and summer 

Besides the Mcditcn-anean countries, other drought." During the winter these regions 
parts of the world included in this region are arc subject to westerly winds from the sea 
California, Central Chile, the area imme- which bring moisture, Summer, on the other 
diafcely round Cape Town in South Africa, hand, is a dry season because the direction 
the regions round Perth and Adelaide in of the winds is reversed and the regions 
Australia and a small part of the North are swept by trade winds blowing from the 
Island of New Zealand, interiors of the continents. With regard to 
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temperature, the winters arc definitely mild 
(iiverage 50° F.) whilst the summers are hot 
(over 80° F, in parts), Fig, it. 

Vegclalioii .—All trees and shrubs are of 
the broad-leaved evergi'ceii type and have 
developed special means of existing through 
the hot, rainless summers. The leaves arc 
thick and waxy to resist an excessive loss of 
moisture and the roots extend far clown into 
the subsoil' for water. Very often the trees 
are stunlcd in growth and the fruit is 
protected by a tliiclc or tough skin, 

Typical examples arc the cork oak, lig and 
olive trees, cedars and cypresses, whilst in 
tlie less fertile or mouiitainous parts a dense 
type of evergreen shrub abounds, an cxamirle 
of which is found in Corsica and is called 
inaqnis. It is a truly terrifying and dangerous 
experience to attempt to penetrate the 
maqnis which in Corsica afforcls an excellent 
refuge for brigands. 

Man's work .—Tliis is another field of the 
white man's endeavour, but generally speak¬ 
ing coal and other minerals arc not very 
abundant in Mediterranean regions and 
many of the industries arc ilu-refore con¬ 
cerned with lliQ preparation of foodstuffs, 
drinks and products sudi as silk. 

Timber is not an important product, as 


most of the trees are small and gnarled, 
but there arc notable exceptions such as 
the jarrali and karri trees of south-western 
Australia. These give excellent hardwoods 
and are very useful for railway sleeper.-^ ami 
in dock construction, 

Grassland is poor in these areas and thus 
animal liiisbaiuli'y has never been of very 
great imporlaiicc. The goat is perhaps the 
most typical animal, as it can thrive on 
very poor pasture and as a s\ibslitut(! for 
animal fats olive oil is wiilely used. 

'file ouLstanding eliaracterl.stic of the 
region is in the seicntilic. cultivation of 
indigenous plauLs, Just as wheal stands out 
as the typical product of all temperate 
region.^, so t]ic vine is the liallmark of 
Mediterranean lands. Other pj-odncLs are 
olives, oranges, lemons, peaches, nj^ricots, 
and mulberries, To-day, thanks to modern 
methods of storage and transportation, the 
names of the regions devoted to the pro¬ 
duction of these fruits arc household terms, 
Tims there are Seville, Jaffa, California and 
South African oranges, Messina lemons, 
Jordan almonds, Californian peaches, figs 
and raisins, The barrels of grapes packed 
in cork dust from Cape Town are equally 
well-known and also the datc.s from the 
Barbary States of North Africa and the dried 
and tinned fruits of Australia, Plate VII. 
Many wines arc also named after the cliief 
areas of production. Sherry after Jure/, 
in Spain, Port after Oporto in Portugal and 
tlic trade mark of tiic emu iiuiiieeliatcly 
recalls Australia, Mull)erries are, of course 
the fruit of tlic tree that sui)poi'ts tlie 
silkworm and Italy, Spain and ]iart of 
France arc important silk-i)roihicing regions. 

Finally, wheat must not be forgotten, for 
an excellent liard-graincd croji is widely 
grown, Tiic particular, glutinous species are 
of special value in the preparation of 
macaroni, vermicelli and spaghetti. 

Memory work.—i, Coniferous trees l)car 
cone.s and can sland great told. Deciduous 
trees lo.se their leaves in auLumii and in'cfer 
inikl weallicj', and ever^yeen h'ce.s are always 
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green because tlic winters arc mild and the 
leaves can resist the dryness of summer, 

2, Many farms of fur-bearing animals are 
now kept with the result that trapping is 
no longer the only source of supply, 

3, Lumbering is the chief occupation among 
tlie coniferous forests. 

4, England is in the deciduous forest 
region. It is thus easy to know the climate, 
the sorts of things that grow and the work 
the pcojdc do. 

5, Most of the deciduous forests left are 
to be found amongst mountains; the rest 
have been cut down, 

G, An equable climate allows people to 
be more active and to work for longer hours 
each day than they arc able to in very hot 
or very cold lands, 

7, Ilccaii.se of the MciiiU'n'tiiicnn regions 
in the soutlieni hemisphere we can have 
fruit in England all the year round. 


Activities and exercises.—i. Questions .— 
Find out the answers to these questions 
from the reference library or from grown¬ 
up friends and write them in your note¬ 
book ; 

(a) Which coniferous tree is not evergreen? 

(b) Why are there special reservations for 
North American Indian peoples? 

(c) Why are nearly all the fur-bearing 
animals not much bigger or smaller than a 
rabbit? 

{d) Would you say that Spain has an 
equable climate? If not, why not? 

{e) How are the tubes of macaroni made? 

(/) What takes the place of butter in 
Mediterranean regions? 

2. Collcclicns .—If you live in the country 
make collections, grouped and labelled, of 
leaves and fruits of coniferous, deciduous 
and evergreen trees. If these are not avail¬ 
able, collect wrappers from tins, boxes and 
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fniit and paste them in groups to represent 
the countries they come from. 

3, Maps .—If you are interested in map 
work, tliose are excellent for exhibition 

a large one of the world in brown paper, 
illustrating by pasted pictures, sketches and 
wrappers the natural regions already taken; 
a further one showing steamer lines bringing 
fruit to England from Mediterranean lands. 
Use coloured paper, show towns in large 
sfjuaj-es and print names boldly. 

4, Prepare Jioles for a lecturettc ciUitlccl 
From pine forest to newspaper. 

5, Draw np a poster advertising Empire 
products, 

6 , Written exercises. 

(rt) What arc the four main industries of 
miinkind? Why arc large numbers of 
people in Britain engaged in transport work? 

[h) Make two lists, one of deciduous trees 
and the other of evergreen fruits. 

(c) What parts of the Britisli Empire are 
ill the MccliteiTancan region? Name the 
important towns. 

(d) What fibrous plants are used in 
various manufactures? Name the countries 
where they grow. 

(fi) Put the following in their correct 
natural region:—goat, date, seal, pome¬ 
granate, dog rose, greengage, grapefruit, 

(/) Write out in a reasonable and orderly 
way how it is that three separate types of 
vegetation can occui in the same temperate 
zone. 


LESSON UNIT IV—TEMPERATE 
GRASSLANDS 

Introductioii.—As most children will be 
living in districts typical of parts of the 
region included in this section, an approach 
lo tile subject may readily bo made from the 
results obtained from the study of local 
geography. The vegetation, type of people 
and forms of industry may be noted as 
resulting from an insular climate. Then by 
leading from narrow coniines lo vast area.s of 
land, the term insular climate will develop 
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into continental. At once new coiuUticnis 
arise from which children by now can be 
led to deduct tlic effect iijion vegetation. 
Frojn vegetation tlic next ,stcp.s arc animals 
and then people dependent upon both. 

Owing to the va.stiicss of the area involved 
the children will easily nnder,staud Hint 
conditions cannot be constant throughout. 
They can accordingly trace the encroachment 
of civilised peoples and the gradual utilisation 
of all parts wJici'c possible. 

Extent. —In the interior.s of the coiitiiienls, 
passing from the coiiifcroiis fore.st towards 
the equator, the kLiicl gfjuhnilly ciiangcs 
into vast areas covered with grass. (Ircal 
expanses naturally experience irregular con- 
clition.s of soil and temporature and accordingly 
the growth is of variable luxuriance, in ]Kirts, 
deteriorating into .scrub luid semi-desert. 
The chief areas where this type of vegetation 
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Plate VIII. Geockaviiical Regions—^Temperate Grasslands 

(Class I’icluTC Ko. 83 In Uie rortloTici.) 


prevails arc the sLeppes of Knrasia, Ihc by low winter lenipcraliircs (ofLcii below 
prairies of North America, the jjampas of o" F.), and high summer ones (8o®F.). 
South America, the grasslands of sonth-casfc These are due («) to the absence of the 
Australia and the veldt of South Africa, moderating influence of the sea; (/;) to the 
Plate Vlir. dryness of the air, resulting in a lack of 

clouds and rapid radiation of heat from the 
OUiuntio conditions.—Such a region is the ground. 
lUiLural dcvelopinent of what is known as a Such vtiriations in heat cause, in winter, 
conLiiienLal climate, wliich is characterised a high pressure system with the winds 
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blowing outwards from the land, and in 
summer, a low pressure system by which 
air is drawn in from the oceans, As the latter 
winds liavc to pass over many miles of land 
before they arrive they have lost a great 
deal of this moisture and consequently the 
rainfall—mostly in late spring or summer— 
is light (from 5 to 20 in.), Fig. 12. 

Natural vegetation.—The melting snows 
in spring provide ample moisture for a rapid 
growth of grass. Flowers appear in abund¬ 
ance and vast stretches present a beautiful 
though monotonous aspect until the ad\^iic- 
iiig Ircat begins to scorch the face of the 
land. In summer the soil becomes parched 
and baireii looking and then in a few weeks 
come the snows of winter to cover every 
trace of life. In such a region trees can find 
but little means of existence excepting in 
river valleys where there is a constant 
source of water, and although in the southern, 
licmisplierc the iiarrowiicss of tlic continents 
creates a less extreme form of climate, they 
aro still very scanty, 

Man and his work.—Such wide areas as 
the temperate grasslands are, needless to 
say, in varied stages of development. Over 
some, such as the remoter parts of the 
steppes of Asia, roam tribes of nomadic 
peoples and upon others, such as the prah'ics, 
the pampas and the Australian grasslands, 
civilisation has brought tremendous changes. 
A study of man’s work in the whole regions 
consequently falls under two headings (i) 
native and (2) civilised. 

I. Native.—A good illustration of the mode 
of life of the more primitive peoples is 
afforded by the Kalkar people of Mongolia 
^vho roam an elevated region north of the 
Gobi desert, where the bear and wolf are 
common and where in parts even tlic horse 
remains undomesticated. 

Peoph and characteristics .—The people, 
who are wiry and squat, live in family 
gi'oups governed by the patriarch. He is 
tlic .solo arbiter in all di.s]>Htcs, Ihcfl within 
tlio circle being regarded as a serious crime 


although quite permissible from other groniis. 
E.xcepting wlwn siicJi occasion.*; as war 
demand unity, families remain apart, inde¬ 
pendent and self-supporting, Despite this 
feature, they arc exceedingly ho.spitablc to 
strangers and will deprive themselves of 
necessaries in order to ciitcrtaiu their guests. 
The habit probably arises from tlic loueJi- 
ness of a nomadic life and the desirability 
of information even if it concerns only stray¬ 
ing animals. For food, the Kalkar.s exist 
mainly upon meat and milk, the former 
being usually stewed over a fire of dried 
manure and the latter drunk often in 11 
fermented state. Tills’ fermented milk or 
kumiss is also a great delicacy among the 
Khirghiz, another of the .steppe tribes. Tea 
is m great demand and large quantilics are 
consumed. 

Shooting and horse-racing are the main 
recreations of these wanderers and in the 
evening when the camp fires are lit the 
family settles down to a round of story 
telling for, like the Khirghiz, the Kalkai's 
are great orators. 

Work .—^As the winters arc too long lor 
the cultivation of crops, hunting and herding 
are the chief occupations. Horses, camels 
and dromedaries arc the usual beasts of 
burden but of greatest importance arc the 
herds of cattle, sheep and goats. These arc 
often of prodigioii.s size, amounting to as 
many as ten tliousand head. Needless to 
say, the men spend much of Llicir Lime in 
the saddle, keeping their beasts on the move 
from pasture to pasture. TJmy appear to 
be indolent by habit as steady labour is 
abhorrent to them, but they develop amazing 
bursts of energy over sliort periods when 
emergencies such as stampedes and storms 
call them into action. A life of constant toil 
would probably make them unlit to deal 
with these snddcii and iiTcgiilar crises. As a 
result of their mode of living their emotions 
are similarly unbalanced, now creating fits 
of ungovernable temper, now plunging, tlicm 
into the (lei)lhs of melancholy. 

Much of the manual labour of the group 
accordingly falls upon the women and besides 
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their ordinary houseiiold chrtics they milk 
and attend the cattle, make the fur caps, 
long coats and thick boots that form, the 
characteristic dress, and erect and dismantle 
the tents or yurts as they are called, These, 
the summer dwellings, are made of expand¬ 
ing latticc-worlc covered with felt, the winter 
ones being unpleasant huts of earth and 
willow. 

Progress .—Tire conservative nature of the 
people permits little contact witli outside 
peoples, commerce is undeveloped, and 
education non-existent. Thus, progress is 
almost imperceptible, a naan’s wealth still 
remaining in the number of horses he 
possesses and his currency restricted to 
such forms as tea-bricks, 

2, Civilised.—Wherever conditions are 
acc6ptablc to the white man and coiumimica- 
tion can be maintained with tlxc outside 
world, enormous areas of the temperate 
grasslands have now been opened up for 
sheep and cattle rearing, arable farming and 
indvrslviahsatlon, Science and invention, have 
played a great part in the history of utilising 
these waste places for the service of man. 
Water is drawn up mechanically to bring 
life in seasons of desolation, machinery copes 
with thousands of animals and miles of land 
where man-power is scarce, trains provide 
links witli distant markets and refrigerators 
preserve the freshness ot products Lhvovigh 
climatic changes, 

Sheep and callh: rearing.—The best 
examples of cattle rearing on a colossal scale 
can be seen in the prairies and the pampas, 
Great areas at present unsniLed for crops 
owing to the dryness arc fitted for cattle, 
and in Canada the ranches as they arc called 
and in. South America, estancias, cover many 
miles over wlhcli the animals wander at will. 
The farms are separated by fences of barbed 
wire which need constant repair by the 
cowboy.'? in their periodic rides of inspection. 
Tifc is exceedingly lonely and the men, 
cacli in charge of quite a liiindrccl beef- 
cattle, have little opportunities ot contact 
with life in the larger towns. In the great 


South An\cvican estancias, often some 50,000 
acres in extent, development is still more 
advanced than in the Canadian ranclies. 
The population is greater owing to immigra¬ 
tion from many European countries and 
whilst the peons or labourers are poor and 
lack the independence of the cowboy, the 
estancias are almost self-supporting and 
grow crops, provide theiv own electric 
power and light and even afford hospital 
accommodation. 

Roads are poor in these parts owing to 
the lack of stones, but excellent railway 
systems have done much to counteracl this 
defect, 

Although sheep rearing takes place on tlic 
drier plains close to the Rocky Mountains, 
the Australian grasslands provide the greatest 
farm.s of the world, Here, careful breeding 
has led to specialisation in animals either for 
wool or for meat, the former being found as 
a rule in drier regions. Shearing is done 
generally by machinery and enormous quanti¬ 
ties of wool and mutton leave the ports 
yearly. 

Besides tire nuisance of pests such as 
rabbits and dingoes, or wild dogs, many 
Australian sheep-runs experience a grave 
shortage of water. To combat this, as in tlie 
pampas, wind primps arc a feature of these 
districts and every means is taken to con¬ 
serve the supply that falls in the rainy 
season, 

The great importance of tliis area can be 
seen when it is estimated that there are now 
in tlie country some 114,000,000 head of 
sheep shared among 85,000 to go,000 flock 
owners, Australian markets, too, are attended 
by buyers of all nationalitie.s and as much 
as ;^25o,ooo worth of wool will be purchased 
in one altcvnoon. 

Arable fanning. —Thi.s stage in the develop¬ 
ment of the temperate grasslands is of the 
greatest concern to the modern world for 
the latter is now dependent upon these 
areas for the regular .supply of wheat and 
other cereals. Enormous .stretches of land 
in the U.S.S.R., North America, the Argcn- 
tiirc and Australia are in full cultivation 
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with whcaLs specially developed for rapid 
growth or for droughL-rcsisting as the 
conditions demand. 

All wheat requires a period of at least 
ninety days for full growth with sufficient 
moisture and a temperature of not less than 
55° F. in the early stages, and dry, ripening 
heat in the later. These requirements 
account for the spring sowing iji regions of 
severe winter and the consequent variation 
in the times of harvest. The vastness of 
the fields under cultivation have necessi¬ 
tated .speedy methods of harvesting the 
grain, and enormous machines, some of 
which both cut and thresh antomalically, 
have been invented, At present the cost of 
motor-driven machinery restricts its use in 
many parts and teams of from twenty to 
forty horses arc then employed. 

IndnsiriaHsation ,—Up to the present, 
factories liavc not pcneti'ated the grasslands 
to a great extent excepting at tlie points 
where towns have developed as collecting 
centres for the products of the couuUy 
around, Even in these, the iiKliistric.s are 
based upon the raw materials present; in 
the towns of the cornlands, for example, 
cereal foods and linseed oil arc prepared 
and in the cattle districts meat extracts, 
canned meats, bone-meal, glue, leather, lard 
and so forth arc common. 

The use of the coal that underlies large 
tracts of cultivated land may result in a 
great increase in indu.strial life, but although 
the development of mines has begun in 
central U.S.A., southern Russia and is sug¬ 
gested in Western Canada, up to the present 
the coal extracted has been for the use of 
railways and the fields remain for the time 
being a reserve for future exploitation, 

Memory work.—i. The temperate grass¬ 
lands are found mainly in the interiors of 
tlie contijients between 35° lines of latitude 
and the coniferous forests. 

•2. They are enormous, level, treeless 
plains. 

3, Special names have been given to them 
by the people who live there, Prairies in 


North America, pampas in South America, 
.steppes in the U.S.S.R,, voklt in Soutli 
Africa. 

4. Grass and flowers only grow wild in 
these lands because the climate is continental, 
tliat is, very cold in winter and very liot in 
summer, 

5. A continental climate comes to a land 
Hint is a long distajicc fi'om tlie sen, 

6. The native peoples of grasslands arc 
nomads, or wanderers; they have to wander 
to give fresh pasture to their cattle, 

7. The women of the nomadic peoples 
work harder than tfie men. 

8 . White people have now turned many 
miles of grasslands into fann.s for sheep, 
cattle and cereals. 

9. They call the farms cattle-ranches in 
North America, cstancias (a Spanish name) 
in South America, and .shccp-rims in 
Australia, 

10. If it were not for the grasslands, 
most people in Great Britain would be with¬ 
out flour and broad. 

Activities and exercises,—i, Dui^mni.— 
Find out from a reference book, such as 
Whitukcr's .•iliiiannc, which countries of the 
gras,slands i)roducc {a) the most wheat; {h) 
the most wool; (c) the most beef, Tlirec for 
each will do, but .show how one i.s more 
advanced than another by means of a 
diagram in colour. 

2, Malic a shelch of these and put the 
type of person who lives in each, stand¬ 
ing or sitting by the side;—Tepee, igloo, 
yurt. 

3, TNi'A’ a vivid description, as a Kalkar 
might tell it round the camp fire, of a cattle 
.stampede on a dark night. Don't forget to 
make it full of noi.so, ccmfiision and hiiri'ied 
movements, 

4, Collection. —Many of you may liave 
secji in front gardens a clump of very tall 
grass that breaks into graccdul, feathery 
looking flower heads, That is pampas grass, 
grown (in England) for ornamental i)urposi;s, 
Try to obtain a specimen to add to your 
school collection of interesting things. 
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5. Write doim more than six things, if 
you can, that come from each of these;— 
Wlieat, cattle. 

I will give you a start;—Corn flakes, 
semolina, Brand's essence, horn, 

6. Begin a scries of models for exhibition 
entitled Native Dwellings. You can start 
now with an igloo, tonpig, tepee and yurt. 
Wlicre possible build and weave ^vith proper 
materials. Do not be satisfied with paper 
only. 

7, Map .—Add to your illustrated map 
showing the previous natural regions, Find 
out more towns to mark and if there is a 
big river, put it in also. 

8, Poster .—You have seen many humor¬ 
ous posters advertising Bovril and Oxo. 
Try to invent one to advertise Merino wool. 


LESSON UNIT V—HOT DESERTS 

Introduction,—From past experience 
children are apt to associate this natural 
division with sand, oasis, camel and Arab 
and very little else. They arc now ready 
to accept a wider view and a whole series 
of interesting lessons can be drawii up, 
taking them beyond the Sahara into tlic 
other great deserts with tlieir special condi¬ 
tions and embracing land forms and eroding 
influences, climatic causes of desert regions, 
distinct classes of inhabitants and their 
reactions according to the struggle for 
existence, and the effect of irrigation and 
modern development. At the end they 
should realise that the desert is by no means 
a waste place but a reservoir of great natural 
wealth that is awaiting only the ingenuity 
of man in order that it may be released for 
his benefit, 

Extent,- —The hot desert belt lies approxim¬ 
ately between latitudes 20° and 30° on the 
western sides of land-masses. As with the 
other regions studied, these lands vary in 
extent according to the .si/-e of the laud-mass 
and the position of the highlands, Tluis, the 
Atacama desert is a narrow strip ruiming 


between the Andes and the west coast of 
South America, the Kalahari desert extends 
inland because the south-east trades lo.se 
most of their moisture by the time they arc 
halfway across the continent of Africa, and 
in Australia the arid region stretches still 
farther owing to the position of the moun¬ 
tains on the east side of the continent. 

In the northern heinispherc, the desert 
zone is still inorc extensive, passing from the 
shores of the Atlantic, across to Araljiu and 
into Baluchistan and the Thar of India, 
In North America the deserts of Colorado 
and Mexico lie on the lee side of the Rocldes, 
Plate IX, 

Climatic conditions.—The aridity of the 
lands is due to the drying effect of tire 
prevailing trade winds which, in turn, is 
caused by (i) their direction from land to 
sea, and (2) their passage from cool to warm 
regions. Rainfall consequently is always 
low, sometimes occurring only once in four 
or five years. It might be expected that tire 
coast regions would obtain rain from, local 
sea breezes, but here again the shores are 
washed by cold ocean currents flowing Lo 
the equator. Winds blowing over cold water 
lose most of their moisture by condensation 
and thus arrive in a very dry condition. 

With regard to temperature, the absence 
of cloud results in great contrasts between 
clay and night. In some regions 180° F, 
have been recorded at midday and at night 
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Plate IX. Geographical Regions—^Hot Peserts 
(C lass Piclure No, 84 in (he roillolio.) 


the temperature has fallen to below freezing often contain areas of dry, baked clay, 
point. The average midsummer temperature coverings of broken rock and pebbles and 
in the Sahara is approximately 90“ F. and in in places, as the TibesLi Highlands of the 
midwinter, 60° F,, Fig. 13, Where fogs occur, Saliara, gaunt mountains rear themselves 
in coastal regions, inodification.s ai‘e frequent, surroimclecl at their bases by masses of 
the average summer heat of the Atacama broken materials. Two main force.s arc at 
desert, forcxamplc.rcacliiiigonlyabonl 7 o°F. work in the foiislnielion of Die general soil 

formation. These arc (r) temperaLure, (2) wind, 
forms.—Plot deserts arc by no means i. Tcinpci’dlui'e .—The rapid changes 

vast undulating stretches of lan<i only, but between day and night subject the rticks 
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to great stresses by expansion and contrac¬ 
tion and often in the day sounds like the 
report of a gun ai'e heard due to the bursting 
of an overheated stone. Pieces of all sizes 
are disintegrated, the large ones accumulating 
at the foot of hill slopes as screes, the lighter 
material being swept along by the wind. 

2, The sand blast forms a notable 

cutting instvv\mcut, the larger fragments, 
that have the greatest effect, hopping and 
bumping just above the surface or along the 
ground until they are finally hurled at pro¬ 
jecting masses, Consequently, one of the 
characteristics of desert landscapes is the 
]nusJiroo)n rock with its base all but removed 
by flying fragments. On the neck of the 
well-knoNvn Sphinx this eroding effect has 
brought into prominence the distinct forma¬ 
tion of Lire sandstone. 

One other feature of the desert is seen in 
the UHidis, or small valleys formed by the 
toircntial streams that rush down the high¬ 
lands lemporarily after a sudden fall of rain, 
They do not proceed far and their ends 
become choked with masses of material 
carried from the heights. The spates arc 
very infrequent but owing to their sudden¬ 
ness they can be very destructive to camps 
and beds. Once, in Algeria, a flood of this 
description carried away twenty-eight men 
of a battalion of Chasseurs d'Afrique, 

Vegetation and animals.—The terms desert 
and vegetation may seem incompatible and 
yet allowance must bo made for the sudden 
profusion of herbaceous plants and grassy 
carpet that appear following an unexpected 
torrent only to disappear as rapidly as they 
came, perhaps for many years. Then there 
arc the border areas to consider and also 
those parts where water comes near the 
surface, resuUiiig in tlie formation of oases. 

With regard to the border areas, the most 
characteristic type of vegetation consists of 
plants capable of withstanding prolonged 
periods of drought, such ns tamarisks, cacti, 
tliorny slinibs and aloes, Such plants have 
long YuoiH which cun penclrale to subsoil 
moisture, and Hcsliy stems and leaves in 


Avhich water can be stored. Often the stems 
and leaves are covered witli a coating of 
wax which prevents loss of water by evapora¬ 
tion. Around the desert margins vegetation 
increases; those parts approaching the 
tropical grasslands have tough wiry grasses, 
and those bordering the Mediterranean 
regions a very poor type of scrub, 

Oases are generally astonishingly fertile. 
They vary greatly in size; some are merely 
a clump of palm trees surrounding a pool or 
well, others, such as the Taflict and Figig 
oases of the Sahara, cover many hundreds 
of square miles, 

Date palms are the most common tree, 
but all sorts of other crops are grown, sucli 
as rice, millet, wheat, cotton, coffee, tobacco, 
sugar, vines, figs, olives, mandarin oranges, 
and apricots. 

Desert animals arc few in number, tlic 
camel being by far the most important, as 
it can go for a great length of time witliout 
water and its large, flat, padded feet prevent 
it from sinking into soft ground. It provides 
milk lor food, hair lor cloth, .skin for leather, 
whilst dried dung is used for fuel. Camels 
carrying freight up to two or three hundred¬ 
weight can inarch at about three miles an 
hour and cover about twenty miles a clay, 
whilst the riding animals can keep np a 
speed of six miles an hour for ten or twelve 
hours at a time, 

Desert dwellers.—The peoples of these 
regions may be divided into four distinct 
classes:—(i) hunters, (2) nomadic traders 
and herders, (3) oasis dwellers and occupants 
of irrigated land, (4) settlers, Each group 
portrays the conditions existing in a par¬ 
ticular form of desert and accordingly an 
outstanding example will be taken in each 
case. 

I. Hiinlers .—These may lie illustrated 
best by the Bushmen who live in the most 
extreme part of the Kalahari desert in 
South Africa where, although the aridity 
pi'ovidcs no food for domestic animals, there 
is abundance of giinic along the desert 
borders, 
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The Biishincii nrc sJioiT, slight, yellow to 
olive-skinned people, very active and capable 
of great feats of endurance. They are very 
independent and have practically no tribal 
organisation, social matters being in the 
hands of the elders. During the hunting 
season several families unite into a group 
that is allotted its own special territory and 
in this period also the main religious cere¬ 
monies arc observed. For ejothing, these 
people wear the short apron, sandals of bast 
or skins for the feet and a springbok-skin 
kaross or mantle that serves as a sleeping 
blanket. The women roll their short hair 
into knots and distribute it like pepper¬ 
corns about their heads, Their dwellings 
are cither rude shelters made of woven 
reeds or very ofteji holes in the earth. They 
liav'e practically no lioiisehold iitensUs and 
generally keep liquids either in earthenware 
pots or in ostrich egg .shells. To obtain 
lire the primitive method of rubbing slicks 
together is employed. 

The Bushmc]! are amazingly skilful 
hunters and arc familiar with the habits 
and movements of all the animals, being 
able to imitate their cries very acairately. 
Their weapons are primitive bows and 
arrows, the latter being generally made of 
reeds, tipped with bone or stone which has 
been coated with poison, The only other 
implements tlicy use are .short clubs for 
defence and digging sticks made of a spike 
of wood which passes through a hole in a 
round flat .stone, The latter arc used Lo dig 
up the roots of various plants or ants' eggs 
(Bushman rice). At certain periods game 
becomes very scarce, and the Bushmen have 
to subsist for long periods on such delicacies 
as lizards, snakes, worms, lice and ants. 
When they can obtain more substantial 
food they eat prodigious quantities at a 
time since meat will not keep for long in 
such a climate. 

2. Nomadic traders and herders. —^Thc best 
examples of these peoples arc found in tlie 
Sahara among the widespread branches of 
the Arab races. Two definite sub-divisions 
can be traced, the camel nomads who owing 


to the attacks of tly arc liiuitnd lo regions 
north of latitude and the cattle folk 
\vho can find sufficient pasture south of this 
latlitudc. 

Both classes are a very independent people, 
organised mto tribes each under the control 
of a sheikh and .siih-dividcd into family 
groups led by a slicikh subordinate to the 
tribal one. As they are wanderens, Ihcir 
dwellings are mainly tents, made from goats’ 
and camels’ hair spun and woven by the 
women. 

MoveincnLs of the families ai'c I)y lui means 
casual; the departure is en masse, for the 
whole life of the tribe depends upon tlic 
supply of water and pasturage und, as it is 
often necessary to dig temporary wells in 
places where watei' comes reasonably near 
the siiifacD, considerable man-power is 
required. Chviicrship of permanent piistur- 
age is frequently tlie cause of dissension 
among families and tribes and even to-day 
blood feuds are still rife. The camel folk 
act as carriers between the desert margiii.s. 
When trade is scarce tlrcy tnm to jiiJlaging 
caravans or raiding oases, and those parts 
of the Sahara where there is pasturage for 
camels form excellent bases from which 
they can operate; nlfa grass is the principal 
type of pasturage, and is also used for fuel 
and for the making of hats, mats or baskets. 
The date palm is of the utmost importance 
since it provides very sustaining food wliil.st 
its fibre can be u.scd for making ropes, and, 
as in Biblical times, walcr is still conveyed 
in bags of goats' skin, 

Summing up, the chief ciiaracLcrisLics of 
tlicse people are their mobility and constant 
readiness for defence or attack. Monotonous 
surroundings seem to liave developed in 
them a philosophical outlook and iilthougli 
the evil eye is a univor.sal belief they are 
remarkably free from the .snpcrstitiojis of 
tlicir brethren of the village and town. 

3. Diucllers in and upon irri'^ated 

land. —^The Beni-Mzal) of the Shebka Oasis 
are typical of llicse people in the Jirst case, 
and in the second the occupants of tlie Nile 
and the Tigris-Eaphrates \’:illcys. 
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The former are a very honest, peaceable 
people who live in a region where high 
temperatures enable them to be busy with 
crops all the year round and who conse¬ 
quently depend upon alliances with stronger 
desert tribes for protection. 

Rain is very infrequent, but a i>Grmancnt 
water supply is contained in hundreds of 
wells, some of whicli go down 300 ft. into 
tl\e ground, every owner of a patch of ground 
having to possess his own. 

Tile liouses are made of mud bricks 
cemented ever witli mud which dries a 
l)cautiful orange colour, Desert sand is a 
great cleansing agent, and the people arc 
meticulously clean, burying all refuse care¬ 
fully, Their principal food is kiiss-kuss, a 
dish consisting of grain ground up and 
mixed with vegetables, eggs and fruit, 
Meat is rare although the people possess 
sheep and goats which are tended by Arab 
herdsmen hired for the purpose. Dates and 
honey also figure largely in the diet. 

The life of these people is regulated 
strictly according to rules laid down in the 
Koran, and the women arc confined indoors. 
Emigration is a necessity and many of the 
men leave the oasis to seek their fortunes 
elsewhere, although they often return after 
a period of years. 

Apart from agriculture the Mzabs’ main 
interest in life is trade, a daily auction being 
held after the evening call to prayer and a 
big market on one day in each week, 

Tire second type of people has reached a 
stili higher stage of development. Civilisa¬ 
tion developed early in the regions of the 
great rivers, since life could be sustained 
easily, yet not without planning for the 
future, The natural products were insufficient 
for man's needs, but at the same time the 
genial climate, the fertile soil, and the 
abundant water supply macb cultivation 
easy. In the Nile valley the flood comes 
at a very convenient time, but it had to be 
harnessed, and thus irrigation was developed 
early. The social results of irrigation were 
iremciidous and led to the formulation of 
laws for water control which in turn helped 


to form a stable system of government, 
'fixe variety of products in the different 
parts of the valley tended to develop trade 
and the interchange of ideas within the 
area. Lastly, the protection, afforded by 
the desert enabled progre.ss to go on steadily 
and the people were seldom hampered Ijy 
invasions. 

To-day, the flood water in the Nile is 
controlled scientifically by huge dams or 
barrages, and thousands of acres of previ¬ 
ously arid land are now so fertile that two 
or three crops can be grown on the siime 
field each year, In winter, temperate crops 
such as wheat, barley and pulses arc raised, 
whilst in summer maize, rice, cotton and 
sugar can be growii. 

The great fertility of the land has given 
rise to a dense population which, as an 
agricultural region, has resulted in;—(«) 
Extreme poverty among the fcllaliin or 
peasants who rvork very long hours for an 
indifierent livelihood; (i) the high cost of 
land; (c) very small farms, many being no 
larger than a football pitch. 

The liouses of the people arc generally 
made of mud bricks and are grouped in 
villages built on liigh ground so ns to be 
out of reach of tlie floods, Plate X. Such 
villages arc often surrounded by palm trees 
and appear very attractive from a distance, 
although a closer inspection reveals an 
appalling spectacle of dirt and squalor, 

4. Seltleys. —These people include the many 
thousands who have been attracted to desert 
regions solely on account of the existence of 
minerals, such as the nitrates of Chile, the 
diamonds of South Africa, and the gold of 
Australia. These people face the many hard¬ 
ships of such cUi existence in the liopc of 
acquirmg sufTicicnt wealth to enable them 
to return to more comfortable suiToundings, 

'fire water supply is the main difficulty 
in such settlements and used to be obtained 
by distilling the salt water raised from the 
wells, but tJ\is soon proved to be hopelessly 
inadequate to meet the needs of the thous¬ 
ands of people who flocked to the gold fields. 
Now, iu Western Australia, the water is 
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Plate X, Am View of Typical Desert Village, Iraq 


pumped a distance oi 300 miles from a 
reservoir in the hills near Pei'lh where the 
rainfall is 40 in, per annum. Settlements in 
the nitrate fields of Chile in the same way 
depend entirely on outside sources of supply 
for all food and water. 

Memory work.—i, Hot deserts are found 
both sides of the equator, on the western 
sides of the landmasscs and between latitudes 
20° and 30“, 

2, They are here because they arc in the 
region where the trade winds have become 
dry, that is, they blow from land to sea. 

3, Most of the desert sand is like dust that 
lias been made by the rocks splitting owing 
to the sudden change from great heat by 
day to bitter cold by night, 

4, Desert plants arc fleshy in order to 
liold water, and siiiiiy or wax-covered to 
prevent their water from evaporating. 

S—VOL, VI-S 


5. Where the strata of rocks below the 
earlli, bearing water, come close io (lie 
surface, oases arc formed. These arc fertile 
l)laccs, some being only large enough to 
provide grass for n herd of cattle for a day 
or two and others big enough for many 
people to live in villages. 

6. In the world there arc four classes of 
desert dwellers: hunters, wanderers, people 
of oases and irrigated lands and settlers. 

7. Irrigated land is desert that has been 
made fertile b}’ leading water to it by canals 
from a large river perhaps many miles away, 

8. Great irrigation works have made 
prosperous farms for thousands of people 
in the desert lands of Egypt, North-west 
India and Austialia. 

Aotivities and exerciseg—i. Qncslions.-- 
Here arc a few subjects lhat may require a 
search in the reference lilirary: 
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(fr) Why is lhi;re no twiii|'hL in Ihc 
dissert? 

(6) Wluit is a Iniriious? 

(c) In the desert, native people wear 
siislics in many folds, Why is tiiis? (Not 
merely to liold knives and pistols.) 

{d) If little canals brinj^ the; water to a 
farm, how does a wliole held get an even 
sluire of nioi.stnrc? 

{(') Wliieh part of the hcail must be 
.specially protected in the de.scrt in order 
to avoid sunstroke? What do white people 
do about it? 

(J) The Itorse.s Jianic.s.scd to the pole that 
works llio native water wheel arc always 
blindfold, Why is this? 

is) If the dostnl trade winds arc dry, 
whcreabo\ils in llie world are they wet? 

(Ji) Ill wliicli dt‘s'ei l.s are found tlielxictriaii, 
or two-lnimped camel, and what is the name 
oE tlie onc-luim[)cd species? 

2. Write a sciiUmcc descrilhng each of the 
following, saying what they ai-e and where 
they belong;—wadi, the Sphinx, alfa, fclUi- 
hin, kaross, scrcc. 

3, ilodeh. —Add to your collection of 
native, dwclling.s by biiikling a, white, rect~ 
angular hut as seen in an oasis. 

Two other good working models that can 
be made in stilt card or wood are the native 
methods of drawing water—the shadoof aiul 
the sakia or horizontal water wheel usually 
worked by an ox or a horse. 

I.rctiiri'lte. —Here arc some subjects for 
a Icctnrctle or an article for the school 
magaz/inei—Gold digging in Australia; from 
Cairo to the Siwa Oasis by camel; Among the 
Bushmen. 

5. Write doMi a list of de.sert products 
that you Iiave actualfy seen in the local 
shops. 

6. Desert scenes make splendid subjects 
for cut paper work. Do not forget the light 
is very .strong in the desert and the contrasts 
in colour and light and shade are very 
pronoun ceil. 

7. C/uir/.--lhv, these facts as a printing 
exercise. In coloured letters properly spaced 
it would make a chart fo iiang in the 


geography i-oom. Use your own arrange¬ 
ment, the fewer words, the better. 

Wiicat is tlic hallmark of Temperate 
Grasslands. 

The vino is the hallmark of Mediterranean 
Lands. 

The date palm Ls the hallmark of Desert 
Borders. 

Leave rocru for two more to come. If 
you can think of more, add them but they 
must be the chief product of a special 
region. 


LESSON UNIT VI—HOT GRASSLANDS 
OR SAVANNAHS 

Introduction.—Although the savannahs 
may be considered to be parkland and 
therefore distinct from grasslands proper, 
it is considered that the types are so inter¬ 
woven and the climatic conditions so similar 
that further division would tend to create 
confusion in the minds of the children. 
Accordingly, this lias been cJiosen as the 
first of the three divisions that come wholly 
within the bounds of the tropics. 

It may be advisable at the outset to revise 
sections of previous lessons on earth move¬ 
ments or the apparent course of the sun in 
order that the children may fully understand 
the siguificiuice of being under the influence 
of direct heal and consotpiciit heavy rainfall, 
in this case, lor part of the year. A general 
reminder of the results of frigid and temperate 
conditions ^Yill lead directly to an expecLatiou 
of the pcculiaidties of life within the tropics 
and such characteristics as rapid and coarse 
growth, and coloured peoples will be a 
natural deduction. 

From cxixjricncc with the previous regions, 
variations iii types will be (piiLe under¬ 
standable and when it comes to a study of 
the influence of modern civilisation the 
increasing difficulties of the white man with 
regard to overcoming the effects of climate 
must be appreciated in conijiariiig his 
progress with that in other parts of llic 
world. 
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Plate XI. Geograpiitcal Regions—S.\v.\nnaii 


(Class Piclnrc No, 05 in the Portfolio.) 


Extent.—Passing from the hot deserts 
towards the cquaioV; vegetation changes 
fioin coarse scrub and grassy tufts to areas 
of tall grassland broken by occasional 
clumps of trees, The grass grows to some 
8 or 10 ft. in height; gradually becoming 
more rank and trees more dense as the 
equatorial border is approached, Tliis, the 
savannah region, is most prominent in 
the three southern continents, South America, 


Africa and Australia, In South America 
it goes by the name of Hallos in the Oi'lnoco 
basin and cainpos on the Brazilian plateau. 
The African area stretches south of the 
Sahara from the w'cst coast acro.ss to 
Abyssinia, passing over the equator on 
account of the licight of the plateau of 
East Africa, and then joining with llie 
savannahs of Khodc.sia and Angola. In 
Australia, the region is found north of tlie 
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PlATIS xn. ZliLRAB AND WlI.DlIbERSTH IN KrUGETI NAI'IONAI. TARK, TRANSVAAL 

desert lands and extends right across the Vegetation and animals.—It i.s tlic seasonal 

continent, Plate XI. character of Uic rainfall that is respon.sibIc 

for the sliortagc of trees, Without a regular 
Climatic conditions.—Normally most of supply of moLsture tlxey cannot compete 
the rainfall of ccpiatorial regions is caused with the extraordinary growLlx of the grass 
by the rising and consequent cooling of duiing the raiiiy season, Plants loo arc 
warm, damp air. Hence, the greater part mainly of a bulbous type and develop 
of the savannahs experiences two seasons, rapidly, but despite the luslmess of the 
rainy when the sun is on the one side of growth all becomes withered in the dry 
the equator and dry when it is on the other, season, 

In the higher lands, however, the ground is Examples of animal life arc probably best 
not warm enough to cause strong, upward in Africa where amongst the herbivores 

currents excepting when the sun is imme- many typos of antelope, zebra, giraffe 
diatcly overhead. This results in two wet (Plates XII and XIII), eland and buffalo 
and two dry seasons, or two summers and are outstanding, the lion, leopard and 
two winters, since the sun appears to cross chcetalu'cprcscntiiigthccavnivorcs, Ostriches, 
the equator twice a year, Temperatures arc secretary birds, cranes, vultures and eagles 
usually high all the year round, fio° to 90° F. are found among the larger birds and there 
being the average in summer and 70° in arc innumerable smaller fowl such as the 
winter, Eig. 14. partridge, guinea fowl, duck and Leal. 
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tRcjirodiiced by couricsy of Imperial Awitys, I.IJ, 
Platj: Xni, TvpicAL Savannah, with IIehd of Giraffe 


Mail.—Development of the savannah land 
is very slow owing to a variety of hindrances 
that discourage settlement. Those, in general, 
may be suinniccl up as: (r) Poverty of the 
soil in many i)laccs. (2) Lack of irrigation 
to combat the aridity in the dry season. 
(3) The i)rcvalcncc of pests such a.s the wliitc 
ant, the tsetse tly and the locust that ai*c 
disastrous to property and cattle. 

Native life .—Jlany tribes of native peoples 
c-xist and combine hunting with a crude form 
ol agriculture and cattle riiising. Of llic 
herding type, the Ba-Nyankole of the 
African savannah.^ east of Lake Albert 
Edward offer a good ilhi.stration. They are 
a fine, tall people with woolly hair wliich 
they shave with the exception ol two small 
tufts on tlie top of the liead. 

Owing to the frequent niovcmeiils of the 
families, the homes are of a rough, temporary 


charjictcv constructed fi'tiiu eartli or wood 
thatched with grass, 

Tlvc Ba-Nyankolc arc devoted to their 
cattle whicli are often quite liime, given 
free access to tlic houses, and are dosed with 
the precious salt every month. Dc.spitc all 
Llii-s attention, Imwevcr, tlic animals are 
not very good specimens and give very little 
milk compared witli the cnrcfuHy bred cows 
of this country. 

Many curious restrictions are. placed on 
the diet of the people. Tlius, if meat is 
eaten, milk may not l)e drunk until twelve 
hours luivc elapsed; if a plantain is eaten 
milk nui.st be abstained fiom until Uie next 
day. 

Of the ]vopl(: wlio have come under 
Eurojiean inlhionres whilst retaining their 
nalivo dianiderisUrs, tlu' Zulus who inluiliit 
S{i(’<‘ial reserws of noitli-(’ast Natal ;tr(‘ 
(niLslaiuling. Some •250,01)0 occnjiy large 
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villages and practise agiicuUiirc during the 
lainy season although the men still retain, 
their natural instinct for hunting and cattle 
keeping and leave the care of the land to 
the women. 

Tribal organisation continues and a com¬ 
plex sysleni of law.? is in force regulating the 
inhcrlLancc of property which is estimated 
by the luinilicr of cattle in possession. Many 
clifliciiltics arise owing to the practice of 
polygamy and the cxcliange of cattle bi'ought 
about by marriage, 

The houses arc rather like beehives in 
appearance (Plate XIV) and are generally 
erected on piles. Frequently tire skull of 
an ox adorns the roof, and is sup)poscd to 
act as a sort of charm. Ancestor-worship is 
common, and traces of totcinism are found, 
since the people believe in the existence of 
the spirit after death, which, they think, 
enters another body, generally that of an 
animal. The witch eWtor still exerts a 
great influence over tho native.s, who regatxl 
him as a purifying agency in the life of the 


tribe, and resent any attempt lo limit his 
power. 

In the savannahs oi French ^^^est Africa 
tire people also combine primitive agri¬ 
culture witli cattle keeping, and here the 
main a'ops produced are maize, millet, 
ground nuts and indigo, Over large areas 
cattle keeping is made impossible by the 
ravages of the tsetse fly whose bite is fatal 
to cattle. The low-lying areas are the chief 
lo he affected by this pest, On the desert 
margins, especially in tire region bordering 
the Saluira, a tree Icnown as tlie gum acacia 
is very common, from wliich gum is obtained 
by tapping the stem in a way similar to that 
by which lubbcv is obtained, 

Earopean inJluences.—Rhodesia is prob¬ 
ably the most developed savannah region 
in the world. Many parts are over 5,000 ft. 
lugh, suffer less from the liindrances of the 
lower districts and arc more suitable for 
white settlers. In places, patches of ever¬ 
green forest occur and the hard-wooded 
native teak and the baobab, of great utility 
to the native for its fibre for net weaving 
and its fruit for thirst quenching arc well- 
known. Farming of both the ranching and 
mixed type is carried on. Maize and tobacco 
are the principal crops with cotton, ground 
nuts and winter wheat as sub,sidiary ones. 
With the ach'ance of irrigation it is expected 
that the oiltivation of maize will be more 
widely extended, 

Mining is now an imporUml activity and 
asbestos, coal and chrome-iron ore arc all 
produced, the latter being especially useful 
in the iDreparation of special steels. Nearby 
in the southern section of the Congo area 
gold, copper and zinc arc also found. 

The two areas in South America are still 
in a very backward stage and particularly so 
in the llanos where disease amongst cattle 
and insect pests are at their worst. Extensive 
floods in summer and dried-up land,s in 
winter present additional difficulties and 
the consequent meagre existence provides 
little attraction for the wliite man. On lire 
campos conditions !ii'c also unfavourable. 
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Despite the excellent cofice crops and the 
luxuriance of many parts of Brazil, vast 
areas remain almost untrodden by man. 
Transport is the greatest difficulty and 
beyond the estaljlisliment of a number of 
wide-spreading ranches roamed by semi- 
wild cattle, civilisation lias made little 
headway. 

Tire Australian .savannah region has been 
the hope and despair of the colony for a 
hundred years, Millions of pounds have 
been spent in various efforts to establish 
plantations and cattle ranches but prosperity 
has not come, and to-day, in a great area 
of over 500,000 square miles, white people 
miinbcr only 4,000 amid 20,000 aborigines 
of very primitive character and 2,000 
Chine.se, 

Some 900,000 cattle do exist, but the 
industry is not flourishing; even an experi¬ 
ment ill farming using Chinese labour failed 
and then once again the savannah combina¬ 
tion. of climate, bad soil and insect pests 
has I'jrovcd too strong for human ingenuity 
to overcome, Plate XY. 

Memory work.—1. Savannahs in the 
growing season arc like great, wild parks, 
although the temperature is much lioLter 
than in England and the grass in many 
places twice the height of a man. 

2, They lie within the tropics between the 
thick forests and the hot deserts. 

3, There are usually two seasons only, 
rainy and dry, This accounts for the trees 
being in scattered clumps ■where water 
collects and stays for a long time, 

4. The tsetse fly, ■white ant and locust arc 
dreadful pests in this region, 

5. The native people who live in these 
lands have very dark skins; in America 
there is a mixtiii’e of descendants of negro 
slaves and of ancient Indians, as they were 
called by the first discoverers, 

6, Rhodesia contains the best savannah 
land for -white people; its height makes it 
more comfortable for living, 

7. The llanos and cainpos are American 
savannahs and arc very little developed. 


8. In Australia these lauds are sometimc.s 
called downs. Tlicy arc very thinly populated 
and not much farming can be done there. 

Activities and exercises.—i. Questions. In 
the lessons in thi,s region have these questions 
occurred to you? Write down the answers 
you know, leaving blanlc spaces for the 
othcr.s to be filled in as you find them ou(: 

(n) These words are to be found in King 
.Solomon’s Mines, an adventure story con¬ 
cerning the African savannahs. What do 
they mean? 

Impi, kraal, assegai, boraa, induna, medi¬ 
cine man, 

{h) The author is very well-known; who 
is he? 

(c) Can you account for the vivid colour 
markings of savannah animals? 

(<f) You probably noticed that the birds 
of the region were largely of the swimming 
and wading type. Whereabouts would you 
find swimmers but not waders? 

(c) What animal helps to keep down tlie 
termite pest? Give its correct name. 

(/) The tsetse fly is dangerous to human 
beings a-s well as to certain animals. In 
what particular way? 

Why arc the cattle half wild in the 
campos? 

2. Map work. —For this section, your 
illustrated map will not contain as many 
products as others, Animals and birds can 
occupy more space. Use your own sketches 
where possible and include .some typical 
scenery. 

3. Model —A complete kraal makes an 
excellent model for the collection of native 
houses. See the photograph, Plate XIV, for 
a guide. Notice the protection against lions, 

4. Lectnrellc. —Many of you have seen the 
film The Good Eayth. In this was a remark¬ 
able picture showing the ravages of locusts, 
Good subjects for an article or a lecturcttc 
arc; Pests in the tropics or. The locusts 
have come. {Find out the modern methods 
of dealing with the creatures,) 

5. List. —If the savannah lands were 
irrigatocl, what crops could be grown? 
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Make a list of them. Do not forget the weather, leadiiiR to cxtraordiiuuy conditions 
plentiful rain in one season or the heat and then recalling the term conlinotlol 
of the tropics. climaits with the reasons for its existence 

and the lands subject to it, Taking the 
great landnwss of Asia as the best example, 
LESSON UNIT VII—TROPICAL the next step will be to identify the climate 

MONSOON LANDS development of high prossuve 

systems in winter and low in simimcr. 

Introduction.—A study of this section may From lessons in their science co\ii'sc the 
well he introduced by a little discussion on children will have found out tliat air will 



PlATK XVi. CKOGBAWIICAL KkcIONS -TuoPtCAI. llONSOON 
(ClassPiclurc Nu. fiC la the VuilIolU^) 
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always flow from high pressure to low and western Australia, ensteni Central Africa 


accordingly, with such a vast area to con¬ 
sider, they will realise that the normal wind 
systems cannot come into effect. Conse¬ 
quently, special winds or mofisooiis come 
into being and those countries in whose 
path they lie will receive n very different 
treatment from others in the same latitudes 
which are not so affected. 

A search for countries so far untouched in 
the grouping of natural regions will reveal 
the ones In question and a comparison with 
other lands in similar latitudes will convince 
the children that the choice is not merely 
an arbitrary arrangement, 

Many topics can be chosen for these 
lessons for further development if deared. 
Thus the extraordinary productivity of the 
region could lead to its effect upon the rise 
of civilisation, the limits reached and why 
progress apparently stopped, to be renewed 
with the rise and influence of the western races. 
Again, the presence of great numbers of people 
might lead to enquiries into wtiat happens 
when an area becomes over-popiilatcd. 

In this case, the struggles of man to 
exist and the economy of nature and its 
effect upon man with regard to famine, 
disease, war, emigration arc shown vividly 
in the many aspects of monsoon life. 

Still further, the scanty requirements of 
the people with regard to food and clothing 
invite interesting comparisons with those 
of other natural regions and also in inquiring 
into how necessities are met by partiadai- 
types of products. 

Extent.—The chief regions experiendng a 
true hot monsoon, type of climate are 
southern China, French Indo-China, Siam 
and India. Besides forming an area of 
particular natural vegetation, tlrcy arc 
separated from the main continent by the 
great mountain chains of central Aaa, a 
barrier to tlic western world that has 
influenced to a great degree in the past, 
the life and work of the people. 

Monsoonal characteristics arc also strongly 
marked in other regions such as north- 


and parts of the southern Mississippi states, 
but the winds affecting these areas cannot 
be identified with the six months' flow 
backwards and forwards of the Asiatic 
monsoons, the regularity of which is seen 
ill the name, derived from the Arabic word, 
mausim, meaning season, Plate XVI. In 
Australia, too, the effect upon aninicil and 
vegetable life is counteracted by oLlicr 
physical conditions, the result being a 
savannali type of land as seen in the previous 
lesson unit. 

Climatic conditions.—In summer, owing 
to the exU'eme heat, the development of a 
low-pressure system over the interior of 
Asia causes winds to flow from the sea 
towards the land. They arc thus moisture 
bearing, coming from the south west over 
India and south east over China. In winter 
the conditions arc reversed, Extreme cold 
over the continent results in a high pressure 
area from which the winds blow towards 
tlic warmer air over the sea. Cold and dry, 
tliey come from the north west to China 
and the north east to India. 

'ITii'ee well-marked seasons can be identified 
in the hot monsoon region, a cool, dry 
period from November to March; a hot, dry 
period from March to May, and then live 
months of intermittent torrential downpour. 
Tliroughout, the temperature remains higli, 
from 8o“ to 50® F. in summer and 70°!'. 
in winter, varying according to the position 
of a place wlicther on the high land or in 
the low-lying plains, Fig, 15. 

Rainfall is extremely varied, copious 
supplies being brought by the wet monsoon 
to the coasts and windward sides of mountain 
ranges with a gradual decrease inland. The 
heaviest falls occur in the Khasi hills over¬ 
looking tlie Bay of Bengal, the average 
yearly amount rcacliing 450 in. whilst as 
much as 505 in. were once recorded. On 
the other hand where the monsoon is least 
influenced by the sea ns in the noi th-cast 
corner of India the land in its natural form 
is nothing but desert. 
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Natural vegetation.—Needless to say the 
flora of this region is extraordinary in its 
variety and abundance as besides the 
variations in rainfall all types of land are 
encountered from mountain top to low 
tropical plain. Consequently, in the highlands 
of India, holm oaks, and conifers such as 
cedars, cypresses and junipers are experi¬ 
enced, with magnolias, rhododendrons and 
many varieties of orchid as tlic Chinese 
contribution. In the drier plains herbaceous 
plants and thorny shrubs predominate 
and ill the dense, sub-tropical foi'est.s 
tile bamboo, various palms, tlic camphor 
and the tea tree, .sandalwood, the banyan 


and the teak of Burma sue among the best 
known. 

Animal life.—Animals abound in the 
forests and include the elephant, rliinoceros, 
tiger, panther, hyena, monkey, buffalo, wild 
hog and many types of deer. Among tlic 
rocks, the black bear is frequent, crocodiles 
swarm in many rivers and deadly snakes 
appear even in gardens and houses. The 
birds are not so biilliantly coloured as in 
other tropical regions and besides small 
game innumerable, various species of vulture 
and eagle arc outstanding. 

Man and his work,—Tliis region is densely 
populated with people mainly of two races, 
the Hindus of India, a brancli of the white 
race; and the Mongolians, represonted to 
the greatest extent by the .Chiitese, Both 
aro members of ancient civilisations and 
despite years of European influence they still 
retain the main charactcristicB of their 
ancestors. The great ma-sscs of the people 
arc agriculturists, hound intimately with 
the cultivation of rice, the important cereal 
adapted to swamp conditions and eminently 
suitable as a tropical food (see Class Picture 
No. 86 and Plato Will). 

The Chinese.—ThQSQ pco))lc represented 
by tlie coolie or labmirGr arc a peaceful race, 
renowned for their qualities of endurance, 
thrift, courage and contempt of death. Tliey 
toil laboriously, are content witli a low 
standard of living and have a great reverence 
for the aged and tlie ancestral shrine. 

Vast numbers of houses arc biiilL of mud 
witli straw roofs; otliors of bamboo, TJiey 
have only one room in. which live the wliolc 
family togetlier with all the pigs dad can 
be got in. Rice, pork, poullry and vegetables 
form the chief food, but milk is noL iisc^]. 
Tea is the universal drink, The bamboo is 
largely used for liousc building, and the 
tender shQ0t.s are eaten as a vegetable. 

Along the lower couiscs of the main rjvcr.s, 
luindreds of thousands of Cliincsc spend 
tlieir wliolc lives in sampans, or house boats, 
engaged in fishing or trade, Iworyllu’iig they 
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possess is on the boat, even including fowls 
and someLimcs pigs, which are bung in cages 
on the sides of the vessels, 

Internal trade is chiclly catried on by 
means of munerous canals and navigable 
rivers. Roads arc relatively of little import¬ 
ance where the bulk of the people are 
engaged in growing food for their o\m use; 
few are metalled or paved, and goods arc 
mainly carried on pack imiinals. A^'heel- 
barrows, with the wlieel in the centre of the 
barrow, are largely used both lor passengers 
and goods. 

Government was, of course, necessary 
from the first, for when people arc so depencl- 
ent upon water supply the latter has to be 
very carefully regulated, otherwise disaster 
would overtake large areas. The tendency 
has been to weed out by punishment all 
Lho.sc of individualistic temperament and 
the general result is an orderly population 


patiently submissive to authority. This in 
one way has led, particularly in recent years, 
to constant civil wars, one leader after 
another endeavouring to impose his method 
of ruling to replace the mouavchical system 
now abolished. 

The Hindus .—As in China so in India a 
large majority of the people arc occupied 
on the land, the peasant farmer or ryot being 
self-dependent and hard-working but very 
poor. Tire most fertile parts of India, the 
Hood plains and deltas of the rivers, are 
densely populated by native Hindus, who 
are, because of their religion, inosLly vege¬ 
tarians, living mainly on rice or millet, 
pulses, and the fruit of the mango tree. 'I'he 
people live in countless villages in tiny 
houses of clay, cacli household patiently 
and carefully culLivatiug its own rice or 
millet patclv. Some of the natives arc noted 
for silver filigree work, ivory carving, weaving 





[Kcprcducftl by n\itle\y of /.U, 
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and spinning. Vasl numbers of these 
peasants scarcely ever move more tiian a few 
miles from their native ^’ill^gcs, and they 
show little interest in anything that is 
taking place in other parts of the world. A 
certain portion of their clothing material of 
cotton and silk goods is manufactured in 
India, but the larger part is imported, Metal 
goods, such as agricultural implements, bells, 
brazen pots and ornaments, are made in 
every village, The slow-moving, patient 
bullock is tlieir beast of burden, and there 
arc more of these animals in India tlran in 
any other country in the world. 

Under British governnieiU, wonderful 
roads, railways and irrigation works have 
been constructed. Not more than lo per 
cent of the natives can read or write, hut 
many Indians arc highly educated and a 
great number have responsible positions in 
the govcrnmciU of the Empire, 


The well-known ca,ste system of India is 
a Hindu iustit\ition, in whicli were lour groat 
ca.stcs which origimitcd as class disli/ictioii.s. 
They were the Brahmins, or pricslly rind 
literary classes; the fighting castrs; the 
trading caslcs, and tlic arti,san.s. 'fhe.se now 
have innumerable sulxlivLsions, tlic untouch¬ 
ables being those who arc ouLsido the caste 
system altogetlicr, Such a .system cuts 
across all sorts of institutions. Certain types 
of work can be done only by certain groups 
of people; meinbcns of liigher ccislcs cannot 
come in contact with mcmber.s of lower 
castes in any way, All this severely rostvicls 
mobility of labou?', and juaiiy prufe.ssion.s 
arc barred to people on gronmls of ceremonial 
purity. The non-Hindu p(t]mliilion wbieli 
inchicle.s .seventy luilliou l\Io)iamiuerlaiis auc] 
a few million Cliristiaus and [iflier .sects arc. 
not inlhienced to any great cxlent by tliis 
system, but lliey are greatly oiit-imml)er(!fl, 
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as the total population of India amounts to 
approximately three hundred and Mty 
millions. 

There are, of course, a very large number 
of other crops cultivated in monsoon regions 
besides rice. Sugar, tea, cotton, oil-seeds 
such as castor and ground nut, hemp, jute, 
tobacco, indigo and millets are all important, 
whilst in certain parts, such as the upper 
Ganges valley and the Punjab, wheat and 
barley are grown as winter crops, being 
sown at the end of the rainy season. From 
the region of the hot forests come rubber, 
cinchona, coconuts, areca nuts, cofiee and 
pepper and in the deciduous areas, apples, 
pears, peaches and apricots are grown. 
Lastly, the vast areas of uncleared forest in 
monsoon lands are by no means unproductive. 
Many valuable woods arc obtained, teak 
being in greatest demand owing to its powers 
of resistance to water and insects. As this 
wood will not float in water unless quite dry, 
the trees are killed by girdling or making 
deep cuts in. the trunk and then left for 
two or three seasons before felling. Elephants 
serve as excellent and economical carriers 
between forest and river; their food supply 
is present on the spot and they can also 
operate in scattered places whei'e tractors 
cannot penetrate. 

Memory work.—i, The monsoons are the 
special winds that blow over the south-eastern 
part of Asia, 

2. They are caused by the great heat in 
summer and the bitter cold in whiter, of 
the middle of the continent. 

3. TJie summer monsoon is wet because 
it comes from the sea to the land and the 
winter monsoon is dry for the opposite 
reason. 

4. In this region, hot swamps, fertile 
plain, and desert can be found. Thus a great 
variety of products may be grown. 

5. The one great product that marks the 
monsoon type of region is rice. Millet takes 
the place of rice in poorer soils. 

6. The peoples of the region, mainly 
Hindus and Chinese, were civilised long 


before v/o were in Great Britain. Whore food 
was plentiful people developed very quickly, 

7. They are notable for their slow, patient 
toU. Time appears to be of no account. 
Examples can be seen in the very old- 
fasliioncd methods of farming and in the 
minute detail of their craft work. 

Activities and exercises.—i. Reference xmk\ 
(fl) What is the Great Wall of China and 
what was its purpose? 

(6) Where are the ireaiy ports in China? 
(c) When did the monsoon last fail in 
India and with what results? 

(rf) What great irrigation works now 
bring water to the region of the Thar desert? 

(fi) Bristles used to be an important 
export from China. What arc they and what 
substitute is now largely used in their place? 

(/) How long does it take for letters to 
reach Burma and Hong Kong, by water and 
also by air mail? 

(g) Which is the most notable shipping 
line to the far east? 

(A) Why are turbans suitable for the 
Indian climate? 

2. Graphs mid coloured diagrams are great 
aids in telling facts at a glance. Large ones, 
well printed, can be both decorative and 
useful for a lecture or for exhibition. Here 
are some suggestions. Show in coluinins 
the amounts obtained, in order, of the chief 
monsoon, products (details arc found in 
W'hitaker’s Almanac); the difterence in 
population according to the type of land, 
desert, plain, swamp, etc.; the proportions 
of land under mountain, forest, jungle, grass, 
etc. A diagram could be also made showing 
the range of vegetation from mountain top 
to plain. (A poem to be read in this respect 
—The Overland Mail by Rudyard Kipling,) 

3. For handwork, some good svibjccts arc; 
a sampan, woven wickerwork baskets and 
panniers tor tea gathering or for hanging on 
ponies, kites painted with a bold figure, and 
if a school party in character is projected, 
the dress of a Chinese coolie, an Indian lady 
or an Indian fakir are very picturesque and 
easily made. 
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4. Wriiicii work .—If you can write vivid 
doscrii^tioiis try paragraphs on tliese subjects; 
it may help if you look at a picture of each 
first: A Chinese Home on a Sampan; Night¬ 
time in the Jungle; Teak Cutting in Burma; 
Before and After the Monsoon. 

5, SilkoneUds of typical animals mounted 
on a coloured background make a very 
attractive frieze. 


6. Maps .—Remember to keep up to date 
majjs and oHier exercises snggesled earlier. 


LESSON UNIT VIII—EQUATORIAL 
FORESTS 

Introduction.—Most children love the 
mystery and tlie strange forms of life pre- 
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vailing in the tropical forests and consc- preservation of desired species can be studied. 


quently, although the usual stiidj^ may be 
found desirable, especially of the fringes 
and those parts such as the East Indies and 
southern Malaya where they have become 
accessible to man, an opportunity is given 
if wished for the development of many 
interesting topics, 

By following tlic difficulties of the construc¬ 
tion of the Panama Canal, a vivid picture 
can be given of equatorial rapidity of growth 
and impenetrability. Or again, exploration 
may find particular favour and then the 
tremendous worlc of Mungo Parle, Living¬ 
stone and Stanley in Africa and the various 
American expeditions into the depths of the 
Amazon forests would provide all the material 
desired, The disastrous one in 1925 of the 
British explorer, Colonel Fawcett, might also 
bo mentioned. 

Still further, it may be thought opportune 
to treat forests as a study in themselves. 
In this case, some interesting points for 
development are as follows;—(i) Forests ns 
n lahier; they limited early man's distribu¬ 
tion over the earth and acted as a bar to 
colonisation and tribal movements j (2) 
fomis ns cnUnral influences; religion and 
philosophy have been greatly affected as 
seen in the worship or folklore of the Hindus, 
the North Aiuericaii Indiana, and the 
Slavonic races, and art, as seen in the 
reproduction of forest forms; (3) forests as 
character forming; man first dominated by 
forests, found the means to subdue them and 
a breed of hardy pioneers developed as seen 
in the Anglo-Saxon races, the early settlers 
in America and the Russians in Siberia; 
(4) physical effects of forests; temperature, 
moisture and the preservation of the soil 
from erosion offer points of study; {5) forest 
xuoods; interesting collections can be made 
and compared; thus, temperate soft woods; 
c.g., pine, fir, larch, cedar; temperate hard 
woods; e.g,, oak, birch, poplar, maple; and 
tropical liard woods; c,g., mahogany, teak, 
ebony and rosewood; (6) forestry as a science; 
the clcsolciLion caused in dcmided areas can 
be traced and the work of restoration and 


Both in Europe and the U,S,A. a net of 
"forest experiment” stations have been 
established and every civilised country has 
at least one forest school (in U,S.A. there arc 
about 25): (7) forests as sources of health; 
besides tire purity of the air, the presence of 
ozone and the reduced bacteria within the 
forests, compared with conditions on the 
outskirts, it has been claimed in India and 
in Alsace that they provide immunity from 
cholera in the inhabitants of the surrounding 
villages. Barriers are also provided against 
prevailing cold and humid winds. Lastly, 
where highways have made them accessible 
to great numbers of people, it is claimed that 
the recreational value of forests is of greater 
imporlancc than the raw materials they 
provide. 

Eg.uabrial ioiests (extent and olimatio 
conditions),—These forests exist on the low 
ground only on, and immediately north and 
south of, the equator, tiro chief areas being 
the Amazon lowlands, the West African 
coastlands, the Congo basin, southern Malaya 
and the East Indies, Plate XIX. Their 
presence is due to the extraordinary prevail¬ 
ing conditions of heat and rainfall. 

Temperature is uniformly high throughout 
the year with two periods of extreme heat 
round about the equinoxes (March and 
September), partially counteracted by lire 
usual cooling effect of rain in hot climates. 
Rain is persistent, occurring about the same 
time cvei-y afternoon and caused by tlic 
uprising currents of air, created by the 
fierce heat of the snn, passing into higher 
and cooler atmospheres. Whenever the heat¬ 
ing effect is strongest then it is followed by 
the heaviest rainfall. Fig. 16. 

Natural vegetation.—Numerous descrip¬ 
tions have been written of the extraordinary 
rapidity and profuscncss of growth engen¬ 
dered by the climate of this region, Out¬ 
standing points may be summarised as 
follows(i) The struggling masses of various 
growths give a general effect of the forest 
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rising in sUu'eys from groiinil levul to ovcr- 
liungiiig cniiopy. {2) In the struggle for light 
iincl uir llic trees arc brancliicss tn a groat 
height^ the tops becoming a tangled con¬ 
fusion locked by creepers, (3) Prop roots and 
buttressed trunks arc common features in 
the trees. (.0 Despite the cxistL’nc<; of scores 
of s])ecics^ individual types are widely scinvr- 
ated. (In a half-mile square, 117 different 
trees m’cvo found,) (5) There is no general 
leaf fall, all stages of anmuil growth existing 
together. (6) I'orest giants of ’ioo ft, ‘M'o 
I'arc (silk cotton, Prazil nut, Hrazilian e«)w 
tree), the main tree height being about 
IOO ft. (7) Where sunlight can iJciieLrate, 
tJie nndcrgrowtli is exceedingly dense aiul 
almost impenetrable. 

Besides those already mentioned, among 
the economic trees and plants indigenous 
to tins region are various jialins, cinchona, 
cacao, rubber, cassava, ipecacuanha, cocoa, 
sarsaparilla, anatla, bahiLa, pinca[)ple, cala¬ 
bash, guava and tonka bean. 

Animal lifo.—Mainly owing to the dense¬ 
ness of the nudergrowLh and llie abseiu'e of 
light and air, animals aie not ahimdant in 
the equatorial foresl. 'Members of Uu; cal 
family such as the jaguar, puma and ocelot 
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are fovmd in the Amo/,011 foia'st logelher 
witli lessei'-known creatures .s\ii‘h ns the 
armadillo, laj)!]', sh)lli, iiorcnpiiu! and capy- 
bara, whilst in the move oiieii parts of the 
(Mngo region there aia; rhinoceroses, wart- 
hogs and vai'ious lypi's of hn-esL antelope.s. 
On the other hand monkeys and biids 
llot;k in llie tree lojis, ])arakeeLs being more 
coinmon than llie spariow in Clro.Lt Britain, 
and the lininiil alinos]iliere ;inil nniiu-rons 
waleivvays give rise to hosts of nqUiles and 
insects. The last-named, lliougU miracles 
of flashing hemiLy, r«'iKU-r both clay :md night 
hideous by .si-reeches, cries and innumerable 
devices of biting, slinging anil destroying. 

Native peoi)les.--Tlu’ abi.onnal conditions 
prevailing in the tropical forests luivc giv(?n 
little scope for human devekipiuent aiul the 
natives arc still either himlcns or very 
lirimitive agriciiUurists, A Lypieiil example 
is fiirnislicd by the pygmies of the ('iLslern 
Congo region. These little yellowish-brown 
coloured people, who average about 4 ft. 
7 in, in height, are an intelligent race despite 
the simian appearance given by their Hat 
noses, long arms, large Hat feet and luiiry 
bodies. Tlrey wear little cloLhiiig, aUliougli 
they occasiinuiliy imilato their neighbours 
in till' use of oniamonls, dri'ss, sciirificiUiou. 
Illiiig of teeth and other aids to personal 
beauty, Imic dwellings tluiy erect low (ein- 
poi'ary sluhtens of sticks eovcri'd with large 
leaN’CH, allhmigU now and then a hunting 
gionp will eombine to put togellier a miinber 
of more suhslanlial ovid lulls as their Insid- 
(piartcMs. 

With regard to social life, tliey geiieially 
wander about in small gnnips of two or 
three families. They arc very imisical and 
spend a great deal of time dancing, allhoiigli 
otlier foinns of art art' undeveloped. Tlieii' 
language is unknown and aiijiears to coiisisl 
of squeaks, giimls and gestures. Unlike 
most piimilive jicoiiles they do not sianu lo 
have any derinite udigion, aUlioiigli llu’ir 
burial customs iiulirale a bidief in a future life. 

It is odea siqiposi'd lliat lliei'o is an 
alnmdaiu'e of food in equaloiial n'giDiis. 
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Actually the natives can seldom obtain 
suERcient from tlie surrounding vegetation 
since most of the edible fruits and nuts are 
far above them. It is also impossible to raise 
domestic animals and therefore their main 
source of livelihood is game together with a 
little manioc, fruit and honey. 

Perhaps because of the uncertainty of 
iheii’ food supply the pygmies are capable 
of consuming vast quantities of food at a 
time, and then of subsisting without nourish¬ 
ment for a considerable period. 

Hunting is made difftcuU by the dim light 
of the forest, but the pygmies have risen 
above handicaps and are expert hunters 
and trappers, Their chief weapons are the 
how and the blow-pipe and, being expert in 
the use of poisons, as are many otlicr forest 
peoples, the tips of their arrows are often 
poisoned. Larger animals such as elephants, 
forest buffaloes, hogs and antelopes are 
generally trapped by various methods. 

With regard to the agricultural tribes, 
though primitive they are more settled and 
generally live together in larger groups. 
Sometimes, as seen in the Papuans of New 
Guinea, more than a hundred people will 
live in an immense communal house some 
$00 to 700 ft. in length. Compartments are 
constructed for the various families whilst 
a particular side is retained for the chief and 
his family. 

The chief food is manioc, supplemented 
with yams, sweet potatoes, fish, game and 
insects, Some tribes fish from canoes, some 
go night fishing with torches and spears and 
others dam a river and stupefy the fish 
with a form of poison, the root of a milletia. 

Cultivation is extremely primitive and 
difficult. The great hard-wooded trees are 
felled, left to dry and finally burnt out. 
Manioc is then planted between the tree 
stumps by the simple process of inserting 
the tubers in holes made with a digging stick. 
When, after a year or two, the clearing 
becomes completely choked with weeds and 
bush, the group moves on to another part 
of the forest and begins to clear another 
space. Incidentally the bush which springs 


up in, deserted clearings is far denser than 
the original forest and much more difficult 
to cut down. 

Social life has reached a higher stage of 
development amongst the agricultural tribes 
than amongst the purely hunting tribes, 
and chiefs direct the activities of various 
communities. Arts such as weaving, pottery, 
wood carving and bark-cloth making have, 
also been developed to a fairly high degree. 

Scarcity of food, however, seems to be 
responsible for the cannibalism which is 
prevalent amongst many tribes, and human 
flesh has much the same value as animal 
flesh. It is a common belief that the virtues 
of the person eaten are assimilated by the 
consumer. Famine has also led to slavery, 
and in times of scarcity the people often 
sell their children as slaves in order to 
preserve themselves. 

The forest surroundings have created in 
the inhabitants a suspicious, wary and 
dishonest nature, Their whole religion is one 
of fear and superstition; witclicraft is every¬ 
where, and the people are hampered by 
numerous taboos. 

Modern development.—It can be seen 
from the foregoing that the natives can be 
of little assistance in the general develop¬ 
ment of the equatorial forests. In the East 
Indies and Malaya, however, vast changes 
have taken place and the region is one of the 
most densely populated and productive areas 
of the world. Among the factors that have 
contributed to this are: 

(rt) Accessibility, the land being composed 
mainly of peninsulas and islands. 

(6) The fertility of the volcanic soil, 

(c) The presence within reasonable distance 
of large reservoirs of native labour, in India 
and China. 

(d) The existence of a fair proportion of 
high ground which provides a base for white 
settlement, 

Over 90 per cent of the world's rubber 
supply comes from this region whilst the 
cultivation of sugar, coffee, rice, cinchona, 
coca, the sago, coconut and oil palm, tea, 
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inaizcj spices such as pepper, nutmoK 
cloves cUicl a hosl of other tropical products 
lias reached a li.igh state of development. 

Tlic importance of this area indicates the 
possil)ilitics of an equatorial region. At 
present Die others lire mainly iiotablc 
because they have introduced the world to 
various valnahic ])rodncts. Ft is almost 
certain that many others exist quite imsus- 
Iierlcd at present, but it .seems likely lliat 
for some years most parts of the groat 
equatorial forest will romaiii \uulist\irl)ed, 
since vast supplies of capital and labour 
will have to be concentrated on Lhoin l)eforc 
their i)ossibiliticB can be fully realised. 

Memory work.—i, The ecpULlorial Forests 
exist on the low kind around the cipuitor 
where the sun's rays arc most direct and 
hottest. 

2. Rain is plentiful at all times as the 
rising, moist, l\ot air i.s condensed when 
it comes to the colder upper air. 

3. Ill the gloom and tremendous struggle 
to reach light and air, the trees form no 
branches until high up and then a canopy 
of foliage develops whore the birds and 
moiikey.s live. 

4. 'riie strange thing is, lliiiL there arc 
Imndrcd.s of different .species of growth but 
very few of the same sort Logellior, 

5. Animals are few, hut great ri'iiLilcs and 
iiiscct.s arc very plentiful in the marshy 
niulcrgi'owth where tlie sun breaks through. 

6. Native peoples are very backward as 
most arc hunters and collectors. 

7. l^coplc can easily starve in the equatorial 
forests a.s the countless fruit.s and nuts are 
not within reach. 

8. All the natives are not pygmies. This 
is one reason wliy it i.s not thought that the 
pygmies arc naturally dwarfed to he able to 
make their way tliroiigli the dense under¬ 
growth. 

9. In tlie hast ludie.s and Malaya this 
region lias come under while influcnee and 
is highly cultivated. 

10. The hallmarks of the ninalorial forest 
arc the coconut jialm and Llio rubber Lice. 


Activities ond exorcises.—i, Qiicslio)ix for 
reference work and short answers: 

(fi) Why dot'.s rain warm cold atiuospliere.s 
and coni hot ones? 

(fi) What iiolahlc trees have prop roots 
and w'hy? 

(c) \^'lly are the shells of coconuts and 
hra/.il nuts so exceedingly luiid? 

(rf) What is obtained from the following;-- 
Cinchona, coca, the silk cotton tree, tonka 
beans, imatla or ariiotto; and what is biilatii, 
sago, arrowroot, sarsaiiarilla, iiiecaciianha? 

[c] fiive two reasons why the rubber 
trade from the Aniii/.ou forests is Fast dying 
out. 

(/) What are fireflies and how is LhoiiTighl 
produced? 

(/") Name Lliroe. great reptiles of the 
equatorial forest ivgioii. 

2, Chari .—In Lijssoii Unit V, a eliark was 
siigge.stcd showing the iiiaiii jirodiict of each 
region. Add to tliis tlio suitable onos for the 
monsoon lands and Llie, cipiatorlal forest,s, 

3, A special map for this region slionkl be 
constructed siiowiiig very plainly how tlie 
parts ill Asia have developed far more than 
live others. Trade routes should he shown 
and, if a large map, products in coloured 
skctche.s. A column graph, comparing the 
nnlpnt of rubber, coffee, .sugar, etc., witli 
other parts of the world, would be very 
useful, ('flic SManian's Yrar Jiooh, found 
ill every public, library, glvi‘S all details o[ 
these.) 

4, IlandkrajL— Sume very interesting 
subjects for liaiulicraft are: the liohhos 01 
tree houses of tlio Papuans, the huge com¬ 
munal hou.se [momiipj ivilh a Ihatclied, boat¬ 
shaped roof, or the single house IniilL ujion 
piles. Native boats loo arc easily made; tlicy 
arc usually dng-ouLs with or without oiiL- 
riggor.s or the lakaioi which is made of several 
dug-outs laslicd logctlu'i', 50 ft. long and 
24/1. wide. The latter are liLLed with two 
masls and mat .sails curiously fasliioned, 

5, Writloi ii’iO'/i’.—-(<?) \^^)rk iqi all details 
for an essay 011 Ihe value of (he cocomit 
jialm to mankind. You will be sur[iris(Hl to 
find how many Ihing.s you use daily arc 
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Plate XX, Mountains near Saudurc., Austria (Note tjie Road) 


coimecled with this well-known tree. (6) 
Write an essay on Native Habits of Decoration. 

6 . Diagram. —A headline in a daily paper 
was, "Singapore, the Gibraltar of the Far 
East," Explain this by means of a diagram 
in colour. Use no words excepting place 
names where necessary. 


LESSON UNIT IX—MOUNTAIN, 
PLAIN AND COAST 

Introduction.—At various stages in the 
Isi'oad suiu'cy of the >vorld. reference is made 
to highlands and coastal belts as diilcring 
in character from the general aspects of 
the region under study. Tliis at once suggests 
a further topic. Just as man's life is afleclcd 
by climate, so is tlie latter by aUilndo. 
Consequently, whatever the region in each 
case, plainsman, hillsinan and coastal dweller 


cannot conform to a common mode of life, 
and accordingly a general survey of the 
conclitions imposed by niOLintain, plain and 
coast may be very helpful at this stage. It 
might l)e considered desirable to undertake 
this comparison earlier and then the informa¬ 
tion gathered could be applied later at 
opportune moments. The topic could be 
made use of directly, in the additional Avork 
connected with local geography, for from the 
particular details of his own surroundings 
a child could proceed more easily to other 
conditions and esiJecially so if further assist¬ 
ance were forthcoming through school 
journeys or holidays away from home. 
More detailed study of the physical aspects 
of each section appears later in the course. 
At the moment it may be considered enough 
for children at this age to be able to observe 
broad cflecls ai'ising out of well-known 
facts. 
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Mountain.— Ill iiinimtninoiis n'Kions, 
(luscciuliiig fniin sunimil to j>lain. a nival 
variijty nf cliinatii* cliannvs is cxpcru-m'cd 
(Fin. 17) 'nul atvoivliii/'ly it wili )>« ju’cr*s.s;»iy 
U) laid! each division separately. 

I. The peak laiid-i are nt’ncrally covered 
all the year round willi snow. This is a land 
of deep crevasses, of rocky prccipiUnis sloj)e.s 
where Jiotliing’ will ^vow and conse<int*nt]y 
where there is no animal life. Sonic of these 
desolate areas such as the Himalayas have 
not yet been tlvoioiinldy exidoivd, for even 
surveys made ])y aeroplanes are diflicult and 
dau^vrous Lo muk’rtako, 

The snow-clad p()aks of sonic lower 
ian(fcs are often used as jdayKrmmds for 
liolidiiy makers, Switzeiland is ollcii called 
" ICuropc’.s jilayyrouml ” for here jn'ople 
Hock at certain seasons of llu* yi'ar lo enjoy 
the skMiig and lobogaiiniiig. 


(ilaciers, nr liwrs of ice, ahonnd in this 
region, I’lale XXII. The.se move slowly 
ihnvnwanls, Ihe lieineiidoiis iiliKse.s of ici* 
known as HeWs or Jir/ia s('ooj)ing^ oid 
valleys and carryinK along gicsil boulders 
and (jnauLilies of oLlier nniLi'i iid, i’lale XXI, 
At their lerniini lake.s imiy be fonued, rivers 
begun, or, as in Llu* polar regions, ivlien 
they come to llie .sea gii'.'it sectitnjs may 
break olf lo float away as icebergs, riie 
matorial carrieil may later be deposilod 
when the ice melts inland as a an'/'ni'ac or 
else in the sea, forming such featiiie^ us Ihe 
(iraiul Jlaulcs olf Niwfoiindlaml. 

Many Ihoiisauils of yrars ago occiiiivd 
LIh* glacial ep<n'li wlien an immense itc- 
sheel spri*ad from lUe Norlli Foie ainl 
covei'cil the land as far s(Hilh as the jnnclioii 
of lire Mississippi and the Missomi, As a 
result of the jnvssmv of the imnu'iise weight 
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of ice, which was over a mile thiclc in parts, 
tops of mountains were rounded, sections 
of the continents were depressed, the higher 
parts remaining as islands, as in the case 
of the British Isles, and great lakes were 
hollowed out. An excellent example of the 
latter is to be found in the Great Lake 
system of North America, 

2, Tha barren region .—This cold and bleak 
section of barren rocks is useless for agri¬ 
culture and is sparsely populated. The 
tremendous tasks of road and rail con¬ 
struction amongst the precipitous crags and 
deep valleys are seldom undertaken unless 
there is a need for communication between 
districts separated by the mountains. Then 
passes, or a sequence of well-defined 
depressions between tlie peaks, are chosen 
for the purpose, Plate XX. Thus, in the north 
east of India lies the Kliyber Pass, the 
"Gateway to India," a rough stony track 
between overhanging cliffs that, after heavy 
rains, becomes a foaming ton'ent of water 
which may carry away animals and men. 
In England an excellent example of a 
mountain pass is the Kirkstone Pass in the 
Lake District which permits of communica¬ 
tion between Patterdale, at the southern 
extremity of Lake Ullswater, and Windei- 
incrc. 


Mining is the chief industry of this region 
owing to the presence of metallic deposits 
mainly in the older rock formations. Metals 
were formed deep below the earth's surface, 
and where the rocks have become uplifted 
and then worn by weathering or water action 
they have come within reach. Even then the 
industry is by no means certain, for it is 
dependent upon: 

(fl) The cost of working .—Deep shafts 
necessitate! sometimes by a covering of 
newer deposits on the rock require elaborate 
attention to haulage and ventilation needs, 
etc. This may make the work unprofitable 
excepting with the more valuable metals, 

(6) The extent of the deposit .—However 
rich, and despite modern devices for extract¬ 
ing the mineral from very poor ore, this must 
become exhausted eventually, and conse¬ 
quently all operations are of a transient 
nature. 

(c) Demand and transport .—^These arc very 
important and many valuable deposits 
exist that are unworkable owing to the cost 
of trai^ort to a district wheTe smelting 
materials are available or where there is a 
demand for the pure metal, England is very 
fortunate in that coal and iron are found 
together in large quantities. A good example 
can be seen in the north west of tlic county 


Peak Lands. Snow Cap 

No human or unf/naf life, hanca no habiialiatt. 


Cold, bleah, unprotected 
lands unsuited /o agricul- 
(ure of any hlnd_. Means 
cf communication and 
transport very diffioult. 
Population sparse. 


Mountain. 


Minerals, 


Sheep rearing. 



Lumbering, Oonifemus trees, llunlleig a trapping. 
Agrioultero d Industry. 


Wooded pastures, DeolduBue'^ 
trees. Valley lands. Sheep £ 
dairy farming, Fnit. 
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Plain. 


fiat nature of land mahea road & 
raitmay construetion easy. Rhere 
(i Canals used for transport. People 
more progreas/uo 4 aoolal conditions 
more advanced. Denso population. 
Soil rich d more abundant. 


^Fishing, 
Coast —Ports & 
Harbours 



Fig. 17. Mountain, Tuun and Coast 
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Pi-ATR XXII. Norway— Tiin Esmauk and Nansr-n (iT.Acir.us 


of Diiihaiu, Here is found iroi^ ore in large 
(liiaiititics which is .smelted at Coiisctt, 
whilst coal is plentiful within a few milc.s 
of the furnaces. There is also an ever- 
jjicrca.si]]g demand for the inclal al the 
Tyneside and Wcarsidc steel-works and 
.ship-building yards, and transport to Hicbc 
placc.s is very easy. 

Cliina, on. the other hand, provides an 
example of very poor devcioirmcnl of 
mineral vesoiucos. Altliougli possessing ex¬ 
ceedingly rich deposits, the people have not 
kept pace with the advances of the white 
race.s in engijieci jjig imd chemistry (hiring 
the last hundred years and accordingly lack 
of demand has occasioned no desire to make 
full use of tlic metals available. 

An ijileresling c.varnple of llie rise aiul 
development of a jiarticulur branch of 
mining is scon in the growth of Joliauiiesburg, 


the chief city in South Africa and tlie third 
largest in the whole coulinenL, Johanneshurg 
is siUialcd on a plateau nearly 6.000 ft. 
above sea level wliere it is crossed by the 
WilWcitcrsiiiiuh oi‘ rid!>c of loltilc. K'oU'fs. 
(iold was discovered here in lyHd and the 
immcdicilc rcsnll was a great inllux of people 
who suftered great hardships in llic almost 
barren dislvicls round about the rivers. 
Every road from llic ports, even from Cajic 
Tcnvii 950 miles savay, became crowded witli 
buII(K:k waggons conveying .stores and 
supplies. Uailwuy.s were built as soon as 
possible to link llic mines wilb the ])Oi ts ami 
Lo-day all the chief roads, railw;iys and air 
routes converge upon the gold I'lelds. 

The gold-beaiing rocks dip below llic 
.surface for .several thousand feel, the v'eiu 
varying in thickness from a few indies to 
20 ft. This golden llinuid runs for over 
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sixty miles across the country, and over 
half the world's supply is obtained from it, 

To recover an ounce of gold, about three 
and a half tons of lock have to be blasted, 
raised to the surface, crushed, and treated 
with chemicals, and there is only a profit 
of about eight shillings on each ton of rock 
treated, Some of this ore is mined at a 
depth of 7,300 ft. in the A^illagc Deep mine 
—the deepest in the world. The gold is 
then sent to the Rand relincry at Germiston 
where it is cast into ingots for shipment. 

Johannesburg itself is a city of many 
line buildings and magnUiccnt streets, the 
only drab part being the mining area with 
its long rows of corrugated iron structures. 

(rf) The pasloral slopes .—Below the barren 
rocks extends a belt of sloping grassland 
over which herding is carried on extensively. 
This demands the constant co-operation of 
many people who accordingly become better 
organised and develop higher social and 
political communities. Drought, cold and 
disease among the flocks frequently render 
the occupation precarious, but the people are 
exceedingly hardy and manage to survive 
privations. 

The virile and active mountain sheep 
thrive on tlic short grass of the uplands 
where other animals would starve and owing 
to the dryness—due to low rainfall or rapid 
drainage—arc not so prone to foot rot and 
other diseases that befall tlie larger and 
fatter animals reared in wetter regions. As 
a rule, owing to shortness and poorness of 
quality, their fleeces are of little value and 
so they are bred for their mutton. In winter 
the high features arc bleak and snow- 
covei'cd and therefore the animals are usually 
brought down to farms in the valleys. 

Cattle thrive best on rich long grass and 
are most commonly found in valleys and on 
damp lowlands. However in certain, moun¬ 
tainous countries, such as Switzerland and 
Norway, the highland pastures, or alps, which 
lie above llic fro.st line, are used for cattle 
grazing during llic summer months. The 
herdsmen acconipiuiy the herds and remain 
with them throughout the summer, living 


in temporary dwellings, In winter these 
pastures are covered with snow, so the herds 
have to return to the valleys. This seasonal 
migration of man and beasts is known as 
imiishnmcince. 

(e) The forest region .—This section that 
once played a great part in the lives of the 
early pioneers has now developed into a 
great source of wealth to those engaged in 
lumbering. Hunting and trapping, to a 
much lesser degree, also engage a number 
of people of more nomadic tendencies. As 
all of these subjects have been discussed in 
Lesson Unit III (Temperate Forests), the 
consideration of mountains can now give 
way to the second part of the topic, 

Plain.—^The land form known as a plain 
iivsually consists of a flat, widesprcadiiig 
lowland area terminated by the sea or a 
mountain range. It may also be found at a 
high level when it will be a plateau or an 
intermont plain, or then again it may rise 
gradually from sea level to a considerable 
licight. (In NortJi America the great plains 
rise to 6,000 ft,) Sometimes plains have 
arisen through an uplift or a sinkage of the 
land but generally they are the results of 
countless years of dciiuclatio]! and accumula¬ 
tion of soils. Names are given to them 
according to the chief agents employed in 
their construction. The best known are 
(rt) marine, (6) fluvial, (c) glacial, (rf) acolian. 

Marine plains are okl sea floors now above 
sea level such as the Atlantic and Gulf 
coastal plains of North America. They arc 
usually coastal plains thouglr this term may 
include all types that fringe the coast. 
Fluvial or alluvial plains arc deposits by 
water of eroded material, or special forma¬ 
tions, such as a lake plain caused by the 
filling up or draining of a lake basin. 
Examples of alluvial plains occur iu most 
river basins, in particular, the Ganges, the 
Nile, the Mississippi and the Hwang Ho. 
Glacial plains have been formed directly by 
the tremendous force exerted by glaciers or 
by deposits of boulder clay and other material 
by retreating ice. The numerous examples 
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found in the northevn hemisphere form one 
means of estimating the extent of the ice 
cap during the glacial epochs. Aeolian 
plains, or deposits of wind-carried particles, 
are usually covered with sand dunes and 
are common in all desert regions such as 
parts of the Sahara, They occur round many 
coasts, e.g. the Landes of ^Vostcrn France, 
and arc seen also in the great loess deposits 
of North China. 

Human factors .—Whatever tyj'ic of plain 
Is considered, unlike the nioiintuin tracks 
it presents a great similarity of conditions 
over a large area and accordingly wheic 
occnpatiojis develop they s»i)port a much 
larger populaLion, Thus the liulo-Gangetic 
plain presents an cnonnons contrast with 
the moimtaiiious region, 

The flat nature of the land makes coui- 
munication easy. Roads and railways can 
be constructed without great diflicaUy, 
canals may be cut and the rivers used for 
transport. Towns and cities spring up, 
factories are built, trade and culture develop 
more mpidly and man bccnrncs nujce pro¬ 
gressive and his social conditions more 
advanced. The inhabitants of the mountains 
are generally behind the plain dwellers in 
wealth and material iH'ogrcss, This is Well 
illustrated if a comparison is drawn between 
tlie highlanders and lowlanders of Scotland, 

'riien again, the fertile soil which covers 
many of lire world’s coastal plains is ideal 
for the production ol rich harvests and 
agriculture is carried on, The casleni jdaiii 
of England, the black earllr lands of Russia 
or the great plains of Australia furnish 
excellent examples, On the other hand 
where climatic conditions preclude agricul¬ 
ture in all its forms as in the northern pine 
plain of Asia, population is sparse and 
consists of nomadic tribes rvho usually 
depend for their subsistence on hunting, 
Jii tire Sahni'a or Kalahaid clc.sejds the .soil 
is very rich in mineral cfinstitiients, bnt 
without irrigation nothing will grow. 

Const,—As with moimtainous regions, the 
coast pi'eseiits a variety of forms each of 


which is distinct in its effects upon the life 
and characteristics of its jrarticulav iiihabit- 
auLs. Generally speaking, lire ouUEiies are 
dclennined Iry the relief of (he laud, but by 
weathering aud sea erosion and by accuimila- 
liou.H carried by tides and rivers, change is 
continuous, the tendency being to slniightcn 
out finally all bays and hoiidlaiuls. Fig, iM, 
Tb'ielly, tire main features of coast line are 
as follows: 



T. Irregular .—'Phis is due to Ullc^'euero.si^)ll 
owing to varying degrees of hardness in the 
rock strata; e.g., Ihmtry Bay, and Dingle 
Fay in south-west frefamf, Plate XXfir. 

z. Accnmulaling .—Where the tide sweeps 
along a coast and not at light angles to it, 
niaterial.s arc dcpo.siled between headlands, 
forming sheh'iiig beaches; e.g., the south 
coast of Fbiglund, Sometimes islands are 
connected to the maiulaiitl as .seen in tlio 
Chesil Beach and Portlaiul fslaiul. The 
ojiposite clfcct of .sNS’eeiuiig clear gulfs and 
liays occurs in soiiLh-wesl Ireland, 
j, Dclliiic,- -In seas notable for .siuuU 
tidal lUoveiueiiLs such as the Mediterranean, 
Baltic and Gulf of Mexico, river silt is not 
carried away; rleltas are, formed and the 
bhickage results in new’ eliannels lieing made 
to the sea. 

4, .SV/z/A'.—On the coast of Belgium, 
Holland, Gerniaiiy and soulli-west France, 
dunes are formed by the wind. Unless 
])lanlc<l willi grass or slirub.s lliesc tend to 
shift, forming narrow spits of sand that 
enclose numerous small liays, eallcil haffs. 

. 5 - 'Phese coasts are usually 

straight and low with small islands close 
to the shore, an exjU'clcd lesull from an 
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old sea bed covered with its layers of accumu¬ 
lated materials. Examples are seen in the 
U.S.A. ironr New Jersey to Texas. Old 
coastal shelves, now forming raised beaches, 
occiu* in the west of Scotland and in Scandin¬ 
avia, and ill the North American coast 
from Oregon to Central Chile the sea 
floor has been uplifted to form high folded 
mountains, 

6 , Submerged .—This varies according to 
the character of the land. Highland areas 
will produce great irregularity with promon¬ 
tories, straits and gulfs such as the coasts 
of British Columbia, Norway, the west of 
Scotland and Greece, If glacial action has 
occurred, then deep U-shaped fjords will be 
found, Submerged plains result in low, 
smooth coasts as seen in the east of England, 
and where faulting has occurred in former 
plateaux with a coiisc(piciit sinkage, then 
the coasts will be high and regular, Africa, 


Western Australia and south India provide 
good examples in this respect, 

Coastal peoples .—The first effect of coastal 
environment upon people is generally associ¬ 
ated with fishing. Two types of coast arc 
unsuited to this industry, Firstly, rocky 
ones rising out of deep seas, exposed to wind 
and storm; and, secondly, sandy coasts 
sloping out to shallow seas. Parts of western 
Ireland have rocky inaccessible coasts shut 
off from the land by mountains which 
stretch down to the sea. Ncitlrer sea nor 
land yields much to sustain the inhabitants 
and what sparse population there is ekes 
out a very meagre livelihood, A flat sandy 
type of coast on tiro other liand often lias 
a rich hinterland, and licre, as in certain 
parts of China, the inhabitants live by 
agriculture and little attention is paid to 
fishing, 

The main types of coast which inalcc 
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fishing of gi eat impoi taiicc arc (ff) the fjord 
regions of inovintainons coinitries such as 
Norway, and [li) the lagoon type of coast 
of Jowlaiul areas, IBotli liavc ralm waters 
for they arc proLccled liy natural hrcalc- 
waters, Communicalioii between land ami 
sea is easy, and we find that hsheries develop 
very rapidly and spread from the calm 
sheltered waters of the fjord or lagoon to the 
open sea, I'l’Oin Norway the fisJdng^ fleets 
put off to the Lofotens where cod abound 
or to Arctic regions for seals and whales, 
and from m'Any Liiglisli ports trawlers 
journey to tlie Dogger Ihink fisheries. 

Lip aainag llic fisliiiifi peoples .—A boat 
j)Jay,s Die .same ji.'U’t in Die life of these pc«)plc 
as does llic horse to the steppe dweller or 
the camel to the nomad, and fishing becomes 
a semi-nomadic occujiation, Tlio women ami 
children remain at home carrying on a little 
agriculLiire while the men are at sea. Thus 


the Norwegian farms are largely managed 
by women, who atajinre jiower and resjionsi- 
bllity almohl equal to that of the men, 

Racc.s (iiigagcfl in ,sca lisliing /re<jiienlly 
develop into adventurous trndcr.s, 'I'ho sea 
is their highway, their hoaLs arc Iheir lucaus 
of traiisiMjrt, and tliey he'coine used to a life 
of constant movement. From a race of fisher¬ 
men the Itritish jicoples have devclojicd 
into a nation of eApJorers ami traders U’Jiilst 
in the far east the people c)f the JIalay archi¬ 
pelago arc renowned for Uieir roving haliits. 
Then again, fishing races liavc always been 
ready to inigraU’. Unfriendly coasts are ill 
.sniti'd to siippcuL an increasing jKipulalioii 
and liislorv })rovi<les miinv sLoiies of cxjiecli- 
tionsof the Noilhnien to Iceland, Ureeuland, 
North America and to various countries of 
ICnnipe. 

T.egitimale oecnpalioii :uul julvonture of 
the lishiug races has ofleii develojied into 
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piracy. The corsairs of the Mediterranean 
terrorised inarincis until the nineteenth 
century, and Drake was one of the most 
famons of all pirates. The Malay and 
Chinese waters have even now a not un¬ 
deserved reputation for piracy. 

The other outstanding feature of coastal 
life is the development oj ports and shipping. 
Ports have grown up especially near the 
mouths of navigable rivers where they could 
iict as receiving and distributing centres for 
goods. Among the ciicumstanccs favourable 
to their growth are: 

1. Approach. —A good depth of water 
must be available at high and low tides to 
permit largo ocean-going vessels to come up 
at all times, In the bigger estuaries the 
channels arc kept clear by tidal action, but 
for the exceptionally large vessels it ha.s 
been necessary to increase the depth by 
comslant dredging, as in the case of the 
Clyde where the Queen Mary was built. 

2, A safe anchorage. —^This is particularly 
necessary whilst carrying out the operations 
of loading and unloading, The larger ships 
do not anchor at wharves at the riverside, 
where they are liable to be seriously damaged 
by the falling tide. Moreover if they anchor 
in mid-stream they cause congestion of 
traffic on the river, Tlicreforc in regions 
where tlic range of tides is great, .ships pass 
into l)asins or docks at high tide; the dock 
gates arc then clo.scd so that with the fall 
of the tide tlic water in the dock docs not 
fall, London, Hnll and Liverpool have 


many acres of docks which have been 
carved out of the soft alluvial land adjacent 
to the river. 

3. Equipment. —There must be cfhcieiit 
machinery—cranes, warehouses, transit sheds 
for quick loading and unloading of cargoes. 

4. Easy access to the hinterland. —It is no 
use being able to get goods to the port with¬ 
out being able to dispatch them easily over¬ 
land. A prosperous and accessible hinterland 
is a necessity for a modern port. Good 
means of communication by road, rail and 
water arc thus essential, Fishguard and 
Plymouth are noted ports hut their hinter¬ 
lands arc spamely populated, whilst Liver¬ 
pool, Hull, Glasgow and London have dense 
popufcitions near at hand and have therefore 
developed on a much larger scale, 

5. Rivers must be free from ice all tlie 
year round. 

London may be taken as a typical example 
of the ideal port, Fig. 19. Throughout 
lustoric limes the great port of Britain has 
been London. Situated in the south cast of 
the island, in the region most favourable for 
agriculture and facing the continent of 
Europe, London grew at an early date as the 
point tlirough which trade passed. To the 
town with such an excellent anchorage, ships 
sailed from the continent laden with wines, 
spices and clotlis, and returned to the 
continent witlx raw wool and cereals. As 
new lands were discovered London developed 
into a large madcel for goods, So there came 
from the West Indies ships laden with sugar, 
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rum and tobacco, and ships from the East 
Indies laden with spices and tea. Then later 
still from Canada, Australia and New Zea¬ 
land came wheat, wool, meat and dairy 
jnoducc, and in later years, when cold 
.storage was perfected, frnit. Imrge qup.nti- 
tic.s of timber came from Norway, [,’anada 
and Scandinavia. With the ever-increasing 
varictie.s of goods and the establishment of 
many markets and exchaiigc.s, London 
became the chief centre of the world for 
buyers and numerous classes of products 
arc re-exported coastwise or to contincnlal 
ports, 

MatiufacUires, Gxlraordinaiy in tlieir 
variety, developed aroiiiul the city and now 
form the mo.sL prominent fcaliirc of a vast 
export trade. To cope witlr the great activity, 
a network of railways, both surface and 
underground, has been constnicLcd, there 
l){>inR some 650 railway stations as well as 
the termini of all trunk linc,s. fn addition, 
thousands of motor vehicles of all types 
run in all directions and aeroplanes arc 
available for speedy travel from numerous 
handy airports, 

Memory work.—i. In any cine country 
people arc different from each other accord¬ 
ing to the kind of land where they have 
become used to living, 

2. Highland people arc very hardy; they 
become u.sed to cold, drongliL and olleii 
hunger. Fishing folk are generally more 
daring and advcnlurou.s. Plainsmen .settle 
down, form comfortable homes and .strive 
by learning to impro\’c the way of living, 

3. From mountain top down to level 
plain may be found, rirslly, ininer.s, then 
shepherds, then lumberers, lumters and 
trappei’s and lastly hercl.snicn, 

4. The chief minerals may be grouped in 
this way: 

Fuel —coal iuid Jiiinei'al oils. 

Building Dui/i'fuils —marble, .slate and 
granite. 

McUtls—mm, coiiper, lead, tin and Llie 
valuable oiics, gold, plaLimim and silvi'i-. 

5. To-day, Joliannesbui'g in South Africa 
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is the centre of the greatest gold mine in 
the world. 

G, Lowland sheep are large and good wool 
prodiiccns, highliind sheep are .small, active 
and valuable for mutton, 

7. Plains are always fliit but they may be 
very high iij) or very low. 

8, They can be formed by the, work of 
the sea, :i river, ice, or the wind. 

(). It is oa.sy to coiistriicl roads, railways, 
canals and l)ridgcs on ]ilains. These are 
great licips to hcLler living. 

10. No seasi<h’ town can grow into a great 
port unless there is (a) (h'cp waU;r always; 
(h) ii .safe harbour; (r) a rpiick niean.s of 
l)riiiging g()()ds from the land and sending 
them away us they arrive by water. 

Activities and exercises.-—i. Hasu’ty these 
qmtions briojly.—Look them up wlicre 
necessary; 

(n) What are you, a hoy or girl of the 
mountains, coast or plain? 

(/^) A pliiinsnuin may earn more money, 
but 111 what ways is a man of the higli/ands 
belter off? 

(c) Name two minerals that roiuc from 
where you ]i\’c, If you know of none, iiaiue 
two kinds of earth that a workman would 
meet in digging ii deep trench in the road fur 
pipe laying, 

{( 1 ) Are there any nomads in England? 
If ,so, who are Lliey? 

(c) What j)orL did the most famous one- 
legged piralc in 1‘idion .sail from? 

(/) Wliercaboiils in T-ondon are die 
markets for the.se pioducls:—wool; grain; 
foreign jirodncc -sucli n.s leu, rubber and 
sugar; coal; hops; metals? 

2. Diagyaiiis. —JIakc three largo diagrams 
indicating mountain, plain and coast and 
illustrate each with suitable picLnres collected 
from newspaper idioLograplis; c,g,, aljiine 
,s()ort.s, liiglilanc! .sheep .srene.s, unloading 
shijis. Put in a.s many sairielies of occuiiatioii 
as [jossible, 

4, Many ideas Jilt' luDula'iiyh can be foiiiul 
in this section; till' faiiums liiglilimd tartans 
ai'e exi'elh'iU for wea\’ing, lisliing nets of 
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various mesh can be made and utilised for 
netball, goal posts or covers from birds in 
the garden. 

From ports and mines, working models 
more difTicuU in constriictiou can be made; 
c,g., cranes, grabs, trolleys* and elevators. 
The many types of coast also form a good 
subject for a series of models in papier 
mach^, 

4. Wrilleii work. —Subjects for further 
written work following research include:— 
The markets of London, a dockside scene, 
modern means of transport. 


5, Graphs. —Tho world's largest ports arc 
the world’s largest towns. Here are some 
with, the approximate population by the 
side. Find out the position of each and 
compare the sizes by means of coloured 
column graphs: 


Greater London 

7.500, 

000 

New York 

5,600, 

000 

Chicago 

2,700, 

000 

Buenos Aires 

2,300, 

,000 

Hankow 

1,600 

,000 

Calcutta 

1,500 

,000 


SECOND YEAR COURSE 

THE BRITISH EMPIRE 


LESSON UNIT I—THE SIGNIFICANCE 
OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE 

Introduction. —In introducing the story 
of the British Empire, it is suggested that 
the first periods be taken viewing the vast 
area as a whole not merely to impress upon 
the children the great importance in relation 
to the rest of the world as far as size, variety 
of natural regions, and peoples are con¬ 
cerned, but to create a sense of the bond 
uniting such far-fiung and differing peoples, 
the rclatinn.sbip with the Brilisli Isles and 
the uniqueness of the means of preserving 
that unity, A consciousness of fellowship 
will help to give a more sympathetic feeling 
when separate units come under considera¬ 
tion and will relieve the detachment and 
insular outlook that is often common in the 
study of peoples beyond these shores, With 
this idea in view, a summary of the ideals of 
government has been given to help as a 
guide. 

Following this, a plan is suggested by 
which the course of .study may be followed. 
The Instorical development of tlie British 
Empire is of course a study in itself, but to 


preserve the interests the salient facts are 
interposed at various suitable places. 

The link with the British Isles.—i. Slages 
in imperial life. —When it is said that the 
growth of the Empire has never ceased, it 
does not imply the addition of territories but 
it means that constitutional development is 
constantly proceeding. Three great stages 
mark the progress now acliievcd, They arc: 

(n) The period of trade expansion when 
England was merely an Atlantic imwcr 
excepting for a foothold in India. 

(ft) The period of territorial expansion 
which brought many raw materials within 
the Empire. 

(c) The rise of the great English-speaking 
commonwealths who have now by their own 
vigour developed into independent centros 
of British life, \ 

2. The association to-day. —In 1887, dele¬ 
gates from the Dominions came to London 
to the fmst Imperial Cnnfcrencc as repiv- 
scutatives of subordinate countries. In i(j37 
they came ns representatives of .sovereign 
nations, equal in status to Great BiiLain, 
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and, ill every sense of the word, irnlc- 
pendciiL. The cause of this yrcat change, 
that instead of separation has resulted 
in greater unity and strength, may be seen 
in the following extracts from siiecchcs of 
prominent statesmen, 

In the word,s of the Hon, R. G, Casey, the 
Treasurer of the Commonwealth of Australia, 
"It is practical politics. It is like belonging 
to a club whose members are friends and 
liavc the same background and habits and 
prejudice,?, So long as the British Empire 
exists so long shall we have a large measure 
of jicrsonal freedom,” 

Again, on April if), 1937, the Prime 
Minister (Earl Baldwin) broadcast a speech 
on The Responsibilities of Empire. He said, 
“For we, the peoples of the Empire, in onr 
relations with one another, liavc set an 
example of mutual co-operation hi the 
solution of onr problems such as, I believe, 
no group of nations has ever before achieved. 
We have demonstrated to the world in actual 
practice that dilTiculties can be resolved by 
discussion as they cannot be resolved by 
force. Our representatives meet in con¬ 
ference, not to ratify pronouncements of 
policy but to exchange ideas and by dis¬ 
cussing these ideas to arrive at a just measure 
of mutual agreement. In this wo find not 
weakness, bat strength. Tolerance creates 
confidence; and confidence harmony. 

"We have shown the world how a system 
based on these conceiitions can serve not 
only the domestic needs of countries which 
compose the Commonwealth, but those of 
the Commonwealth as a whole. May \ve 
not hope even to persuade other nations that 
the method of co-operation would be service¬ 
able on a .still wider scale? 

"Moreover tlierc is a fuiidainental dilfer- 
cnce between the CommonwcalLh and other 
political organisations, which should 
strengthen its power for good—and that i.s 
this. The Commonwciillh i.s founded on the 
conception that war lietwecn Us component 
parts is unthinkable, impossible—a con¬ 
ception as striking as it is new to political 
theory.'’ 


The study o£ the Emiiiro.- -It is suggested 
that this shnukl fall under tiuee main 
divisions: 

1. The sclf-gnvmiiiii^ doinininns of Canada, 
the Union of South Africa, Australia and 
New Zealand. (It is consulercd more con¬ 
venient to include the Irish Free State (Eire) 
in llic third-year coiir.se which contains a 
study of the British I.sles,) 

2. India and /lurnia,—India is not yet 
fully autonomous. Some parts of it consisL 
of native stales idled by princes niider 
British guidiiiirc w’hilsL the remainder, 
known as "British India,” was until recently 
niled by British I'opieseiitative.s, Under the 
new constitution of the All-India Federation 
of Self-governing Provinces which came into 
force in 1937, a imidi greater degree of 
independence has been given. For example, 
Provincial legislatures liave been given 
almost complete control over provincial 
subjects such as education, health, agri- 
cultiu’c, etc., whilst cenlrnl subjects such as 
finance, commerce, industries, and com* 
municatioiis arc controlled by tlie Central 
Government. Defence and foreign affairs, 
however, remain reserved subjects in respect 
of which the Viceroy is responsible to the 
United Kingdom Parliament and not lo the 
Indian Legislature, 

Much discontent is felt in India owing to 
these iTservatious, but it must lie rcmcni- 
bercil that here is a vast coimliy w’iLli an 
immense ilHlcratc population, with racial 
diflcrcnces givator than exist in luirope, 
and with many dilferent languages and 
creeds. 

The problem of welding this liuge and 
ancient civilisation into a self-governing 
unit is one of the greatest diflicuUic.s of the 
Empire, and particularly so as her jxisiLion 
as a bridge betwoen Asia and Europe iniikos 
her future of outstanding importance to the 
workl. 

3. Tlw Hyilish /)n.s'.s:t’.ss/fijis‘,—This is merely 
a name lot the dilferent Prolccloiatc.s, 
Dependencies and Crown Colonies, (he Man¬ 
dated Torrilorics, nnil llie various mililaiy, 
naval and rouHag stations which are 
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scattered in various parts and whose import¬ 
ance is altogether out of proportion to their 
size. 

Altogether they are about forty in number, 
and contain some 55 inilUoTi inhabitants of 
widely different races and religions whose 
well-being is the responsibility of the 
Colonial Secretary, 

The government of these areas, following 
the experience of centuries, is based upon 
the principle that the best external control 
cannot offer the satisfaction that is given 
by seU-govemment based upon the traditions 
of the people concerned. In the words of 
the Secretary ol State for the Colonics, May, 
1937, tlie aim is to "seclc out and strengthen 
what is good and permanent in the native 
institutions of the ‘nianifold peoples who 
arc in our care, and help them to the best 
of our ability tn manage their own affairs 
for themselves," 

The Mandated Territories mentioned above 
are former German colonies which together 
with certain areas in Asia, which had been 
ruled by Turkey, were, after the Great Wai-, 
divided between Britain, France and Italy, 
These countries were given a "mandate" 
from the League of Nations to rule the lands 
for the benefit of the natives with a view to 
giving them complete independence when 
they were fitted for it. The chief British 
Mandates -wore Iraq, Tanganyika and 
Palestine, and of these Iraq has already 
been given independence, The tlnion of South 
Africa holds the mandate for Soutli West 
Africa, and Australia the mandate for a 
part of New Guinea. 

Meinoi'y work. —i. The British Empire is 
file greatest union of nations in the world. 
It contains over a quarter of the world’s 
land area, nearly a quarter of the whole 
population, and covers almost every type 
of natural region and stage of civilisation, 

2. It is most famous for the closeness of 
the friendship although the various peoples 
look after tliomsclves. 

3. This i.s because Briti.sh people Jwvc 
learnt lo agree. They respect the ideas of 


others and do not try to force everyone to 
have the same opinion, 

4, Some parts of the Empire arc called 
DoiiiiiiioHs. These are strong and are quite 
separate, with their own government. 

5, Other parts such as Colonies and 
Protectorates still need some protection by 
the mother country, They look after 
theiTiselve.s as much as possible. 

6, The British Crown, represented by 
our king, is the symbol or sign of the freedom 
and goodwill that keeps the whole Empire 
Logetlicr, 

Activities and exercises.—i, QueHions for 
reference work and short answers; 

(^i) What parts of the Einpire arc in the 
intermediate or temperate zones? 

(6) What parts lie within the tropics? 

(c) India is not yet autonomous. What 
docs this mean? 

[d) Which parts of the Empire arc 
inhabited mostly by people of British 
descent? 

(<?) Who is the present Colonial Secretary? 

(/) Who represents the king in India? 

(g) Find two reasons why India is not a 
Dominion, 

(fi) The importance of some small part.s 
of the Empire is out of all proportion to their 
size. Write down six such places. 

2. Prepare a geography fiotehooh for the 
coming year. There should be a section for 
things to remember, a section for questions 
to find out and plenty of room for illus¬ 
trations, maps and graphs on their own pages. 
Ideas for decorating the cover can be found 
among the coats of arms of the British 
Empire, which are reproduced in this 
volume, 

3. A large map on the wall that can be 
gradually lilled up as the study of the 
Empire progresses could be made by eucli 
House, A template of the world, ]iotcbook 
size, is very useful for each pupil. 

4. For decorative work a frieze is very 
interesting. It could be gradually built up 
with moli/s from tire coats of arms mentioned 
above. 
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5, Suppose you were put in charge of tlic 
cL'lel)rations for Empire Day. Devise a 
suitable tableau tUat you would like. State 
the arrangement, costume, etc.; if yon think 
speeches would give more life and interest, 
write the words for your characters in the 
form of a little play. 


LESSON UNIT II—AUSTEALIA 

Introduction.—Eollowing upon the fii-st- 
year course, Australia is cmiiienUy suited as 
a starting point for more detailed work, 
Ill tliis laud almost every type of tropical 
and temperate life is rcpre.sentcd and 
consequently a natural step forward can 
be made without a wide gap to bridge. A 
new aspect given by the many years of 
remoteness of the continent that liave 
resulted in the existence of forms of life 
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nmnet in other parts of the world provides an 
additional interest. 

Among the aims in a series of lessons Uie 
outstanding points suggested are: (i) the 
diversity of climatic regions, (2) the vastiioss 
of the areas still uniioinilated, and (3) tlio 
present po.silioii as a modern country 
150 yeans after the first colonists had de- 
nuimced it as "a place so forbidding and 
hateful as only to merit execration and 
curses.” 

Ill the last respect the eliildren should 
come to nnderslaml Australia as an entirely 
iiidcpeiulcnt nation with its own ways of 
living and not as an Englaiiil of the snutiiern 
hemisphere. At the same time such signifi¬ 
cant marks as the preservaLioii of the old 
traditional holly and pudding on many 
tables in the blazing heat of a Christmas 
day, and the wigs of judges coloured by 
the summer heal, still betray deep-rooted 
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British instincts that time and distance 
cannot cfrace. 

Historical aspect—Australia was among- 
the last oE the large land masses of the 
world to remain undiscovered. This may 
seem strange, as the chain of islands sketch¬ 
ing between south-east Asia and Australia 
would seem to constitute an ideal bridge 
wlxich would lead naUirally to the discovery 
of that continent, The continent was, 
however, well off the normal trade routes; 
ships sailing from Europe, via the Cape, 
always followed a. irorthcrly course along 
the ciisL coast of Alrica before turning 
eastwards, whilst those sailing across the 


Pacific from Cape liorn used the trade wind 
belt which carried them well to the north 
of Australia. Thus, the mystery of Terra 
Australia Incognita, the land that had 
created geographical speculation amongst 
the Greeks and Romans and that had stirred 
the imagination of the thnistful nations of 
the sixteenth century, was not dispelled 
until January 26, 1788, when the British 
fiag was raised at Sydney cove and the 
foundation of European society in Australia 
laid. 

Previous to this the Dutch had made a 
tentative landing, but it was the British 
who brought to completion long ccnLurics 
of search, By the year 1770 Capt. Cook had 
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charted the coasts of eastern Australasia; fame and oveiwhelmint' vieloiy in tlui 
by 1774 he had proved the emptiness of the Mrilisli wool market within fifty years. An 
Sonlii Pacific and in 1802 tiic outUno. <d ago. of expUwers and s<\uaLU‘is followed; in 
the continent was established by Matthew 1815 an expedilion in search of new pastures 
Idiiulcrs. .sureceticd in reaching the crest of Llu' Hlno 

At the outset the English Government Mountain Plateau iiiul crossed the divide 
considered Australia "a very proper region towards the Kish River Valley, itiul in the 
for the reception of criminals," but Governor same year work Ivgan 011 a road joining 
Phillip, though carrying out hi.s duties as Sj^lncy to Bathurst. A fuiLlicM' search for 
gaoler in the midst of privation and squalor, pastures, combined with an :iltcinpt to Iiiul 
spoke with vision when he said, "Tlie loutcs which would link up Llie scattered 
country will pro\T. the most valuable coastal selLlcincnls, IlmI into the intcriur. 
acquisition Great Britain ever made." the most ludalile being I hat of Iiyi e who in 

Settlement soon began side by side with 1841 Iravelletl fnun /Vlelaide westwards 
penal colonisation and squatters gradually ahmg the Great Bighl inlo WVsloin Australia, 
pushed forward towards the eastern mountain and lliat of Bur ke !uul W'ills who in 
barrier, sncceedeil in ctossiug ihr conliiU'iil fiom 

In i 7 q 0 John MncArtlinr begun his south to north, 
experiment with sheep breecUng that hroiigliL Setlleinenl on LIu' basis of slicep fanning 
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was progressing slowly, but in 1849 gold was all classes, squatter, merchant, digger, farmer 
found at Bathurst. This led to a ‘'ruslx” and artisan. 

wiiich attracted many people, whilst further The various S/a(es in Australia developed 
discoveries at Ballarat and Bendigo brought between the years 1825 and 1890, For a 
still more settlers, and for a period of about long time there was no co-ordination between 
five years an average of over 300,000 them but it came to be realised that union 
emigrants left England for Australia each would be of advantage to all for reasons 
year. For many years Australia led the partly of defence, partly economic. Accord- 
woidd in gold production, but the real ingly, in 1901 the Commonwealth of Australia 


importance of the discoveries lay in the 
attraction of settlers, who when the "rush” 
died down remained in the country as farmers. 
Increasing demands for agricultural land by 
new settlers and cx-miners led to intense 
rivalry with the rich squatters who now 
owned big estates. After a iieriod, in which 
feeling became very bitter, a system of social 
control was gradually evolved that offered 
fair and reasonable conditions of living for 


WAS formed by which each state retained 
its Parliament with a Federal or Central 
Parliament to which reprcseulati\'^e5 were 
sent from each. Northern Territory is 
governed directly by the Federal Govern¬ 
ment which has its seat at Canberra (Plate 
XXV), the capital of Australia. Intense 
rivalry between the various large towns foi' 
the po.sition of capital of Australia had led 
to the choice of this town which is situated 


[JRipioiuiei by conriesy ef iJic Aiisiralim Trade Piiblicily Uoant. 
Plate XXVI, Austiialian Atps —View or AL\m Ranoe including itouNx Kosciusko 
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ill New SoiiLh Wales and is snn'ouiulod by 
a small area of Federal TeniUny. In i()27 
KiiiR Geoi-gc VI, then Dnkc of York, opened 
llie New Parliament House tliere, Plate XXV. 

Natural aspect,— 1 . Relief aiul drainago.-- 
Tliere arc tlirce well-marked relief divisions; 

(<i) The eastern highland area formed by 
the uidifL of an old eroded range that 
descends sharply towards llie coast and 
gently towards the interior. 

(/>) The ^c’cstcni plateau which rises st('('i)ly 
from tlie coastal plain t(j an average heigliL 
of 1,500 ft. and is marked by sncli higher 
altitudes as the Macdoimell and Musgrave 
Ranges. 

(c) The ceniml kntlaiuh tliat were (Jiice 
covered by the sea and drain to the (lidf 
of Carpentaria in the north, to the Murray 
river in the sonlh, and in the centre, an area 
of inland drainage, to Lake F.yn;, 

The rivers of Australia are relatively 
unimportant and many of tliem arc in 
reality mere series of pool.s durhig most of 
the year. 'Hie only large river wliieh main¬ 
tains its existence all the year is llie Murray 
but even this has a low summer level and 
entens the sea Ihroiigh a very sliallow outlet 
(Lake Alexandrina), 

Tlie northern section of the cenlral 
Imvliuids lorms a .'^Ijallow basbi, and is 1111 
important artesian area which extends from 
the Gidf of Carpentaria to the Murniinl)idgi'(: 
River, 

2 . Oliinate.—The climate of Australia is 
influenced by three nuiin factors; (i) lailiLudi- 
(tlie noj'iliern half lies witliiii tlie tropical 
zone), (2) The mountains arc near the 
east aud south-east coasts, (5) Tlie uni¬ 
formity of the coastline causes the sea to 
luLVc little effect upon tlie interior. 

Taken in general, in December (soulhern 
summer) the whole area, witli Ihe exeeplioii 
of Tasmania, lies in the belt of Liu; south¬ 
east trades. The dry interior becomes \'ery 
tiot, low pressure is esLablisheil over it :iii(l 
a "iiionsoon” ell'ecL is e\|ieriene( il in llie 
north coast. Jii July (soilllieni wiiitei) 


the ivind belts have mox'eil imrth and tin' 
southern coasts cousecimnitly come ivilhin 
the influence of the westerlies. 

Tliese conditions have resulted in the 
formation of six definite cliniatie, regions: 

{a) The tnjpicaJ north disliicTs with heavy 
.summer rains liroughL Ity the "monsdoii” or 
the soutb-cast trades, 

(/j) 'fhe desert of the eentral region and 
west eoasts. Only llie iiihrior is Irne desert, 
the reinihnder lining covered with acacia, 
saltlnish and other sei'iib. 

(c) The " Meibteiranean’' regions round 
Perth and Adelaide, 

(</) 'riui tiunpeiate grasslands of the east 
part of the Murray-Darling lowlands (the 
I)owns). 'fins sunmun' rain area lias the 
l).‘st grass in the coiitineiil, 

(c) Tlie east coast legioii of eucalyptus 
forest and grassland which has rain at all 
.seasons, 

(/) Tasmania, a deciduous forest arcsi, 
with an insular elimatu of the west-Fiiropean 

type. 

3 . Native life.-- Ono of the foaturos of 
Australia is tlie existence of many forms of 
lilc that have either disappeared or are 
extremely rare in other parts of the world. 
This is ]u‘ol)ably owing to her long dissociation 
witli the mainland, 

(ii) l’i’,"(V(//i'oa,- Alost of the plants are of 
the (Iroughl-resisting variety and ineliide 
euealypLiis and otlier gum trees, a great 
range of acacias, salllnisli and iiriekly pear. 
The last-named is a pest to fanners and 
cover.s an area cMpuil to lhat of the Hrilish 
Is1l‘.s, (iia.ss j.s iibiimlant ami in llie drier 
regions isiioLalile for the speed ami luxurious¬ 
ness of die growth after rains, followed liy 
rajiid disajipeaianee, 

Anintiils mid birds .—Tlie niosl leiuavk- 
al)l(‘ animahs are the marsupials or jicmeli 
bearers, aincmgsl wliii'h species of kangaioo, 
opossum, koala, are the best known. Other 
extraordinary (realnrcs, lialf bird, lialf 
animal, are the iitatypus aiul llie echidna, 
Plate XXVH, Kei)Lili‘S siieli as croeodiles, 
lizards aud .snakes are coiiimoii in llie iiortli 
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tRcfirttliicM b>' (Mirirs.v 0/ (he /liislrnlin)) Trnile l‘iiblicily Roiihl, 

I’LATB XXVII 


cast; and among Ihc birds, the flightless is still the same in social chamcLcdstics and 
ones, tlie emu and cassowary, the megapodes in material culture. lie belongs to the 

or mound builders, the lyre bird, the honey- hunting and food-collecting class, is contciiL 
eater, the l)ower-l)uilder and species of witU a wind screen of rough branches as a 

parrot arc outstanding, Plate XXVIII. siiclter and has no regard for clothing, 

Native pests are seen in termites in the Generally speaking he is friendly, ingenious, 

hot region.s and the dreaded .sheep worriers, a skilled tracker and observer of natural 
the Tasmanian devil and the dingo or wild life and practises a rigid and complex code 
dog. To these have been added the rabbit, of living. Unfortunately, lie cannot exist 
fox. sparrow, .starling and in Central amongst while people. Detribalised he 
Australia even the camel has been known to becomes a parasite and quickly deteriorates, 
liavc become feral. Thus, to-day, a mere 30,000 remain of the 

(c] —The Australian aborigine (Plate 300,000 in the year 3788. 

XX-IX) is a pigmented (but not black) Strong communities still exist in the 
wavy-haired descendant of people of the old nortli and here Rshing from a bank or 
stone age, andto-day, in natural suiTOundin^, dug-out canoe witli or without outriggers is 



[Kryifiiihiirif f>j' fi'NlIrfj' oUhf y Viiifi’ /'iiMutf)' 

l’i.Aiic XXVIII 


still pursued and the vise of LIic lioomenuij;, KockliumpUm lu Sik'IUti ’s (iulf, in im area 

the digging sticlc, tlie sliiekl and the club exteiuling to almviL :^()o luilrs from the coast, 

practised. IVyond lluil is a fringo, leading in the cast 

as far as C'juiktt)\vii and j)assi!ig into the 
Modern nspect.—lu the approach to great stretch of unprtiducLivo desert tiial 

Australia of to-day, in order lu present n may be termed a region of pinnrer bells 

wider outlook upon her pro.S|K‘iity and niaiiil}' roiilined to catlle rearing ajul sheej> 

importance in the world the position of carli farming, and. linally, :l norlluMn tropical 

of the main sources of wealth will be taken area unfavourable to close white settlement, 

as a whole rather than a comparative study 

of the continent in jiolitical nr natural 8. Sheop farming. --This i.s tlie t'cnnnioii- 
seclions. woallh's essential industry; I'ach slate is 

vitally concerned in it and inoic Hum 
1 . General survey. 'Tlie gnuitcrcciiKviilni- 70 per c<*nl of all ! land, mostly 

Lion of activity occurs arcmiid the I’erlli smilli of llie tniiiic. is hilu ii np witli docks, 

district and the soutli-casL region from To-iluy, fltK-lc owneis nuniher helwccii 85 
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[Refroduceil by eoiiriesy a/l/ie AiisfraHnii Trntfi Piibllelly IJoar/l, 
Plate XXIX. Aiiorigine Maxing a Stone Axe 


and 90 thousands and llic sheep as many 
as 115 millions, almost half of which ai'c to 
be found in New South Wales in the famous 
grazing lands of the Murray-Dailing river 
system, Merinos, prized for exceptional 
size and great wool-bearing qualities, arc 
the principal animals, though Southdowns 
and crossbred types are becoming more 
common in special districts for meat pro¬ 
duction. The common sa// hush of Australia 
provides excellent food for the flocks, and 
though pests and drought arc serious enemies 
the industry is the most flourishing in the 
world. 

Since the historic day in the year 1821 
when John MacArthur sold twenty-seven 
bales of wool in the market at Cornhill, 
London, the export has grown to an unprece¬ 
dented amount. The wool clip for llie year 
1937-1938 is estimated at a value of at least 
;^A,50,000,000 and the quantity for export 


at over 2^ million bales. Ever since 18G0 
Great Britain has been relieved of any depend¬ 
ence upon foreign wool, and to-clay more 
than thirty-six countries arc seriously con¬ 
cerned in the supply, Del ails of export in 
bales for 1937 to the six leading buyers 
are:—United Kingdom 1,067,688; Belgium 
440,674; Japan 286,628; France 277,428; 
U.S.A. 263,805; Germany 151,226, 

3 . Dairying and cattle rearing.—These are 
really two industries apart for there is a 
great distinction between the raising of herds 
for butter in the more equalde regions of 
New South Wales (Plate XXX) and Victoria 
and the rearing of beef cattle in the wide- 
spreading stations (some, several thousand 
square miles in area) of Queensland. Taken 
together there arc some 14 million animals 
in the continent, 70 per cent being utilised 
for meat and the rest for dairying. Of these 
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the principal dislribution is 44 per cenl in 
Queensland, 24 per cent in New South Walcs^ 
and 14 per cent in Victoria. Rairyinp is 
Australia's youngest primary industry aiul 
.since the appeal of the. council of the LcJiguc 
of Nations to improve nutrition among the 
huttcr-starvccl nations of Europe, it lias 
come into great prominence. AnstniUa 
provides ideal conditions for (lalrying; the 
cattle can remain in the open all the year 
jound; long hours of sunshine ]>roducc 
healthy stock and the butter is rich in 
vitamins. Intense clcvclojuncnt lias begun; 
English grasses and clovers have been 
introduced to improve poor pastures, the 
amount of butter fat produced by the stock 
greatly increased aud farms ai-e rapidly 
extending inland from along the coast. 

In Queensland, the piincijial beef cattle 
region, many difTiculties confront the farmer, 
the chiel being the distance of many stations 


from tiie ports (rownsvillc, Rorkliainptoii, 
Brisixiiic) and the pr>wily of the pasturage 
over wide areas owing to poor soil and 
drought. The water problem is partly solved 
by the boring of a large niiuiher of artesian 
wells, and in order to get the aiiliniils to the 
coast stock routes have lu'cn jiianned where 
grazing is availahh^ for the herds as they 
l)a.ss along. Since the iniroihietion ol chilling 
instead of freezing, the beef (’xi)oi't trade 
has increased eiioiinoiisly and now Sinitli- 
lield, the IxHuloii inarkcl, liiki's :iL leasl 
po per mit of the loliil Mi]>ply. 

.S’oMW sUilislics 0/ llir- yrnr 11)47. - Yield of 
ImUor fat in Ih. per cow- -Victoria j.p); 
New South W'idcs 140; Queensland uo. 
(Denmark 300.) 

lixpoi'ls 

Value ll’c’/g/;/ in 1,000 Ih. 

Ihittov £'9,000,0(10 Mutton iS: Eainh 208-525 
Meal £m.33'2.ooo Heel -.l.T 0 li 4 
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IReprodttced bytouriisy of the /I iisJwJidii Trade riibUcily Board. 

Plate XXXL Fruit-dryimc Lawn 


Great Britain takes almost the whole 
supply of Australian mutton and lamb and 
95 per cent of the butter, other customers 
being (i) for beef, Egypt, Malta and Japan; 
(2) for bacons and hams, the Netherlands, 
East Indies, British Malaya, the Pliilippine 
Islands, Hong-Koiig and New Guinea. 

4 . Wheat growing.—About 13^^ million 
acres, scattered through the region of winter 
rains, in West Australia, South Australia, 
New South Wales and Victoria and, with 
the exception of South Australia, over 100 
miles from the coast, arc devoted to wheat 
farming. Tasmania is too wet and little 
is done in Queensland owing to summer 
rains. The industry is flonrisliing, due partly 
to the case with which sheep can be kept in 
the wheat belt, partly to the excellent harvest 
conditions and partly Lo the railway system 
which now givc.s few farmers more than 


a twelve miles' Irani to the siding. Mechan¬ 
isation is growing in regions where weed 
control is dilTiculL or the instability of the 
weather at harvest time demands an intensity 
of labour, but for economical service tlic eight- 
or ten-horse teams still retain tlicir place. 

The main difficulty with Australian larmcrs 
is in making the crop pay whilst comparing 
favourably with prices obtained by the other 
great wheat-exporting countries, To meet 
this, poor soils arc treated with high grade 
superphosphate to incre.asc production, 
higher quality grains have been introduced 
and a system of bulk storage begun. Concrete 
silos have been erected in New South Wales, 
corrugated iron bulkheads in West Australia 
and concrete systems are in process in 
Victoria and South Australia, 

About half of the wheat raised is exported 
iutheforraof grain or flour, the quantity com¬ 
pared with that of other countries being;— 
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Years 1935-36, in million bushels: Canada exporlcil lo the IhiiliMl Kingdom. Af>p!es 
254'I; Argentine 69-9; Australia I03'i. rtnrf/>jws are grown in every state, especially 

in Tasmania and Victoria. Since the Knuiire 
6. Other crops.—Australia is the only Conference in 1936, wlicn standards of ([luiiity 

country where canc aiigai' is produced by were laid down and access to London markets 

white labour. Along the hot, moist coastal shared so that there would always be a 

fringe from the Richmond River in New supply of fresh Kinpirc-grown fruit available, 

South Wales to Port Douglas, Queensland, trade in the.se is now lirinly eslalilished, 

it is the chief crop of lo.ooo farmers; and Lastly, tlic export of canned fruit is of 
in Queensland, between Maclcay and Cairo, great importance, Apricots, pears, peaches 

whole towns arc dependent upon it. Further and cherrie.s, jams and jellies are. among 

south in the Murray basin and also in West the products and from Queensland there is 

Australia, omiiges and other citrus fruits a steady Iratin in pineapples, 

arc grown, and the MediteiTancan-Lyjrc 

regions, especially tlie irrigated Mildiira Sinlisiica of cxporls in 193(1 

district of Victoria, arc [amaii.s for their Pcar.s 5,()()(),()()0 bush. 

vineyards. In South Australia (by far the Apples .pooo.ooo bush, 

greatest producer), New South Wales and Sugar 4(10,000 Itins 

Victoria tlie industry in vineyard products Cainu'd Fruits 743 ,-loi cases 

has developed rapidly and the raisins. Dried Fruits 4 t>,''i 53 tons 

currants, tabic grapes and wines are largely Wme.s 3,709,627 gals. 
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[Rtprodmal by courtesy of the Australian Trade Ptiilicily Hoard. 
Plate XXXIII, Steel Works, Newcastle, N.SAV. 


Tlic forests of the continent arc mainly 
conlinccl to coastal districts, the continuity 
being broken by areas of jroor soil, They 
are not luxuriant and careless destruction 
by past settlers has resulted in the need for 
strict economy to-day and also, particulai-ly 
in New South Wales and Victoria, in a 
dangerous tendency for rapid aeolian erosion 
of the soil. The timber is mostly of a hard¬ 
wood type, the karri and jar-rali of south¬ 
west Australia and the giant eucalyptus of 
Gippsland, Victoria, being famous. Inland, 
the forests gradually pass into the savannalis 
and then into areas of malice scrub, salt 
bush and spinifex, 

6. Muiernls.—Au-stralia has been associ¬ 
ated with gold ever since the days when 
thousands of new colonists sought for riches 
at the strikes in Victoria, Queensland and 


Western Australia. After many years of 
success a period of apparent exhaustion 
followed until Science discovered new means 
of extracting the metal from ores once dis¬ 
carded. To-day the iiidustry is still healthy 
and upwards of ten million pounds’ wortli 
is produced yearly. Of this, Western 
Australia supplies 72 per cent with a weight 
of 846,000 oz., Queensland 121,000 oz., and 
Victoria 114,000 oz. Up to the end of 1936 
it has been estimated that ;£A,664,000,000 
worth of gold has come from Australian reefs. 

The extraction of base melats is also an 
important industry but tending to decline 
although the output in 1936 was valued at 
nearly ^^9,000,000. Broken Hill, New South 
Wales, is outstanding as the centre of a 
vemavkabltt deposit of silver-kad-xiue ore, 
Other districts in order of production are 
as follows: 
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Silver—lead—zinc Queensland, Tasmania 
Copi^er Tasmania, Queensland. 

Tin New South Wales, 

Tasmajiia, Qiieen.dand. 
Iron South Australia. 

Coal New South Wales, 

Victoria. 

Port Piric, South Australia, is the chief 
centre for refining the ores from Broken Ilill, 
the zinc concentrates being then despatched to 
Risdon, Tasmania, for recovering the metal by 
the electrolytic method. Newcastle, New SoiUli 
Wales, is tlie centre of the steel industry. 

7 . Secondary industries.—Tollowing njioii 
the development of natural resources, the 
growth of factory inilnslry became an econ¬ 
omic necessity to the well-being of the rising 
jiopuliitioTi. iTorn 1900 a rapid change took 
place in the distribution of labour and now 
whilst 500,000 people arc engaged directly 
in rural occupation, 520,000 work in factories. 
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The latter are mainly roiiccnlrated in the 
large cities of Mellimirne, Sydney aiul New- 
castk’, due to the presence of power resources 
(coal at Hunter river. New Soiilli Whiles, and 
lignite at Gippslaiid, Victoria), and to condi¬ 
tions of stal)le productivity. Altogether 
there are now .some 25,0110 faetorirs in the 
continent, 71 per cent being distributed 
through New South Whiles and Victoria and 
the remainder in order through Qiieen.slaiul, 
South Australia and to a much less ('xtent 
in Western Australia and Tasmania, I'roinin- 
ent aniongst the manufactured articles are 
paper pulj) and all types of papers and card¬ 
board, machinery, textile goods inehidiiig 
woolleii, cotton and rayon fabrics, chemicals, 
electrical e(]uipineiiL, motor ears and aero- 
])hmes, food jirochicts and many other 
neee.s.sitie.s for the ]it)mc. 

8. Transport.—A good railway service now 
connects all the main towns with many 



'V "I llif .ln3/r,i/ii()l I iii.fr /y./iirif, 
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connections to "outback country” lines. 
In general, the system or rafclier the six 
state-owned systems (five in the mainland 
and one in Tasmania) follows the contour 
of the coast, extending from Cairo, Queens¬ 
land, southerly and then westerly to Gcrald- 
ton, Western Auslralia, No railway as yet 
runs from north to south, hut from Darwin, 
Northern Territory, a line extends some 
400 miles south and then is connected by 
telegraph to Alice Si)rings in the interior of 
the coiUincnl, and thence to Port Augusta 
and Adelaide. One drawback, not only to 
proj)cr extension but also to continuity for 
passenger and goods traffic, is the existence 
of varying gauges in Die States, to standardise 
which would he an exceedingly costly under¬ 
taking, Competition with road transport is 
a problem of recent years although every 
advance has been made with regard to 
engines and equipment of the most modern 
pattern. 

With regard to wads, over such a vast 
area development is naturally slow. At 
present they can be divided into three 
classes: (r) The ‘‘outback” type where 
development is purely of a pioneer chai'aclcr 
and the going is frequently disastrous to 
the motor car. (2) Those in the settled niral 
productive areas where althougli tlie motor 
car has displaced the horse-drawn vehicle 
the .surface is still mainly natural. Fortun¬ 
ately most traffic occurs at harvest and shcep- 
slicariiig time when the wcatlier is dry and 
settled, (3) The modcim type that occurs in 
areas of close settlement, 

Altogctlicr out of a total of some 470,000 
miles of roads, 400,000 miles are still un- 
macadamisccl and only 500 miles are laid 
ill concrete. 

Air iransporl is eminently suited to a 
country such as Australia witli its vast 
areas of " difficult’' country. This has been 
fully recognised and an excellent system is 
now in service. To-day, 25,000 miles of 
I'oule link the whole of the coasts, cross the 
continent and are invaluable in conveying 
passengers and freight to and from mines 
and outback seLtlemcnts. A distance of 


10,000,000 miles is covered annually by air¬ 
craft, examples of the services being Perth- 
Adclaide; Dai win-Adelaide; Sydney-New 
Guinea; Brisbane-Siiigaporc; Brisbane- 
Sydney-Melbourne-Adelaide; Sydncy-Auck- 
land (New Zealand) and daily from Melbourne 
to Hobart. 

9 . Ports and overseas trade.—All the great 
capital citie.s of Australia—Brisbane, Sydney, 
Melbourne, Adelaide, Perth and Hobart wiDi 
Darwin as the administrative centre of 
Northeru Territory—arc seaports witli the 
exception of Pcrtli, which has Fremantle, 
and Adelaide, which has Port Adelaide. Of 
these, Sydney is the greatest with a port 
traffic equal to one-third of that of London, 
and Melbourne second, with a quarter of the 
volume. 

Trade since the extremity of the depression 
in 1931-32 has made a remarkable recovery. 
In 1937 some twenty shipping liiic.s brought 
II million tons of cargo from Europe, Asia 
and America and a fleet of 5,000 vessels was 
engaged in interstate coastal traffic. Exports 
of the year amounted to £A,146,000,000 
(50 per cent approximately to U,K,) and 
imports to £90,000,000 sterling (40 per cent 
from U.K.) giving a surplus balance of about 
£35.000,000 sterling. 

It can thus be seen that Australia may 
be proud of her position in the Empire, 
There is yet one problem to overcome; her 
population of nearly seven millions is quite 
inadequate for .such a vast dominion. 
National pride in the soundness of tlic 
95 per cent of British stock seeks to retain 
that proiwrtion but it has been found very 
difficult for adult emigrants to succeed in 
a country where conditions are totally 
different from those experienced in 
England. 

At present the best solution to the problem 
appears to be in the foundation of schools 
such as the Fairbridge Farm School for child 
emigrants where children gradually become 
accustomccl to Die Australian climate and 
outlook before venturing on their own 
account. 
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New Guinea.—New Guinea, separated from 8, Gold of great value is still mined in 


Australia by shallow seas, is traversed by 
mountains and experiences an equatorial 
climate, The inhabitants, Papuans, a woolly¬ 
haired race, cultivate crop.s such as coconuts, 
bananas and sago, or live by fishing. Over 
14,000 natives arc employed by the European 
population of some 1,200 and important 
exports arc coconut products, gold, rubber, 
and trochus shell. 

The region consists of three political units. 
The westcni part is a Dutch colony; Papua 
in the south cast is ruled directly by Australia; 
whilst a former German territory in the 
north east is now administered by Australia 
under a mandate from the League of 
Nations. Port Moresby, tlio chief port, is 
linked with the mainland by sea and air 
lines. (See First Year's Course, Lesson 
Unit VIII,) 

Memory work. — i. The chief credit for 
linking Australia to the British Empire 
belongs to Captain Cook who discovered 
the position of the continent, and to Matthew 
Flinders who dctcTinincd its shape. 

a. Colonisation^ at first, spread from a 
convict settlement on the cast coast but did 
not extend far westwards owing to the 
mountains. 

3. Great minibera of people came with the 
gold rush to Victoria in the year 1851 and 
then os'er tiiirty ycais later to Western 
Australia. 

4. The foundations of success were laid 
by the successful breeding of merino sheep 
(now 115 millions in the Dominion), 

5. A dominion is an independent country 
of the British Empire that governs and 
supports itself without any outside help. 
The king is represenLed by the Governor- 
General, 

G. Tire Australian natives or aborigines 
are dying out as they canjiot live mhimlly 
amongst white people, 

7. A great variety of products can be 
grown in Australia; regions of tropical, 
Mediteimncan and warm temperate types 
of cliniaLe exist in the continent. 


Australia but it now is extracted by chemicals 
from rock and is seldom found in the pure 
state, 

9. Nowadays as many j^eoplc earn their 
living by working in the factories of big 
towns as arc occupied in the farming lands, 

10. Although Australia badly needs more 
British people, it is difficult for adult emi¬ 
grants to succeed unless they become used 
to the climate quickly and learn new ways 
of living and farming quite different from 
those in England. 

Activities and exercises.—i. Qiiesiions. 

(a) It is a risky thing to introduce jicw 
creatures into Australia uncontrolled, because 
they often become pests. Why is this? 

(b) What is there particularly clever in, 
the make and use of a boomerang? 

(c) Why were many of the early colonists 
called squatters and why are Australian 
tramps known as sundowners? 

(i^) There arc large openings in the Great 
Barrier Reef through which ships can pass. 
They were not worn by the sea, so wliy was 
coral not formed at those points? 

[e] How do people know where to look 
amongst the rocks for gold? 

(/) What is the real value of building silos 
in such great areas as Austialia? WhaL 
types of silo are used in England? 

(g) How many towns can you find in 
Australia named after those in the lii'itish 
Isles? 

(/f) What is the difference between £ 
sterling and ^ Australian? 

2. Draw up a poster inviting new colonists 
to Australia, Be sure to represent without 
overcrowding the opportunities the continent 
offers, 

3. Make a coloured diagram of Australia's 
chief imports from and exports to the United 
Kingdom for a year-. The figures represent 
approximately the value in thousands of £’s. 

Imports. —Machinery i-q; iron and steel 
goods 2-9; motor cars and parts I'G; chemi¬ 
cals 1-5; cotton goods 5'3; woollen goods 
I'l; paper and books 2-2; artificial silk i-i. 
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Exports: —BuLtcr 7-2; wheat and floiii 
f)'.].; mutton 4'2; apples i-G; beet 2'i; wool 
I4'3; lead i-8; rabbits *5. 

4, Australia olfcrs many subjects for handi¬ 
craft projects. One of the be.sL laifflit illus¬ 
trate Australian life from the stockman nr 
minc*r in the outback to the dockside worker 
in Sydney, From tropical heat to temperate 
warmth includes a fjrcat raiif'c of activities 
for models, pictorial map.s, collections, etc. 

5. Wi'itc a descriptioir of a railway journey 
from FerLh to Bri.sbane, Look up the roiiLo 


on a map, And out the hui^th of lime it 
takes and thcji from your knowled^n; of 
Australia f,Mve an idea of the f^rcat stretches 
of country and tlie uotal)le chauh^'S in 
scenery, 


LESSON UNIT III-NEW ZEALAND 

Introduction.--A study of Nenv Zealand 
follows naturally upon that of Australia, a 
I'cady approach bein^Miffercd by the similarity 
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in geographical position, history of colonisa¬ 
tion, and ill certain, forms of life, whilst 
contrasts occur in point of size and in the 
general type of climate as opposed to a 
variety of conditions. 

If a study of the British Isles has been 
undertaken at a previous period, the position 
of these islands in the northern hemisphere 
forms a convenient means of comparison 
with that of New Zealand in the southern. 
Following upon this, known facts of relief 
and climate can be readily applied and the 
effects deduced upon a country much less 
disturbed by the coniplc^^ity of conditions 
existing in. the old world. 

The notes for reference in this section 
follow natural regions rather than climatic, 
the climate being more generalised and the 
former not likely to cause confusion by 
their number as in the case of large areas. 

As with Australia, it is important for the 
children to understand the independent 
outlook of the people of this Dominion, 
but a feeling that is infused with loyalty 
to the British Crown and pride in their 
membership of the Britisli Commonwealth 
of Nations. 

Historical aspect.—Although climatically 
more favourable for the white man than 
Australia, remoteness in the days of the 
sailing ship kept New Zealand in obscurity 
for.many years. Tasman chanced upon the 
islands first in 1642 but it was left to Capt. 
Cook {1768-1780) to map the coasts. Even 
so England would have nothing to do with 
the land and it was left excepting for 
occasional visits of sealers and whalers and 
then missionaries until the middle of the 
nineteenth century, In 1840 interest was 
aroused and an. expedition sent to pacify 
the natives and annex the country to 
Australia. As new colonists arrived, dis¬ 
agreement over land purchase caused serious 
warfare but eventually peace was restored 
and government began to take shape. The 
gold rush of 18G1 brought a great increase 
in the white population and through many 
vicissitudes the new country gradually won 


its way to prosperity and dominion status 

in igai- 

Natural aspect.— 1 . Physical.—The islands 
lie 1,200 miles south cast of Australia ou a 
steep submarine ridge which divides north¬ 
ward into three branches, one connected 
withNew Caledonia and New Guinea, another 
with the New Hebrides and the Solomon 
Islands, and the third with the Fiji and 
Tonga Islands. 

The main mountain chains which run 
from north east to south west are compara¬ 
tively recent, and consequently the region 
is subject to volcanoes and earthquakes, 
There is a large volcanic plateau between 
the fold mountains of North Island and the 
ancient Auckland Peninsula, rock similar to 
the latter also being found in the Otago 
plateau of South Island. 

Lastly there are the alluvial plains which 
are not very extensive, the chief being the 
Cauterbiii'y Plain of South Island. 

The coast line of New Zealand shows very 
varied methods of formation. The southern 
pari of Cook Strait and the Auckland penin¬ 
sula are good examples of fault coasts where 
the sea has filled up the sunken areas giving 
an indented coast line. The south-west 
coast of South Island is a typical fjord 
coast, caused by glacial erosion combined 
with faulting. Finally, the west coast of 
North Island and the east coast of South 
Island ai‘e good examples of coast lines 
formed by the deposition of sediment, 

Lakes are numerous in both Islands. Those 
of North Island occupy craters of extinct 
volcanoes or were created by lava-flows lying 
across the valleys, In South Island they are 
generally glacial in origin and arc found in 
hollows or in moraine-dammed valleys, 

Most of the volcanoes in Northern Island 
are in their final stages of activity and take 
the form of geysers and hot springs, whilst 
others .such as Mount Egmont are now 
extinct. 

2 . Climate.—New Zealand is a typical 
example of a countiy having an insular 
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temperate climate. Conditions arc mild ai\(l 
equable, with a rauffc of only io° between 
summer and winter heat, and arc eminently 
suitable for white jicopJc, Rainfall is moderate 
and occurs at all seasons witli, the west of 
South Island having the heaviest since in 
this part the prcvailiiij^ weslcrlics have to 
cross the Southern Alps. 

3 . Native life.—As in Australia, long 
separation from the rest of the world has 
rc.snUed in many nim.sii!il fealiiros; 

(rt) Vc^ctalion .—The appearance of the 
flora lends the scenery a character entirely 
of its own. The oncc-lu.xurianL evergreen, 
forests have been ruthlessly destroyed in 
many parts by early settlers but, red and 
wliitc pines and evergreen beeches are 
chaiiictcristic of South Island, and kauri 
pines (a valuable commercial timber) and 
tree ferns of North Island, In the drier 
eastern plains of South Island coarse grass 
has now been, replaced for grazing purposes 
by European varieties but in similar regions 
in North Island bracken and fern forests are 
still widespread. 

[li] Animals and hinh .—Animals are extra¬ 
ordinarily rare, the only ones in existence 
Ijc'/ng the wild dcsccijdanls of iifawi dogs 
and rats until the iiUroduction of the 
European sheep, hor.se, cow, dog, etc. Birds 
are more numerous; the ilightless kiwi and 
kakapo arc still found and aUo the kea, an 
Alpine hawklike parrot, and coastal ones, 
such as the penguin and coriuoraiiL. 

(c) j\Ian .—The Maoris of New Zealand arc 
a line, intelligent race coining from seafaring 
Polynesian stock who made a general 
settlement on the islands during tiic four¬ 
teenth century. In many respects they had 
reached a fairly high standard of civilisation 
before the arrival of the white man. Their 
social organisation uiuler chieftains, their 
method of culLivalLon and their artistic 
ability were all well advanced, At first, to 
prc\'ent con/i.scaLioii of their tribal Jaiul.s, 
they put np a .spirited resistance, to the 
invasion of Llie whites; IniL liiey have now 
.settled down amictilily and liavi; lakeii 


advantage of llio cdiicatioiud and other 
facilities provided so that they now play 
an important jiart in llu; life of Liu: Dominion, 
inrinding among tlieir ranks many notable 
doclor.s, kiwyei.s and cabinet minisler.s. 

Ill-day tile JIaori population numbers 
some 8o thousands compared with million 
whites, die tendency being for an inler- 
iniiigling of the races eventually. 

Regional study. - -For convenient .study llie 
.si.v wcJJ-inai-ked naliiraJ regions of Die 
country will he taken in order, Die first four 
being in North Islanil and the others in 
South Island. 

1. T/tc hij’hland arcif. -The region, sparsely 
populated, is mainly devoted to sheep 
rearing and is served by the port of Napier. 

2. 'i'/ic Ancfiland peninsula is the wannest 
region of New Zealand and fruits of Mediter¬ 
ranean type—oranges, lemons and grapes-- 
are common, D.airyiiig i.s very imporliint 
owing to the. suitability of the climate and 
the volcanic soil. The farms, usually less 
Ilian 100 acre.s, arc organised on highly 
scientific lines, and by means of a co-operative 
system of marketing the ex]jorL of hullcr 
and cheese has become second only to that 
of Demna/k and Hnlhtnd icspo.div(}]y. 'ru'o- 
tliirds ()l British imiiorled cheese now comes 
from New Zealand and oiic-tliird of the 
butter. 

DLlier products of the region are gold, 
found ill reefs; Kauri gum, dug from the 
earth as the fo.ssilised remains of ancient 
forests; and phonniiiin, a native flax from 
inar.sliy (li.slricl.s tliat i.s used for tlie manu¬ 
facture of rope and twine. 

Auckland, the centre of the region, is the 
largest town in New Zealand, It has a 
waterfront on both coasts and i.s an important 
seaport with ships coming from Sydney, 
'N'ancoin’cr and Panama. It exports dairy 
jirodiicc, mutton and wool, 

d. TJu' volciiiiic tiyt'a is an oroiioniically 
uiiimpoilant region owing to Die jioi'erly 
of liu' dry, infertile soil, 

d. 'J'lir pUiins. -'-Dairying is 

again the inosl important occupation here, 
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the chief centres being Wanganui, New 
Plymouth and Palmerston North. Welling¬ 
ton, the capital of New Zealand, is the 
chief port and .shares most of the foreign 
trade with Auckland. 

5. The Southern Alps .—^This region of 
folded momitaiiis is thickly forested on the 
windward slopes owing to the heavy rainfall. 
Hydro-electric power is among tire chief 
resources of this region, its development 
having been facilitated by the numerous 
waterfalls and tlie lakes, which act as 
natural regulators. Dairying is being 
developed on the Westland plains, and the 
coalfields round the ports of Greymonth and 
Westport give rise to one of the largest 
industries in the country. 

6. The plains .—These can be subdivided 
into four areas; 

(а) The Olago plains formed of ancient 
rock permit .sheep rearing in the hilly areas 
and aral)le farming on the lowlands, Wheat, 
oats, barley and fruits are grown in the 
valleys, irrigation being somcliines necessary. 
Dunedin is the port for this region. 

(б) The eastoni coastal plains .'—^Thesc pro¬ 
vide not only some of the most famous sheep 
pastures in the world (Canterbury district) 
but also the most important arable region 
of New Zealand, 

ScienLihe breeding and the provision of 
suitable fodder crop.s have brought the 
shccp-rcariiig industry to the fourth place 
among the world's producers. Over 31 
million animals arc kept in the country and 
the proclucLion of u’ool (130,000 tons) com¬ 


pares very favourably with Australia’s 
440,000 tons. Mutton and lamb exports also 
supply half the requirements of the United 
Kingdom. 

Wheat is tire most important cereal and 
80 per cent of the total crop of Now Zealand 
is produced in this part, a high yield per 
acre being obtained, 

Christchurch with its port of Lyttleton is 
the chief centre of the area and is a finely 
planned modern city, 

(c) The Banks peninsula is a district of 
heavier rainfall and dairying is accordingly 
more prominent. 

(rf) The northern plains avonud Nelson and 
Blenheim form the final .section. Sheep and 
cattle rearing are again the main occupations 
though apples and pears arc exported in. 
considerable quantities. 

General notea.—In general, New Zealand 
is a small and wealthy country eminently 
suited to agricultural and pastoral pro¬ 
duction, Her export trade, the largest in the 
world per head of population, is very largely 
dependent upon the results of dairying and 
sheep rearing, and her purchasing power 
upon the prices received in world markets. 
The fluctuations of recent years have 
demanded a closer attention to home 
manufactures and consequently many second¬ 
ary industries arc now in operation, so that 
with the exception of such articles as steel, 
cotton goods, rayon fabrics, porcelain, rubber 
tyres and complicated machinery she is now 
self-supporting. 


Some Statistics eor the Year 1936-37 


General Items 
Factories 5,538 

Wheat (bush.) 7,168,963 

Oats (bush.) 3 j 525 . 43 t> 

Cattle 4,389,101 

Pig.s 802,419 

Horses 277,799 


Imports in Million £ 
Motor cars & parts 5*5 
Iron and Steel 47 
Machinery 3-1 

Electrical Machinery 2-4 
Textiles 6'4 

Oil and PeLrolcnm 2'4 


Bxi'OUts in Million £ 


Wool 

13‘3 

Butter 

15 ‘3 

Frozen meat 

I 3'2 

Cheese 

5 'I 

Hides and Skins 

. 3'3 

Gold 

1-4 
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Memory work.—i. New ZcJiluiul is very 
youiiy es a nation, as real colonisation dkl 
j)ot begin nntiJ tlic nikklle of the ninclcpiilU 
century, 

2, East Cape is almost 180“ longiliulc, 
that is, halfway round the world from 
Greenwich, 

3. Nortli Island is lanioiis for its many 
volcanoes, Bcyscrs and hot springs. Kork 
of recent formation is often, like this. 

4. Tlic cliiu[itc is somewhat wanner than 
that (jf Great Ihitain and the brave icrs/ 

bring more rain to the west of 
yoiitli Island. Otherwise both coiintriw arc 
insular and temperate and therefore iniuh 
alike. 

5, The natives or Mauris are au iulelliKcnt 
people and some can take their place ciinally 
with the white man, 

(). At present New Zealand is mainly a 
sheep-roaring and dairying country. Coal 
mining in South Island is a very iinj)orlanl 
iiulusti'y. 


y. The chief e.\porls to the LFuited King¬ 
dom are Imlter, wool, fiozcn jueat (nnitton 
and beef), cheese, liiiles and .skins, and gold. 

Activities and exorcises, -r. Qucsliuns: 

(«) Write down tlu' latitude of Great 
Ihitaiu and also that of New ZeaUiml, 
What fact of cltiiiate do these re.'.iihs tell 
you? 

{b) When it is said that rr)cks lire rccoif, 
about how long ago does tiiis mean? 

(c) You do Jiot hear nnirh about New 
Zisilaud rivers. Wliy is (his? 

(d) Wliy arc lUtue few tt)wiis on the west 
coast of New Zealand? 

(c) Wliat weH-kuown product lias the 
kiwi as the trademark? 

(/) Can you think of a reason wliy there 
are no native wihl animals in New Zealand 
and yvl )>leiity of birds? 

(g) What arc the wiirini^ forties? 

(A) Wbat inonlli is haiA’est tiiuo in New 
Zealand? 



liy Kiulltwijlh, /.-r .V.-;.' /Ii.if.iu.l. 

l'i..vn: XXXV. Mkat in Coi.n SimO': 
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2. Make two coloured diagrams, one 
showing the chief imports and the other the 
exports of New Zealand (details in text). 

3. For liandwork, here arc two projects: 
[a] A group of models in plastic material 
indicating geyserland and iiiclnding active 
and extinct volcanoes, hotsprings and geysers; 
{b) a series of models showing the value of 
the kauri pine. From the wood of the latter, 
boxes and cases for butter, cheese and apples 
are made and the gum is used in making 
varnishes, linoleum, etc. 

4, Draw a map of the Pacific Ocean to 
show the main trade routes connected with 
New Zealand, Here arc some facts as a 
guide; the figures represent approximate 
mileage; Aucklancl-HonoKilu (4,700); Hono- 
hUii-VancQuvcr (2,790); Wellington (Auck- 
laiKl)-Panama (7,570); Welllngton-South- 
ampton via Cape Horn (c3,66o); Welling- 
ton-Mclbournc (1,520): Auckland-Sydiiey 
(1,500); Aucklaiid-Fiji Islands (2,000). 

5, Write an article for the scliool magazine 
or the geograpkical circle contrasting the 
two races, Maori and Aborigine, 


LESSON UNIT IV~THB UNION OP 
SOUTH AFRICA 

Introduction.—In this lesson unit, besides 
those for the Union of South Africa notes 
have been, given dealing with outside 
territories. This is in order to permit a 
comprehensive survey, if desired, of a 
complete area in which conditions of living 
are in many ways identical. 

Sorith Africa in her historical develop¬ 
ment is different from all the other dominions, 
three separate peoples, each of great import¬ 
ance, being concerned in the achievement 
of the present day, 

As a means of study different from the 
ordinary approach through natural regions, 
the characteristics and work of each race 
might be followed leading to the welding 
together of the more influential sections and 
the birth of a new nation, Tims a study of 
the rural Afrikaner, illustrated by farming 


life in the dorps, would show his conservative 
frame of mind, lus contempt for disturbing 
innovations and his traditional apprehension 
ol the natives, taken altogether a very 
strong force in the destiny of the country, 
At the opposite pole the modern outlook can 
be observed in the highly organised fruit 
and sheep farms witli their irrigation, and 
schemes to satisfy the demands of foreign 
buyers, or in the activity of the mines and 
industries with the uprising, well-planned 
towns fully equipped and served in, the 
most up-to-date manner, Lastly, the position 
of the natives affords a very interesting 
study. On the one hand is found a sprinkling 
of highly educated men and on the other a 
great mass of ignorant unskilled workers. 
Many live in their own villages near to the 
traditional habits of their forefathers; many 
work upon farms and in the mines and 
homes of wliite men, The opposing attitude 
of the white people can be observed from 
the following conditions on two neighbouring 
farms. On one of them the farmer at his 
own expense Itacl built a school for native 
children in which his wife weekly gave 
many hours of unpaid service, The other 
was offered for sale and the following 
advertisement appeared in the newspaper; 
“Lot 28. Piggeries and Kaffir quarters. 
The piggeries arc in e.xcellent condition," 

Historical aspect.—The Union of Sov\th 
Africa i-epreseiits the only dominion of the 
British Commonwealth in which white 
settlement was already well developed before 
the advent of the British colonist, 

For many years after the famous fifteenth 
century voyages of Bartholomew Diaz and 
Vasco da Gama to the most southerly point 
of Africa, the Cape (Plate XXXVI) was 
regarded mainly as a useful halfway port of 
call for Portuguese and Dutch shipping to 
the far cast. Then in the seventeenth century 
the Dutch formed a trading settlement that 
gradually developed into a farming area in 
which the unskilled labour was jicrfonned 
by native slaves. During the war with 
Napoleon, England decided to wrest the 
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[RepmUuced by courtesy oj II. Diiticdii Abraham, Esq. 
Plate XXXVT, Cape Peninsula, with Cape Town and Table Mountain 


colony from the Dutcl\ allies of the French 
as a valuable stage in the route to India, 
and after the peace of 1814 it was purchased 
from Holland for £6,000,000, Trouble quickly 
arose through misguided methods of control 
and failure to agree with the colonists’ 
attitude towards the natives, 'flic abolition 
of slavery with inadequate compensation 
was the culminating point and in the Great 
Trek of 1835-1837 some 10,000 Dutch 
farmers or Eoers detcimincd to risk native 
hostility rather than put up with the hated 
British rule, Inclepciidcnl repubhes were 
formed known as the Orange Free State, the 
Transvaal and Natal, but the needs for 
defence against the warring natives and the 
bad treatment of incoming British colonists, 
especially after the discoveries of diamonds 
in 1867 and tlie rich gold deposits in 1886, 
made British interference iiccessaiy. War 
was the inevitable outcome and lliough 


eventually the Boors were defeated, the 
very wise step was taken of granting them 
self-government, This led to far more 
amicable relations and in 1910 tlio four 
provinces united to form the Union of Soutii 
Africa, now enlarged by the mcindaLcd 
tcrritoiy. 

Wiilc political unity was shaping, David 
LKungstonc between the years 1849 and 
1873 was carrying out bis nreinorabic woric 
ill solving much of the geographical mystery 
of Africa. His crossing of the Kalahari 
Desert, the exploration of the Congo Basin 
and the discoveries of Lake Nyasa and the 
Victoria Falls arc landmarks in the history 
of the development of the country. 

To-day, the country's prosperity bears 
testimony to the tremendous cntciprise of 
the colonists in developing the iiniiicnsc 
natural riches that seem as bonntllcss as the 
veld. The achievement is a tribiiLc to the 
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.miccess(ul unity of the two iiiccs now liimly 
welded and imbued with the common desire 
lo build their own nation and solve their 
own problems, 

Naturnl aspect.— 1 , Pliysical.—As a whole^ 
South Africa is an elevated region rising in 
terraces from a niirrow coastal plain lo a 
high plateau, notable for its undulating plains 
broken by Hat-Lopped, steep lulls and its 
eastern rim of liigh mountains, the Drakens¬ 
berg. Numerous rivers Jind their .sources 
among the irregular formations of liills and 
as they leave the plateau for the coa.^;t 
waterfalls prove a severe handicap lo 
navig.Uion. 'I’lvc /faiuhesi, wliicli is the 
most important river, is navigable in dilfereiiL 
sections .separated from each other by falls 
or rapids. Of these the Victoria Falls. 
357 ft. liigh and about a mile wide arc the 


most famous. The I.iiiipopi) is navigalile 
only for the last huiulred miles of its coiirsi! 
and the lower course »)[ the Otangc river 
lies in a desert regiijii wliere most of the 
\rater is lost by evajioralion. 

2 . CliincitG.—Most (h South Africa lies in 
the south-east tiadc-wiud belt all tlu; year. 
This results in tlie east euasl Ivaving a lieavy 
rainfall whilst the west is occ\ii)ii‘tl by the 
Kalahari Desert. 'I'lie warm Mozainlrujue 
current which runs down the east .slinrcs 
increases the humidity of this pai t but 
on the west roast the cold Ih-ngucla current 
llowing north increases the aridity of llu; 
desert coasts, since any \vin<ls blowing 
inland are rolrbed of tlioir moisture in 
passing o\’er cold water, Such preciiiltaLioii 
u.s there is generally occurs in the, form of 
fog. The plalean gets most of its rain in 
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Slimmer when the high temperature causes 
low pressure which draws the damp trades 
further iiiland. The district immediately 
round Cape Town experiences a Mediterranean 
type of climate as in winter the westerly 
wind licit covers the area and brings rain. 

Temperature wliich does not vary very 
greatly between summer and winter is 
fairly uniform over the whole area as the 
effect of closer proximity to the equator is 
counteracted by increasing elevation towards 
the north. South Africa is famed for its 
sunshine, eight or nine hours a day being 
usual all the year round. Distance from the 
sea, however, results in many parts of the 
interior having a large diurnal range of 
temperature and night frosts are common. 

3. Native life. 

{<z) Vegeialion .—Owing to the low rainfall 
and the rapidity of drainage and evaporation, 
South Africa has few forests, the greater 
part lieing covered with various types of 
grass or low bush. The variety conforms 
with well-marked climatic regions that may 
be conveniently divided as follows: 

(i) The c^'c^greell forests of Mediterranean 
type, though similar in species to that of 
south-west Anstialia, that clothe the sea¬ 
ward slope.s of the Cape Province ridges. 

(ii) The sub-tropical forests nf the wetter 
coastal belt stretching from Port Elizabeth 
through Natal and Zuliiland, but now 
largely destroyed to make room for planta¬ 
tions of sugar cane, bananas and oranges. 

(iii) The tropical grass and savannah land 
of the northern Transvaal where the trees 
inchidc species of mahogany, baobab, and 
acacia with palms in the river valleys. 

(iv) The temperate veld of the soutliern 
part of the plateau where the rolling grassy 
plains have been found well suited for cattle 
and sheep rearing and the wetter parts for 
the cultivation of maize. 

(v) The desert and semi-desert areas. In 
this region three distinct tyi^es arc prominent. 
Firstly, there is a part ol the Kalahari with 
a rainfall of from 5 to 15 in. a year that 
supports coarse grass, scrub, and succulent 


plants such as euphorbia and aloes. Sheep 
and cattle of a poor quality are pastured in 
favourable districts. Secondly, there is the 
Namib or western coastal desert which h 
the most arid of all; and lastly, there are the 
di'y plateau.^ known a.s the Karroos which 
receive thunder showers in summer causing 
a quick growth of grass and a brief flowering 
of bulbous rooted plants. Otherwise there 
is little vegetation but thornbush and other 
drought-resisting plants. 

(6) Animals and birds .—'South Africa 
abounds in wild life though the larger 
animals arc becoming more and more con¬ 
fined to the four great national parks, ol 
which the Kruger National Park of the 
north-cast Transvaal is famous. The lion, 
elephant, leopard and zebra arc frequent; 
also the crocodile north of the Tugcla river. 
There are no bears or deer but many varieties 
of antelope ranging from the tiny mipiti to 
the eland. Two animals peculiar to the 
country are the springbok and the* black 
wildebeest, Monkeys and baboons arc com¬ 
mon, the jackal and Cape hunting dog 
represent the canine race, and the curious 
aardvark is frequent. There are over 350 
species of reptiles in the country and thous¬ 
ands of insects including tire mantis (the 
Hottentot god), the termites and tsetse fly, 
Of the birds, the European migrants arc 
well known; others include the jackass 
penguin (representing the Antarctic regions), 
the secretary bird (protected for its snakc- 
kiUing habit), the ostrich and many varieties 
of parrot, hornbill and birds of prey. 

(c) Peoples .—The most primitive native 
races are the Bushmen, who were probably 
tlie firet inhabitants of South Africa but wlio 
are now confined to the deserts of the south 
west where they depend on hunting for a 
livelihood; and the Hottentots, who live on 
the desert margins of the Kalahari where 
they engage in cattle rearing and a primitive 
form of agriculture, 

Far more advanced arc the 6| million 
Bantus who were invaders from the centre 
of the continent and include many pcoplc.s 
such as the Zulus (Plate XXXVIII), tkc 
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Jkehuanas and tlic Basutos, 
ami who live ])y cattle roaring*' 
and agriculture, Tlicsc people 
are now largely confined to 
re, serves, which are constantly 
nvGi’ilowing owing to increasing 
population and to the 
primitive inctliods of fanning 
employed by many o[ the 
natives and the consequent 
waste of land. 

Then t lie re arc ah out 
770,000 people of mixed blood 
descended from Hottentots, 

Lidians, negroes and white,s, 
and some 220,000 Asiatics, 
mainly Indians, who came 
in as labourers in the iiiiic- 
teenth century to work on the 
sugar plantations. Most of 
the last jiamed live in and 
around Dnrloan and exist by 
fai-ming and shopkeeping. 

Finally there are just 
over 2,000,000 white iiiliahi- 
tants of British and Dutch 
descent. The latter speak 
a form of Dutcli IcnowJi as 
Afrikaans, 

The “native” question is 
one of the most serious 
problcjn.s lacing tlie Union 
to-day. Fearing disa.strous 
consequences to white 
civilisation if llie jiegro is 
given political and social 
ecpiality, the pre.scnL policy of the govern¬ 
ment is to exercise a wise giiarcliansliip 
over the native and to help him to develoj) 
to his fullest extent but along his own lines 

Modern aspect.—Altliongh tlm nialcrinl 
prosperity of South Africa to-day depends 
to tire greatest extent iipoir her mineral 
wealth, 70 per cent of Ihe j70juilaliou i.s 
directly concerned with the primary indrislry, 
and consequently Lire first study will l)e of 
the outlook upoii (i) pasloral, and {2) arable 
farming. 


XJ "1 ' 

[Url'ii'JUi Cil hy I'/ Si.nai .l/r ifiii; A'iril..,/3's. 

ri.Afi: XXXN'IH. /.ni.u c.iiii.,!.' 

1. Pastoral fflriiiiiig.--As willv Australia, 
the dryness of the climate is ])arLioularly 
suitable for sheep and over million 
animals are reared mainly in (’ape Ih’ovince, 
tile Orange Free Slate and soulliern Trans¬ 
vaal. The iiunlity of the wool has l)cen 
greatly improved in recent years and to-day 
Sfnitli Africa ]n'oduces oiie-lenlh of the 
world's supply valued at nearly £10,000,01)0 
annually, A hirge nninlxT of goals reared in 
Hie Karooh also proiiuce ;i v.iluahle s(jji[ily 
of mohair for exjioit, 
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Cattle breeding is by no means so advanced 
although some 11,000,000 animals are kept 
partly for dairying and partly for beef. The 
best ranching areas are in northern and 
eastern Transvaal but the industry is handi¬ 
capped by poor pastures, long distances to 
exterior markets and numerous diseases and 
pests. Then again, lialf the cattle arc owned 
by Bantus who regard them numerically as 
wealth and are not concerned about their 
wretched quality. However, there is a con¬ 
siderable export of hides and skins and also 
a quantity of butter, clicesc and beef alter 
supplying home demands, 

2 , Arable farming'.—Although only 5 per 
cent of the total land is at present under the 
plough owing mainly to the low and erratic 
rainfall, a large mountainons area and 
regions of poor soil, the districts enUivated 
show great prosperity. Maize, tire main food 
supply of the natives, is by far the most 
important cereal and is widely grown in 
the Transvaal and Orange Free State with 
lesser quantities in the other provinces. 
The wheat area is mainly confined to Cape 
Province and tire Orange Free State, not 
enough of the crop being grown to permit 
export. 

Fruit growing is of Arst-rate importance, 
especially in the Mediterranean region, and 
now that a pre-cooling system has been 
established at tlxc large ports of Cape Town, 
Durban and Port Elizabeth, export has 
made great advances in rccciit years, Citrus 
fruits—orange, grapefruit, lemon, tangerine 
(uaartjft)—are the most prominent; decidu¬ 
ous types such as the plunr and pear are 
common and sub-tropical species grow in 
Natal, Grapes form a crop of special value, 
the wines of South Africa, developed from 
the early days of settlement, being of high 
standard. Lastly, the sugar cane of Natal is 
now so well developed that a large surplus 
i.s available for export, mostly to the United 
Kingdom. Taken altogether, fruit growing 
shows great prosperity, the congenial climate 
and the abundance of cheap native labour 
being prominent factors. 


3 . Mining and manufactures.—There is 
blit little doubt that South Africa owes her 
present development to the capital provided 
by her extraordinary inineral wealth. No 
less than 1,800 million pounds sterling has 
been the value produced up to 1934; of this, 
gold takes first place with 1,400 inillions, 
diamonds next with 317 millions, the 
remainder being largely made up by coal. 

The gold discoveries occasioned no ''rush'' 
in South Africa as in that country the mineral 
cannot be worked by individuals but requires 
large capital expenditure for labour and 
mechanical devices. A description of mining 
at the famous sixty-miles chain of mines 
of the Witwatersrand is given in the first- 
year course. 

Native labour is largely employed, the 
men being engaged for a period of six months 
and paid at the rate of two shillings to two 
and tenpence a shift, Food and quarters arc 
provided free and recreation and amusement 
(within the compounds) are catered for 
during the term of service. To-day the 
production has by no means reached its 
zenith. New mines are being opened and it 
i.s e.stimatcd that the present rate of extrac¬ 
tion is possible for at least another decade. 

Kimberley is the centre of the world's 
diamond supply but the stones also occur 
in several other districts, notably around 
Pretoria where the great Cullinan, weighing 
rjlb., was found, as well as the Jonkcr, the 
fourth largest in the world. In the former 
district the diamonds are extracted from 
hard bine rock of volcanic origin that is 
raised from mines over i.ooo ft. deep in 
places, Owing to the cost of production 
and the proportion of stones to rock raised 
varying in weight between i : 10 millions 
and I ; 70 millions, the price is kept at 
a high level by severely restricting the 
supply. 

South Africa is fortunate in possessing 
an abundance of cheap coal, the largest 
fields being in the Transvaal, Natal and the 
Orange Free Slate. Some 13 million tons, 
valued at 3 million pounds, arc mined 
annually, the result being seen in a Lrcmeiul- 
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(ms grid system of electricity over llic major 
centre of the Union, the electrification of 
many miles of railway and a rapid develop¬ 
ment of industries. Iron and steel produc¬ 
tion arc particularly well advanced, the 
works at Newcastle and Vcreeiiiging (Trans¬ 
vaal) being of great importance. 

4 . Communications.—Over such a vast 
area as the Union the surface of most roads 


black frock with a while kappic. or simbonnet 
as a hcaddre.ss. 

Railways under state roiitrol provide an 
excellent service, c(>vcjjjjg mile.-i 

between the towns together with ir.Sno 
iuilc.s of motor transport services as links 
with every community nt any importance, 
To-day, the most modern devici's arc used 
for the .si>pcdy handlij)^ of goods and tJie 
comfort of passergens, and llu' journey from 
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must needs be of a initurnl type, kept 
tum.suaJly serviceable for motor tra/lic 
between the busy modern towns by the dry 
climate. In the dorps or countiy' villages the 
Afrikaner still preserves the habits of past 
generations and the whitc-hooded ox waggon 
rumbles along with a small nati\'c piccaniiiy 
as voorlopcy at the head of the team of .six¬ 
teen oxen. On the driving seat the farmer 
wields his great hide wliip (the bamboo 
handle is I 3 ft, long) and inside his w'if(^ is 
seated, clre.sscd as of old in a vohimiiiou.s 


Cape Town to Johatmcshiug (i,noo miles) 
j.s now accomplished in lW(‘nty-rivo Jjonr.s. 
Tw'o main arteries run from south to north; 
finsLly', the one fronr Ciii)e Town through 
Dc Aar, Kiinbovley, Mafekliig and through 
Rhodesia; and secoudly, the line from Port 
Klizabclh througii liJoemhaitein, Jfdiaiiiies- 
hurg and Ihetoria into tlie W(“stt rn Ti;msvaal, 
Vrom east to west the chief routes are, 
firstly, from Poit Idi/ahclli through Dc Aar 
to Walvis Kay in Suulh West Africa; 
.si'romlly, from Johanncsbui/,' llntJiigli New- 
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castlCj Pieterniaritzberg to Durban; and a 
thiiclj from Johannesburg and Pretoria to 
LoiirenQo Marcj^ues. 

In seven years air travel has made great 
strides. With the Rand Airport (Johannes¬ 
burg) as the centre, trunk lines have been, 
established bringing all the main centres of 
Africa in touch with the Union, A 4^ days' 
service flics twice weekly to I-ondon and 
any part of Europe can be reached within 
a week. 

Notes on chief towns. 

Cape Province ,—Cape Town (pop. 335,371) 
die oldest city and tJic scat of tlie South 
African Parliament, is situated on Table Bay. 
It is an important port oE call for liners, and 
from it railways extend north to various parts 
of the Union. Tlicvc is a large export of gold, 
diamonds and fruit. 

Other ports on the south coast are Port 
Elizabetli (pop, 109,824) and East London, 
famous for its wool export. 

NaUil .—Durban (pop, 259,647) ranks first 
among Soiitli African ports by value of 
trade. Its harbour has been deepened and 
it has good communication with the Trans- 
vafil and tJic Orange Tree State, whilst 
another great asset is the coal supply from 
Newcastle, Its industries include the pre¬ 
paration of foodstuffs and the manufacture 
of machinery for use in mines. Newcastle 
apart from its importaucc as a coal mining 
centre is noted for its iron and steel works 
and its great "butter factory" which pro¬ 
duces over 3 tons of butter a day. The 
capital of Natal is Pietennaritzberg, named 
after Piet Reticf and Gert Marit?,, two 
famous leaders of the Great Trek. 

The Orange Free Slate .—The capital of 
the Orange Free State is Bloemfontein, tlie 
seal of the Supreme Court of Appeal of 
the Union. 

The Transvaal .—Johannesburg or "The 
Golden City" (pop. 519,268), the largest 
city in the continent, has already been dealt 
with. Tlic capital of the Transvaal is 
Pretoria (pop, 128,636), tire administrative 
capital of the Union. 


South West ^/nc(T,—South West Africa is 
governed by the Union of South Africa under 
a mandate from the League of Nations, 
Apart from its mineral wealth, which 
includes valuable undeveloped deposits of 
diamonds, copper, lead and silver, it is an 
unproductive region consisting largely of 
desert and scrub. The chief occupation of 
the people is pastoral farming, Luderitz is 
the cliief diamond centre, Walvis Bay is the 
commercial centre and Windhoek is the 
capital. 

Othei British territories outside the Union. 

Swaziland ,—This sjnall .state winch is 
about the same size as Wales is largely 
inhabited by natives who play a large j)art 
in its government. It consists mainly of 
gi'assland and the chief occupation of the 
people is agriculture and stock rearing, live 
cattle being the chief export, 

Basutoland .—^This is a British Protectorate 
which has been set aside as a native reserve, 
white people not being allowed to settle in 
tlm country without special permission. 
Situated on the high part of the plateau, it 
receives an adcciuatc rainfall, and this, com¬ 
bined with the fertile soil, enables both 
arable and pastoral farming to be carried 
on; thus Basutoland is among the most 
thickly populated parts of South Africa, 

There are no navigable rivers, no railways 
and no large towns. The chief items of 
export arc wool, mohair and maize. 

The Bechuanaland Protectorate .—This large 
territory, consisting mainly of desert and 
scrub with some savannah land, is almost 
entirely inhabited hy natives. The chief 
ocaipations are cattle rearing and the 
cultivation of maize in favourable areas. 

Mafeking, situated in the British Bechu¬ 
analand territory of the Cape of Good Hope, 
is the admiuislrative centre. 

Rhodesia .—It is probable that in very early 
times there were trade connections between 
lU),odesia and south-west Asia, but it was not 
until Livingstone travelled in tl\e territory 
that Europeans gained much knowledge of 
it. The work of Cedi Rhodes following on 
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Plate XL. Native Huts in Southern Lhodesia 


the diacovei'ics of Livingstone was la.rgely 
resiionsibic for the inclusion of this territory 
within the British Kmpire. 

At first the whole tci'ritoiy wis ailiTiijiis- 
terccl by the British Soulli Africa Comx'iany, 
but by 1923 cleveloiimcnt was so well 
advanced that Soiitlieri-i Rhodesia was 
incluclGcl among the self-governing colonies 
of the Empire and a year later Northern 
Rhodesia came under the direct government 
of the Crown. 

SoiiUiern Rhodesia .—Owing to its elevation 
a large part of Southern Rhodesia experiences 
a temperate climate, but despite the suita¬ 
bility of areas over 4,000 ft, for white settle¬ 
ment there arc only 45,000 whites out of a 
total poimlation of a million. The nalive.s 
live ill reserves (Plate XL) and Llicir chief 
occiiputions arc the cnllivalinn of maize or 
millet and the rearing of inferior cattle, 


Mining is, however, more important tliaii 
agriculture and is one of the principal con¬ 
cerns of the white scttlci's. The chief minerals 
produced for export arc a.sbcstos, chrome 
iron ore, gold and coal. The latter is mined 
in the Wanki coalfield and there is a large 
export to the mining areas of the Belgian 
Congo, 

The chief crojjs grown the whites arc 
maize and tobacco, Plate XLI. Some ranching 
is carried on in the drier south-western area. 

Among the chief towns Salisbury is the 
capital and admini.straLivc centre, and Bula¬ 
wayo the commercial centre. A good deal 
of trade of Southern Rhodesia is conducted 
ihrough Bcira in Portuguese East Africa 
wliich is connected by rail with Salisbury 
and Bulawayo, 

Nonheyn Rhodesia .—The I’rotectorate of 
Northern Rhodesia occupies the soiiLhorn 
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part of the Great Lakes plateau, and in the 
north-east reaches an altitude of over 
5,000 ft., thus making this part suitable for 
white settlement, At present there arc only 
about 14,000 whites of whom a large propor¬ 
tion is engaged in cattle rearing or in tlie 
prodiTction of maize and tobacco, 'fhe cattle 
find a ready market in the Katanga district 
of the Belgian Congo, but ranching has been 
handicapped by tsetse fly which infests 
large areas, A recent development is the 
introduction of plantation crojis such as 
coffee, cotton and sisal hemp. As in Southern 
Rhodesia, mining is important, the chief 
centre being Broken Hill where copper, lead 
and zinc arc obtained. The capital of 
Northern Rhodesia is Livingstone. 

Memory Work.—i. The Union of South 
Africa is the only dominion in which settle¬ 


ment by wJiilc people wa.s already well 
established Ixifore British colonisation began. 

2. It is made up of four provinces—the 
Cape Province, the Orange Free State, the 
Transvaal and Natal. 

3. Tl\e native peoples altogether are known 
as Bantus. Those that are town-bred dress 
themselves in the Eiiroiiean manner and 
rapidly cast off the manners and customs 
of tlieir forefathers, but in the rural districts 
they arc still far from being civilised. 

4. The two typc.s of white peojiles speak 
their own language, though many learn botli. 
They are English and Afrikaans (a kind of 
Dutch). 

5. Most white people are engaged hi furin- 
Ing or mining; natives arc employed in each 
ease to do most of the uiuskilled work but 
in their own reservations they cultivate llicir 
own land and rear cattle. 



[KepfOilaceiibyroaiUsy^/lK llish Catumiislsiur/ur ^viilKf/n 
rtATK XI-I A ToilACCO EsrATli IM KllOOliSIA 
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6. Tl\e chief larmmg crops arc maize, 
^vhcat, citrus fruits and grapes. Sheep are 
Very imporLaiit but the cattle are not of the 
best quality and are often troubled by 
diseases passed on through the careless 
mctiiods of the natives with their own herds. 

7. South Africa’s great riches come from 
gold (Johannesburg), diamonds (Kimberley) 
and coal (Newcastle), 

S. In recent years great improvements 
have been made to the chief ports. There is 
now deep water for the biggest liners and all 
modern equipment such as pre-coolers for 
fruit, elevators for loading i,QOo tons of 
gj-ain per hour, travelling cranes and grabs 
for quick loading and unloading and belt- 
conveyors for use in coaling, 

9. To-day the passenger service to England 
takes fourteen days by sea mid four and a 
half days by air. 

Activities and exercises.—i. 

(fl) Why were these names given to the 
following South African places:—Transvaal, 
Rhodesia, Newcastle, Natal, Pretoria, Lady¬ 
smith? 

(6) Oranges and lemons are called citrus 
fraits, Wliy is this? 

(c) How much would it cost for an enn- 
grant to go to South Africa? 

{d) The following arc common, words in 
Afrikaans; clorp (village); veldskoenc (hnnt- 
ing shoes); klapbrock (flapped trousers). 
Try to find six otliers, 

(e) The following shipping lines are a few 
of those Unit trade witli South Africa. What 
ports in Great Britain do they start from? 
Union-Castle; Clan; Ellerman; Plouston; 
Blue Euniiel. 

(/) M'liat sort of work are the Kaffirs best 
suited for? 

(g) What are succulent plants rmd where¬ 
abouts do they grow? 

{h) When can South African oranges be 
bought in Englisli shops? 

2, Map .—Draw an outline map of South 
Africa, marie Johannesburg and show hy 
ribbons of coloured pa])cr tlie rail and air 
coimecLions with all prominent ports. 


3. Diagram .—PIcre arc some statistics, 
Show them in colour, Tlic figures are for 
1936, giving the value in million pounds; 


Imports 

Exports 


Machinery 8-2 

Gold 

8i'9 

Motor Vehicles 8 5 

Wool 

9-8 

I^ilway material 3 7 

Diamonds 


Food and Drink 4 9 

Coal 

17 

Electrical material 4-9 

Fruit 

3.2 

Cutlery, tools, etc. 6-3 

Hides & skins 

1-9 

Cotton goods 4 0 

Sugar 

i '3 

Other textiles 7-0 

Asbestos, copper, 

Wood 2-4 

platinum, 



manganese 

i-i 


4. Craft. — [a) Among the many subjects 
from South Africa are tlie white-hooded ox 
waggon., the kappic or sunbounet, a native 
village, or a Boer dorp with its central 
market squai'e with waggons "out-spanned,” 

(6) Draw up a poster drawn to attract 
emigrants. Think of the particular attrac¬ 
tions that you would like to see for yourself. 

5. Write an article for the school maga¬ 
zine- I-Icre are some subjects; Native life in 
South Africa; By motor-car through the veld; 
Big game in Rhodesia; From Johannesburg 
to Durban by aii‘, 

LESSON UNIT V—CANADA 

Introduction.—Although Canada is prim¬ 
arily a new country with a comparatively 
small population exporting raw materials 
to morehiglily industrialised nations, develop¬ 
ment has taken place so rapidly within recent 
years that a study of the country by means 
of a survey of the primary activities may 
lead to many repetitions that tend to create 
confusion in the minds of the children. The 
country, too, falls naturally into unmistalcal)lc 
divisions and accordingly a simple regional 
scheme has been adopted with this unit in 
providing notes for formulating lessons. 
Statistics from the latest compilations have 
been added for the information of the 
teacher, to help in localising particular 
centres of production and also to show 
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how m many cases activities once narrowly 
confined to special districts have now- 
become extended throughout the Dominion. 
They are also of value in compiling suitable 
demonstration charts. 

As topics may be preferred to a regional 
study for "B" and "C’’ streams of children 
the necessary facts required have been 
presented so that they arc readily obtainable 
from any particular area. 

Historical aspsefc.—The Vikings were prob¬ 
ably the first explorers from Europe to 


set foot in North America. It is known 
that in a.d. 1002 Lief ErLcson sailing from 
Greenland landed on the coasts of Labrador 
ajid New England, which he called the '' Land 
of Flat Stones " and " WiiieJand " rcsi)ecfcively. 
Settlements were not permanent and this 
new land became lost to European peoples, 
In lire year 1497, John Cabot, a Genoese 
.sailor in the service of England, ve-discovered 
tile country but no attempt at settlement was 
made until after a French expedition under 
Jacques Cartier in 1543 to the river St, 
Lawrence. Small trading stations known 
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as Kanala by the Indians, hence the name plateau. During the Ice Age the region 


Canada, were established but no real colon¬ 
isation was attempted until the arrival of 
Samuel de Champlain in 1603, He worlced 
unceasingly to develop the fur trade and to 
explore the interior, and reached westward 
as far as Lake Huron and Lake Ontario. 
In the meanwhile, the British were estab¬ 
lished oil the east coast of North America 
and also in the liuge northern area controlled 
by the Hudson Bay Company, Determined 
to dominate the interior, the French pressed 
on planning to establish a complete con¬ 
nection between New Orleans and Quebec. 
The sclicme fell through mainly owing to a 
disinclination for emigration and to the 
rapidly increasing strength of the British 
colonies, Finally, as a result of the conflicts 
of the eightccntli centmy, the country passed 
into the hands of Britain and thereafter the 
Dominion gradually took shape. At first, 
government was exceedingly difficult, the 
large French element in Lower Canada and 
the isolation of the provinces from each 
other tending to create dissension, but in 
1867 an agreement was reached and Ontario, 
Quebec, Nova Scotia and New Brunswick 
formed the first federal union in the British 
Empire. In 1870 the Hudson Bay territory 
followed the others; then came British 
Columbia in 1878 and Prince Edward Island 
in 1873, The complete self-governing status 
of Canada was recognised witli that of the 
other Dominions at the Imperial Conference 
of 1926, and to-day the country stands as 
a firm member of the British Commonwealth, 
her governor-general being received by 
foreign nations no longer as a representative 
of the Government of Great Britain but with 
the formalities due to a reigning sovereign. 

Natural aspect.— 1 . Relief.—Tliere are 
three main relief divisions in Canada—the 
eastern highlands, the central lowlands and 
the western highlands. 

(rt) The eastern highlands are very old 
fold momUains nuiniiig from north-cast to 
south-west; they have been worn down and 
then uplifted so as to form a sort'of dissected 


sank under the great weight of icc and this 
accounts for the irregular type of coastline 
found around the estuary of the St, Lawrence. 

(6) The central lowlands are low but not 
particularly fiat. The area around the 
Hudson Bay, known as the Laureiitian 
shield, is a peneplain of very old rocks which 
liave been heavily glaciated with the result 
that the higher regions were "planed down" 
wlrilst the material so obtained was deposited 
in the form of glacial drift in the lower parts. 
This drift had a very irregular surface and 
lakes formed in the hollows when the icc 
retreated, so that to-day the region has 
numerous lakes and swamps and a very 
irregular river system. 

Along the southern edge of the shield there 
are the Great Lakes and the St. Lawrence 
valley. The former occupy depressions 
which were caused by the bending of the 
earth's crust after the retreat of the ice 
sheets. 

The remaining area of the central low¬ 
lands is made up of the prairies and the 
basin of the Mackenzie River. The prairies 
rise in steps towards the Rockies and arc 
drained by the Saskatchewan River which 
flows into Lake Winnipeg. Tlie basin of the 
Mackenzie is a great flat region covered in 
many parts, as are the prairies, with glacial 
drift. The large lakes of this area, wliicli 
include Athabaska, the Great Slave, and the 
Great Bear, drain into the Mackenzie River, 
and they mark the line of junction between 
the Mackenzie basin and the Canadian shield. 
Navigation is severely handicapped on this 
system since the outlet is in the Arctic Ocean. 
Apart from this the upper course of the 
Mackenzie often thaws before the lower 
thus causing floods and swampy conditions, 
(c) The western highlands arc part of the 
Circum-Pacific fold system and arc of the 
same age as the Alps, Himalayas and Andes. 

On the eastern margin are the Rockies 
which are the highest of tire ranges, whilst 
on the west are the Cascades, In between 
these lies the great plateau of Columbia. 
The Coast Range is partially submerged and 
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whilst in winter most ot the water is in the 
form of snow brought by depressions and 
wind from the sea. Most of the rain in the 
interior is caused by the warm air rising 
during the summer. Such upward currents 
arc called convection currents and the type 
of rainfall resulting from them is known as 
convectional rain. 

3 . Native life. 

(f?) Vegetation .vegetation of Canada; 
already described under the natural regions 
of the world, falls into four well-marked 
divisions, They are, firstly, the tmdra region, 
occupying the northern half of Labrador and 
stretching along the northern coast from the 
southern end of the Hudson Bay to Alaska. 

Secondly, there is the conijerous Jorest belt 
south of the tundra, the southern boundary 
of whicli stretches from the northern shores 
of the St, Lawrence estuary in a north¬ 
westerly direction towards the western 
highlands. 

Thirdly, there is the decidnom foyest on 
the west coast of British Columbia and in 
the Maritime Provinces; and fourthly, there 
is the grassland of the interior between the 
coniferous forest and the United States 
bouirdary. 

(i) Animals and hi-yds .—Animals arc still 
numerous despite the once excessive destruc¬ 
tion that caused almost the extinction of 
the bison. Of the larger animals the musk ox, 
caribou, luoosc and elk are still frequent m 
the wilder regions and tlie pronghorn antelope 
and various species of deer on the plains. 
Among the western mountains roam the 
grizzly bear, the black bear, the puma, the 
bigliorji or mountain sheep and the mountain 
goat, and along the Arctic shores, the polar 
bear. The big timber wolf frequents the 
wooded districts of all the provinces, the 
wolverine the barren lands, and the coyote 
the plains, Among the coniferous areas, the 
well-known smaller fur-bearing animals such 
as the silver fox, the mink, the skunk and 
the beaver, though diminishing in number, 
arc still frequent. 

Most of the birds are migratory and 


wildfowl especially, such as geese, duck and 
ptarmigan, breed in great numbers in the 
western prairies and along the arctic coasts. 
Nearly all the sea birds of England arc 
common, in Canadian waters, eagles, owls 
and hawks of many species abound and 
among the song birds the oriole, cat bird 
and American robin are met, together with 
a host of the better-known types. 

(c) Peoples .—Altogether the peoples of 
Canada number approximately ii millions, 
half of whom are of British stock, 4^ millions 
of European races, and a million Asiatics 
and negroes. Of the original inhabitants, 
about 130,000 Indians remain and some 
6,000 Eskimos. 

The Indians, dark brown and not "red" 
by any means, are an exceedingly mixed 
people of Mongoloid type, with prominent 
cheekbones, lank black hair and broad- 
based, straight or aquiline noses as charac¬ 
teristics, They are composed of many 
tribes which have been associated into at 
least ten major dialect groups each of which 
is resident in a particular part of the country. 
Fundamentally nomads of the hunting type, 
their material culture at the coming of the 
white man was not very far advanced; 
polished stone was universally used for tools 
and work in beaten copper, wood, ivoiy 
bone and shell varied according to local 
conditions. Their social organisation was 
well developed and their religious belief 
usually centred about the concept of a 
personal guardian spirit with a great respect 
for the sharmyi or medicine man, 

Generally speaking they are a people with 
strong emotions kept in restraint by pride, 
and resentful of the white man’s assured 
superiority which is met by a grave and 
dignified reserve. Hunting skill, athletic 
prowess, fortitude in pain are all held in 
high esteem and they also have a great 
respect lor wisdom and religious and orator¬ 
ical power. 

To-day, after a serious decline, their 
numbers arc increasing as they now live 
mainly in vcscives without interference 
where medical and educational services have 
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been provided. In the more densely popu¬ 
lated parts the Indians liavc adopted the 
white man's mode of life but in the nortliern 
forest area they still maintain their old 
type of existence, retaining their wooden 
shacks and their picturesque dress. Hunting 
grounds have been reserved for tliem since 
they find it difficult to compete with the 
wliite trapper. 

Modern aspect.—For the puri^osc of study¬ 
ing the great development that has talcen 
place iit Canada in recent times it will be 
necessary to study separately the five 
regions into whiclr the country falls natur¬ 
ally. They are (i) the eastern Maritiuie 
Provinces, (2) the S^. Lawrence Vall^ and 
the Greal Lakes Peninsula, (3) the northern 
lowlands, (4) the ■prairies and (5) the western 
highlands. 

1 . The Maritime Provinces or "Arcadian" 
region include Nova Scotia and Cape Breton 
Island, New Brunswick and Prince Edward 
Island. Although forests still cover the less 
accessible part of tl\is region, a great propor¬ 
tion is available for farming and nearly the 
whole of Prince Edward Island is cultivated. 
Mixed farming of the English type—^fruit, 
wheat, oats, root crops and hay—is the 
main occupation togetlrer with dairying on 
a considerable scale. One of the most 
productive regions is that lying at the head 
of the Bay of Fundy. This bay is noted 
for its high tides wliicli, bring large amounts 
of sediment, This on reclamation gives 
extremely fertile soil, Sometimes the farmers 
flood the area by breaking down the dykes, 
the layer of mud so deposited being a good 
fertilising agent, 

The Annapolis valley of Nova Scotia 
which runs parallel to the Bay of Fundy 
is a great fruit-growing area, as the orchar(k 
are protected from cold winds and the 
spring frosts. Nearly two million barrels of 
apples are exported from this region each 
year to Britain alone. The lowest part of the 
valley is occupied by mcadowland and the 
higlicr slopes above llie orchards are used as 


pasture land. The farms generally occupy 
long strips running across the valley so as 
to include a portion of each type of land 
in one farm. 

Prince Edward Island is the most densely 
populated province and is notable for the 
flourishing industry of silver black fox 
breeding. Some 650 ranches are conducted, 
the skins obtained forming an important 
item of export. 

Fishing is another important industry of 
the Maritime Provinces owing to the near¬ 
ness of the famous feeding grounds, the 
Grand Banlcs of Newfoundland. Fish, includ¬ 
ing cod, herring, mackerel, salmon and 
lobsters, are caught to the value of about 
three million pounds annually. 

• Tlie coal and iron dc^posits of New Bruns¬ 
wick are of great importance; natural gas 
exists in immense quantities in Albert 
County and silver, lead, antimony, mangan¬ 
ese and copper arc also mined. 

Sydney is the chief centre and the iron 
and steel works arc the largest in Canada, 
Most oi the other TnanvitTiCtuTing mterests 
are connected with the lumbering industry 
and dairying (3-9 million lb. of butter and 
chccsc made annually). 

TI10 two towns of Halifax and St. John, 
the lai-gest cities of Nova Scotia mrd New 
Brunswick respectively, are important winter- 
ports for Canada, since the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence is frozen for several months in 
winter. 

Halifax has an excellent harbour and 
sliipyard, is the entrepot of a large trade to 
the West Indies and South America and 
is one of the terminals of the Canadian 
National Railway, 



Now 

Nova 

Prince 

Slaiistks 

Brunswick 

Scolia 

Edward Is. 

Cattle 

198,600 

213,900 

92,700 

Sheep 

108,800 

134,900 

48,800 

Pigs 

82,100 

43.300 

41,800 

Horses 

49,490 

40,380 

27,600 


2 . The Sfc. Lawrence Valley and the Great 
Lakes Peninsula,—Tlic St. Lawrence river 
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and the Great Lakes form one of the most 
important commercial waterways in the 
world since -they carry traffic right into the 
heart of North America for a distance 
almost as great as the breadth of the Atlantic 
Ocean. 

Handicaps exist, however, firstly by the 
icc-bound condition of the St. Lawrence 
estuary from Eecember to April, and secondly 
by the "breaks" due to waterfalls or I’apids. 
Thus navigation is stopped between Lakes 
Superior and Huron by the Sault Ste. Marie 
Falls, and between Lakes Erie and Ontario 
by the Niagara Falls. The former is circum¬ 
vented by the "Soo" Canals {one on each 
side of the river), and the latter by the 
Welland Canal, which can accommodate 
large ocean-going vessels. The three twin 
locks on the latter where it ascends the 
Niagara escarpment are famous as they are 


able to lift ships up as others are lowered, 
The worst barrier at present is the section 
of the river between Lake Ontario and 
Montreal where there are several rapids. 
The canals round these are small and 
prevent the passage of large ocean-going 
vessels, 

In ihe lower part of the course of the St, 
Lawrence farming is handicapped by the 
long cold winters, but besides the mixed 
type associated mainly with the towns, 
dairying flourishes and a considerable amount 
of maple sugar is also produced for the 
Quebec refineries. The greatest industry, 
though, is connected with the millions of 
acres of forest land and immense quaiititic.s 
of pulp and paper are made at the mills 
established along the rivers where they 
leave the plateau. One other important 
product of this part of the region is asbestos, 



[Reprodiieed by coiirlesy of Ihe Canndinit Govenuiienl Molioit Picture Bureai 

Pi-ATE XLIII, Vessels Loading Grain at Montreal Harbour 
T he jetties arc capable ai loading vessels on each side at the rate of 32,000 bnshcls per hour. 
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wliich is exported in large quantities to the great manufactvu-ing town with flour-milling 
U.S.A. and Great Biitain. and textile industries. 

Quebec (pop, 140,000); the oldest city of Ottawa (pop. 126,872), the capital of 
Canada, is the largest port of passenger Canada, is situated in a thickly forested 
traffic and though there are many industries, region and thus its main industries are saw 
including cotton, leather, paper and machin- milling and the preparation of paper. HydrO' 
cry, much of the commercial trade is being electricity, obtained from the falls on the 
absorbed by Montreal. Gatineau and Ottawa Rivers, is the chief 

Montreal (pop. 865,000), at the confluence source of power. The Rideau Canal connects 
of the rivers Ottawa and St. Lawrence, is Ottawa with Kingston on Lake Ontario, 
t]\e largest city in. Canada and is a very where cars and agricultural implements are 
important natural centre. From it run the manufactured. 

routes along the lower St, Lawrence to the The Lake Peninsula section of the region 
sea, along the Ottawa valley to the Great has a climate tempered by the effect of the 
Lakes, and along the Richelieu valley to the lakes and a soil that is rich from glacial 
Huclscn valley and New York. Montreal deposits. Conseq.uently, fruit farming— 
deals with a quarter of Canada's foreign apples and pears and, in the soirthern parts, 
trade and exports all typical Canadian peaches and grapes—is a prominent feature 
products, such as wheat, pulp and paper, and dairying a highly organised industry.- 
furs, meat and dairy produce. It is also a Tlie area includes also the chief manufac- 



{Rcprolttctd by coiir/ijy of the C .Y.R, 


PLA'i'ii XLIV, Anglo Polp .%nd Papbh Company, Siiawincan F.vlls, Quudec 
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turiiig region of Canada mainly due to the 
large supplies of liydro-elcctricity produced 
by the Niagara Falls, and to the position of 
tile towns on Itie main trade routes of the 
continent. 

The leading towns arc Toronto (pop. 
631,027), the centre of industrial and com¬ 
mercial activity with great shipping interests 
on the Lakes; Hamilton (pop. 155,547), 
Birmingham of Canada, and London (pop. 

71.148). 

Sliipbuiiding, engineering, the prei^aration 
of foodstuffs and pulp paper piaking are tlie 
main, industries. 


Statistics 

Ontario 

Quebec 

Cheese 

73.5 million lb, 

20'3 million lb 

Butter 

80-4 „ 

? 3-4 .i » 

Dairy cows 

1,181,500 

938,900 

Other cattle 

1,292,700 

757.500 

Horses 

562,900 

270,600 

Sheep 

945.700 

666,800 

Pigs 

1,225,300 

611,200 


3 . The northern lowlands.—This very 
thinly populated area, covered to a very 
large extent with coniferous forest, comprises 
the Laurentian Shield and the basin of the 
Mackenzie River. 

The Laurentiaii Shield is a tremendous 
repository of undeveloped resources of 
timber, minerals and water power. Farming 
is unimportant, mainly owing to the poverty 
of the soil, although dairying and mixed 
farming are carried on in the clay district 
of northern Quebec and Oiitarlo._ Lumbering 
occurs where rivers are available in summer 
for transporting the logs, and hunting and 
trapping are important occupations amongst 
the Indians and half-breeds who convey 
their xdnlcr stock of pelts to Fort Churchill 
and York Factory. To-day, elaborate pre¬ 
cautions arc taken to prevent forest fires, 
aeroplanes playing a prominent part as 
firefighters, 

The mineral deposits are among- the 
richest in the world; gold, silver, copper, 
nickel, cobalt, zinc, lead and platinum arc 
known to exist but await future develop¬ 


ment. In the south-western district mining 
is in fuU swing, Sudbury producing most of 
the world's nickel supply; Kirkland Laice 
and Porcupine, gold in quantity second only 
to the Rand of South Africa, and Cobalt, 
silver. 

The railway across the territory, completed 
in. 1929, connects Manitoba with Churchill 
and relieves the congestion on the Great 
Lakes following upon the wheat harvest. 
Great difficulties were encountered in its 
construction, including the crossing of a 
great muskeg or swamp on which no adequate 
foundation could be built. Finally the line 
was built on the frozen swamp in winter and 
was packed with ballast to keep the ground 
frozen in summer also. 

The Mackenzie basin lies mainly north of 
60“ latitude. Some agriculture is carried 
on in summer when the long days cause 
crops to grow rapidly and a few cattle arc 
reared. Reindeer thrive in tire region and 
the Canadian Government are instructing 
Eskimos in methods of reindeer keeping on 
the "arctic prairies” around the Mackenzie 
delta. 

Tlie mineral wealth of the basin is consider¬ 
able, with petroleum, radium, lead, zinc, 
gold and silver as tire chief minerals. Some 
mining is carried on around the Great Bear 
and Great Slave Lakes, but the industry is 
handicapped by inadequate means of trans¬ 
port. Aeroplanes are becoming of increasing 
importance in this respect and supplement 
the dog sledges and river steamers. 

Statistics of minerals in Ontario (approx, 
value of annual output); 

Gold £15-6 millions; silver millions; 
nickel £7*1 millions; copper £yg millions, 
The total amount is more than four times 
that of any other province. 

4 . The Prairies.—The prairies include the 
southern parts of the provinces of Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta where glacial 
deposits have provided a very fertile soil. 
In tills r^ion, with its typical continental 
climate (Winnipeg, January 4°r,, July 66° 
F., rainfall 22 in,), the ground is frozen from 
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[Reprcdiieeitby eiiirlttyo/ihfCmwiinn Goveriimtut Mellon I'iclun Bvm\t. 
PLArE_XLV, Ploughing by Tractor, Western Canada 


November till April. This was a great draw¬ 
back to fanning until the discovery of Red 
Fife wheat, a hardy type that was both 
resistant to cold and matured quickly. Since 
then further species have been developed 
and now the wheat belt can be extended if 
desired through almost the whole of the 
prairie region. 

Owing to the generally level land, the size 
ot the farms and the need lor the woi'k to 
be completed in a short period, farming 
operations are carried out on a large scale. 
Huge machines, either horse-drawn or 
machine-driven (Plate XLV), are employed 
for the spring sowing and the harvest in 
August, lUid in the latter period the urgency 
of the work often causes operatio]\s through¬ 
out the night and the drafting in of hundreds 
of temporary labourers from the eastern 
provinces and from the U.S.A, The heavy 
demands of wheat upon the soil have created 


in recent years the need for more scientific 
methods, and now crop rotation, dairying 
and sheep rearing are widely practised with 
a tendency towards much smaller farms, 
The grain decreases in importance westward 
and is replaced by ranching, which used to 
be the main occupation of the whole region. 
Near the Rockies the dry warm Chinook 
permits winter-sown wheat to be grown in 
Alberta; but conditions are best suited to 
the rearing of cattle, sheep and horses. The 
winters are considerably warmer than further 
cast and it is possible in many parts to keep 
the animals out all through the year. Mixed 
faiming i.s practised in certain parts of this 
western section as a subsidiary occupation 
to ranching. 

One district of particular interest is the 
country, roughly as large as Great Britain, 
around the Peace River, once considered to 
be too far north for permanent settlement. 
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Plate XLVI. Rainbow Lake, Jasper National Park, Alberta 


A type of wheat was found that matured 
quickly in the long, hot days of the short 
summer, the result heing that the population, 
under 2,000 in 1911, is now well over 600,000. 

Railways have played an all-important 
part in the development of the prairies and 
between Winnipeg, Edmonton and Calgary 
there is a dose network serving the numerous 
small towns, Winmjyeg (])op. 218,785), the 
great ^vheat market, occupies a key position 
and most wlreat going eastwards passes 
from here to Port Arthur or Fort William 
on Lake Superior and thence either by the 
Great lakes or by the raihvay to Montreal. 
Some is taken by Avater as far as Buffalo on 
I,,akc Eric and thence goes by rail to New 
York. Many indxiBtries based on local pro¬ 
ducts have grown up in Winnipeg and these 
include flour milling, the manufacture of 
agricultural implements and leather. 

Other iinportiiiit marketing towns of the 


prairies arc Brandon (pop. 17,082) and 
Regiiia {pop. 53.354)' Calgary (pop. 83,407] 
is the largest centre lor the ranching country, 
whilst Edmoition (pop, 85,774), commanding 
the Ycllowhcad Pass, and Sashloon (pop, 
41,734) are railway centres. 

The prairies are rich in undeveloped 
mineral deposits and one of the greatest 
coalflclds in the world lies in Alberta and 
western Saskatchewan. Little demand 
acojunts for the present small production 
and the same applies to the petroleum aud 
natural gas found near Calgary. The natural 
gas is used for tlie ligliting and Ireatiiig of 
towns such as Calgary and Medicine Hat 
wlrerc it is so cheap that street lamps arc 
left burning all day, to avoid the greater 
expense of employing lamplighters. 

In the west, storage reservoirs and dams 
connected with the rivers which flow from 
tlic Rockies are being constructed to cope 
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with the irrigation schemes made necessary 
by the development of wheat growing. 

Statistics ManilohaSaskatchmaii Alberta 


Dairy cows 

325,700 

590,600 

449,600 

Other cattle 

420,700 

942,300 

1,086,600 

Sheep 

207,800 

342,500 

808,800 

Figs 

270,600 

664,600 

872,700 

Horses 

314.800 

905,600 

686,300 

Wheat— 

22,500 

135,000 

102,000 

—1,000 




Oats —bush, 

30,700 

131,951 

82,203 

Barley— 

23,100 

23 H 49 

16,376 


Ontario is the next highest wheat-produc¬ 
ing province, with 14,453 tliousand bushels. 
In addition to the above Alberta produces 
27 million lb, of butter and cheese and 
Manitoba, supplies 8 million lb. of honey. 


6. The western highlands,—This region, 
which is the province of British Columbia, 
is one of rugged, parallel ranges of mountains, 
deep valleys and a high intermont plateau 
deeply dissected by canyons, the only low¬ 
land being that along the Frazer River. The 
Rocky Mountains winch form the highest 
ranges of the system are cut through hy 
comparatively low passes, the chief being 
the Crow’s Nest (4,450 ft.) and Kicking 
Horse (5,320 ft,) through which run Canadian 
Pacific Railway lines; the Yellowhead 
{3,720 ft,) through which runs the Canadian 
National Railway, and the Peace River 
(2,900 ft.) as yet unoccupied by a railway 
line. 

Generally speaking, the climate is of the 
western European type (Victoria, January 
38® F., July 60" F. rainfall; 38 in,) though 
that of the plateau and the mountain 
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trench between this and the Rockies is drier 
and more extreme. Consequently, the 
western mountain slopes and coastal plains 
are forested but the plateau is mainly grass¬ 
land and in parts of the valleys irrigation 
is necessary for successful cultivation. 

British Columbia is still in its early stage 
of economic development, having only one- 
tenth of its available agricultural and forest 
lands settled and miles of valuable pulp- 
wood unexploited. 

Lumbering is of most importance assisted 
by an abundant supply of water power. In 
the absence of snow in many parts, the logs 
are generally hauled overland by temporary 
donkey engines to the deep parts of the 
rivers whence they are floated to the saw 
mills, 

Second in the value of output is niviifig, 
for the country, in common with many other 
higliland regions, is rich in minerals and it 
was the discovery of gold in the Cariboo 
Range in 1858 that really started settlement 
in the province. The gold found originally 
in alluvial deposits is now exhausted but new 
sources have been discovered and now the 
metal is extracted mechanically from veins 
embedded in hard rock. Coal is mined near 
the Crow’s Nest Pass and at Nanaimo on 
Vancouver Island, considerable quantities 
being exported to the United States. Many 
other minerals occur including silver, lead, 
copper, zinc and bismuth ores. Tlic chief 
smelting centre is Trail near the United 
States boundary, and fertilisers are made 
from waste gases which formerly used to 
cause much damage to the crops. 

rarming, the third occupation, is very 
varied in British Columbia, Dairying and 
mixed farming are of the greatest importance 
in the coastal regions whilst apples and pears 
are grown in irrigated valleys in the plateau. 
Ranching is important on the plateau itself, 
and mixed farming and fruit growing are 
carried on successfully with the help of water 
obtained from the numerous streams flowing 
from the mountains. 

Fishing, the last of the primary industries, 
is very actively pursued both in sea and river. 


Salmon, which provides 80 per cent of the 
total value of fish landed, are caught in the 
fjords and in the lower parts of the rivers 
during the summer months when they arc 
returning from the sea to their spawning 
grounds in the lalces high up in the Jnountains, 
Halibut is caught in the sea whilst whaling 
and sealing are carried on in the more 
northerly waters. Despite the healthful and 
temperate climate of British Columbia, the 
structure of tire country has greatly retarded 
close settlement. Towns of considerable size 
have, however, developed at outlets to the 
coast or where gaps have provided entries 
for railways into the mountains, 

Vancouver (pop. 246,593), with an excel¬ 
lent natural harbour that is ice-free all the 
year and the terminus of both the CanadiEiii 
Pacific and the Canadian National Railways, 
is the most important. Over a third of 
Canada's wheat export passes through en 
route for Europe via the Panama Canal. 
Other exports include timber, fish, metals, 
fruit, coal, pulp and paper. 

New Westminster (pop, 17,524), on the 
delta of the Frazer, is a fish-canning centre. 
The canneries are built very near the sea 
and moving belts convey the fish from the 
boats to the cutting machines which arc 
capable of dealing with a fish per second, 

Victoria (pop. 39,082), the capital of British 
Columbia, is situated on Vancouver Island 
and is a port of call for liners. 

Prince Rupert (pop. 6,350), on the Sheena 
River, is the northern, terminus of the 
Canadian National Railway and exports 
canned fish, timber and metals. 

The Yukon territory, drained b}' the 
Yukon River, is mainly notable as the scene 
of the Klondike "gold rush" of 1898. Its 
winters are long and severe whilst it has short 
warm summers with long days. Gold pro¬ 
duction has considerably declined compared 
with the production in the early years of 
tills century, but is still carried on success¬ 
fully by companies which have large dredgers 
on the rivers. 

Trapping and a little agriculture arc also 
carried on. Dawson City, the chief town of 
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Plate XLVIII. Salmon Boats—Skeena River, Eritish Columuia 


the area, has a population of about i,ooo 
as compared with 27,000 in 1900. 

Silatislics Byiiish Columbia 
Cattle 328,300 (dairy cows 117,800) 

Sheep 177,900 

Pigs 51,000 

Butter 8-6 million lb, 

Cheese -5 ,, ,, 

Further notes. 

I. hilmial communicalions .—Canada has 
a rcmarlcablc system of canal, river and Jalce 
navigation covering over 2,700 miles and 
extending witliout a break from tlie lake 
ports to the Atlantic, Over 18 million tons 
of freight are transported annually on these 
canals. 

Railways have been of leading importance 
in the country’s development. There are 
two main systems, one owned privately (the 
z—VOL. 0 s. 


Canadian Pacific) and the other with two 
transcontinental lines (the Canadian National) 
which is controlled by tire Government. 

The main routes taken are: 

Canadian Pacific:—St. John, Montreal, 
Ottawa, Winnipeg, Regina, Calgary, Van¬ 
couver, 

Canadian National:—(n) Halifax, St. John, 
Montreal, Ottawa, Winnipeg, Edmonton, 
Prince Rupert or Vancouver. 

{h) Quebec, Lake Nipigon, Winnipeg. 

A network oi branch lines brings together 
all towns in Llie areas of close settlement and 
in addition to these there are, in general, an 
excellent system in most of the provinces 
of gravel and improved earth roads for the 
usual motor services. 

2. Commerce .—Although the United King¬ 
dom is Canada's best customer, nearly half 
the foreign trade is conducted with the 
United Stales. This is because: 
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(fl) Tlic countries are largely comple¬ 
mentary in that Canada has a surplus of raw 
materials which America requires while 
America lias a surplus of manufactured 
goods whicli Canada requires. 

{b) American business and financial 
interests in Canada are very great. 

(c) Thecominon frontier, language, weights 
and measures, etc. 

With regard to the products of the country 
in gejieral, besides the facts already given 
the leading provinces in respect of particular 
industries are as follows: 

Dairying—Ontario and Quebec; Fruit— 
B, Columbia, Ontario, Nova Scotia; Mining— 
Ontario, B. Columbia, Quebec; Wheat— 
Saskatchewan, Alberta, Manitoba. 

The total fur farms in Canada now number 
7i495J C1G32 are fox fur ranches, the other 
animals raised being chiefly muskrat, beaver, 
mink, racoon, marten and fisher. Montreal 
and Winnipeg are the centres for fur auctions 
on, a large scale. 

It is interesting to compare the total 
production of wheat and wool with that of 
the other great dominions. The year 1935-6 
is taken, 

Aiisfralia S,Africa Canada N.Zcalaui 

Wool 

(rnilhlb,)!,015-4 259-8 19-4 3 i6'5 

Wheat 

(milLqrs.) 187 2-0 28-6 -9 

Memory work.—i. Canada, the largest 
dominion of the British Commonwealth, is 
.situated in the western hemi.sphere in the 
northern half of North America. 

2, More than half the people are of 
British stock, most of the rest being of 
European descent, chiefly French, together 
with the original natives—Eskimos in the 
coldest regions and Indians in the more 
temperate. 

3, The climate is mainly of three types, 
arctic in the north, continental in the 
middle and towards the east, and tenipcralo 
in the west and soutlicrn fringe. 

4, Canada has great natural riches, miles 


of tall, coniferous forests, great stores of 
minerals and thousands of square miles of 
land suitable for all types of fanning, 

5. The Great Lakes and the river St. 
Lawrence form a waterway of over 2,000 
miles from the middle of the country to the 
cast coast. Special canals have been made 
so tJiat waterfalls no longer prevent the 
passage of ships. 

6. Use is made of the falls by harnessing 
their power to provide electricity for many 
towns. 

7. Three main railway lines join the cast 
of the country to the west, one Canadian 
Pacific and two Canadian National, 

8. Goods going west pass out through 
Vancouver; going east they leave the 
country by Montreal, 

g. The great central collecting town is 
Winnipeg. 

10. To attract emigrants most of the 
provinces offer free homesteads or farms to 
new settlers. 

Aotivities and exeicisea.—i. 

(а) What national emblem of Canada 
corresponds to the wild rose of England and 
the thistle of Scotland? Why was it cliosen? 

(б) If an American Indian, an Eskimo 
and an Englishman stood side by side, each 
dressed in the same manner, how could you 
tell the one from the other? (Give more than 
one difference.) 

(r) Why are tliere so many waterfalls in 
Canadian rivers? 

{(i) Using your map, how many names of 
polar explorers can you And and how many 
of Indian origin? 

(e) What is hydro-electricity and why is 
such a name given to it? 

{/) You have heard of cattle ranches and 
sheep runs. Whereabouts are there bison 
or buffalo ranches and reindeer ranches? 

(g) WhaL other flsh are canned besides 
salmon? 

(//■) Why is Montreal the greatest port of 
Canada and not Quebec? 

2. Dwgmwi.—Draw up coloured diagrams 
for the statistics given showing at a glance 
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(A how domestic animals arc shared through¬ 
out the country {choose the most important), 
[b) the main imports and exports, “(fl)" 
arc given in the study section, "(6)" repre¬ 
sents value in million dollars, 

Year 193C-7 
L'xpoi'/s 


Wheat and flour 

i 68'0 

Newsprint paper 

go'S 

Timber and pulp 

70-3 

Gold 

88-2 

Other metals 

I 22'9 

Motor cars 

23’9 

Imports 


Agricultural and vegetable 


products 

131-4 

Fibres, textiles and products 

io 4'8 

Iron and products 

I 50’2 

Minerals (not metals) 

ii 5'9 

Chemicals 

33 ‘I 

Wood products and papers 

28'9 

Notcl Average exchange rate 

§ 4‘935 to i 


3, Poster.—Here is a word picture showing 
the natural riche.s of Canada. Use it as a 
guide in drawing up a suitable poster. 

"If we try to see before us a picture of 
the wealth of Canada, there is the blazing 
yellow of the corn, the glow of rosy apples 
and ripe fruit, the golden butter and cheese, 
the silvery salmon. 

"These, with the grand woods of the forest 
trees, in shiny glossiness or in powdery pulp 
for paper, all stand out in splendid profusion 
from the land of the maple leaf and the 
beaver,” 

4, Handwork .—For group work or for 
single model some .suitable subjects are; 
A canyon in the Rockies; a Canadian 
homestead; a timber raft; a map show¬ 
ing the routes leading to Montreal; a 
frieze composed of silhouettes of Canadian 
animals. 

5, Write ail article on the great grasslands 
of the dominions. Do not forget how they 
differ in people, work, climate, type of grass 
and so on. 


LESSON UNIT VI—NEWFOUNDLAND 
AND LABRADOR 

Historical aspect.—The self-governing 
dominion of Newfoaridland with the depend¬ 
ency of Labrador is the oldest part of the 
British Empire. 

Discovered by John Cabot in 1497, it was 
frequented by fishing crews of various 
nationalities and then claimed for Great 
Britain by Sir Humphrey Gilbert in 1583. 
Settlement by tlie British began in the 
seventeenth century and after dispute with 
a rival French colony the land was finally 
cededby the Treaty of Utrecht, 1713, To-day 
the population, which is steadily increasing, 
is nearly 290,000. 

Natural aspect. 

Physical .—The coastal region is very 
rugged, but the interior is undulating with 
many round hills interspersed with lakes and 
swamps, the results of early glaciation. 
Fertile valleys are frequent and there ai'c 
abundant forests of spruce, fir, pine and 
birch. 

The climate is healthful, the thermometer 
seldom, falling below zero in winter and 
ranging in summer between 70® and 80". 
Fogs are frequent in the north and east 
owing to the ice brought down by the 
Labrador current bringing cold air in con¬ 
tact with the warm air of the Gulf Stream. 

Nlodern aapeci;. 

Fishing is the foremost occupation of the 
people, cod in immense numbers being 
caught during the summer months off the 
submarine plateau known as the Grand 
Banks. In 1935 the catch was estimated 
at well over a million quintals {ii2lb.) 
exclusive of large quantities of halibut, 
lobsters and other fish. Scaling and whaling 
arc followed in winter, the annual catch 
being approximately 141,000 seals and 190 
whales. A more recent development of 
considerable importance is salmon fishing 
and already 3 million pounds of fresh fish 
arc exported yearly. 
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Plate XLIX, 1'imbeti Mills 


Lumbdung .—Tlie second most important 
industry is the production of wood pulp 
and paj^cr for newsprint. Towns have 
become established where lakes and water¬ 
falls permit the generation of electricity 
and to-day the island is one of the principal 
paper exporters in the world. {Value of 
annual production Si3'2 millions,) 

—The mineral resources of New¬ 
foundland are considerable, with iron as 
the chief metal, 

The largest iron mine in the Empire is 
situated at ^yaba^a on Bell Island and the 
ore is exported mainly to Canada. Another 
important mine is worked near the Exploits 
River, the ore of which consists of a mixture 
of silver, lead, copper and zinc ores, The 
constituent ores are separated on the 
spot and arc then, exported for smelting 
mainly to the United States of America and 
Britain, 


Farming .—Only about 3,000 people arc 
engaged in farming which is of a mixed type, 
A considej-able numbei- of animals is reared 
as the figures (in thousands) for 1935 show: 
Horses i4-i: cattle 27'9; sheep 6o-o; goats 
i2-o; pigs 8-0, 

Communications .—Since 1935 some 800 
miles of railway, mostly government-con¬ 
trolled, cross the island and link the chief 
settlements. Contact with the mainland is 
established by a fleet of ten first-class 
steamers which ply between the coast 
station and Sydney, Cape Breton Island, 
The capital of Newfoundland, St. John's 
(pop. 39,886), is the largest town and is 
situated in a good land-locked harbour, 

Labrador is very uninviting for white 
settlement, and its population of 4,000, 
mainly Eskimos, is confined to the coast. 
Physically it is a high plateau which falls 
rapidly to a narrow coastal plain but whicli 
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contains consklcrable mineral wealth, There 
are large timber reserves and much latent 
water power, 

Fishing and hunting are the chief occupa¬ 
tions of the population. 

Memory work.—i. Newfoundland is not 
included in the Dominion of Canada but is a 
separate self-governing country. 

2. The cold and bleak climate is not very 
inviting for new settlers but the people living 
there are healthy, hardy and industrious, 

3. The Grand Banks are wonderful fislung 
grounds but icebergs and fogs make the 
occupation very dangerous, 

4. Icebergs are brought by the Labrador 
Current and fogs occur when this meets the 
warm Gulf Stream, 

5. The Newfoundland forests arc in groat 
demand for pulp-making; iron is also a very 
valuable product. 

Aotlvitles and exercises.—i. Quaslions: 

(rt) How is electricity obtained from 
waterfalls? 

(&) For what products are seals valuable? 

(c) The Grand Banks are the feeding 
grounds for vast numbers of fish. How is it 
that food exists in that particular place? 

(d) How are cod caught? 

((!!) What else besides paper is made from 
piiJpwoocl? 

Other exercises may be conveniently based 
on those for the previous unit. Statistics are 
appended for use where required—value 
given in million dollars. 


Imports 


Exports 


Textiles 

1-04 

Fishing products 

7-34 

Flour 

2-07 

Mineral products 

6'38 

Coal 

I'22 

Manufactures 

13-98 

Hardware 

•89 

Forest products 

■72 

Salt pork 

■65 

Miscellaneous 

■36 

Machinery 

•61 



Tea and 




molasses 

■ ‘65 



(The legal 

coin 

of tire Dominion 

is the 


gold dollar normally equivalent to 4s. 
of British money,) 


LESSON UNIT VII—THE INDIAN 
EMPIRE, BURMA AND CEYLON 

Introduction.—India presents one of the 
most colourful studies of all the lands of the 
British Commonwealth. The general work 
of the first year with regard to the monsoon 
region can now be fully developed. A good 
method of approach is through a study of 
the great body of the people who can be 
compared with the Chinese in their teeming 
multitudes and in their one pathetic aim in 
a land governed by the caprice of nature, 
to obtain their daily food. Their distribution, 
their methods of working and their depend¬ 
ence upon custom and superstition togetlier 
with a willingness to follow leadership 
blindly are all reflections of the geographical 
conditions under which they live. 

Contact with modern development can be 
followed in the introduction of irrigation and 
other scientific methods to combat the 
vagaries of nature, the growth of railways to 
aid in the organisation and distribution of 
products and the necessity of secondary 
industries in crowded cities to balance the 
overseas' trade account. 

Full notes have been given, to help in 
framing any project in view but in particular 
India is presented as a land of tremendous 
variety, inhabited by a people to whom the 
earth is the one gi’cat absorbing interest. 

Historical aspect.—The earliest occupants 
of India were short dark-skinned people 
called Dravidians. Then at about 1500 r.c, 
waves of taller and lighter-skinned invaders 
came down through tlie mountain passes of 
the north west and drove the original 
inhabitants southwards and eastwards into 
the poorer parts of the country. They 
themselves occupied the Indo-Gangctic low¬ 
lands and gradually built up a religion known 
as Hinduism. Further waves of invaders 
came in daring the ensuing centuries and 
in most cases the latest conquerors estab¬ 
lished a sort of “racial bar" which was 
partly i'espon.sibIc for the development of 
the well-known “caste’’ system, One of the 
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greatest of those subsequent invasions was 
that of the Moslems who by tlie sixteenth 
century hatl founded the great Mogul 
Empire, ruled from its capital of Delhi, 
Then in the seventeenth, century came the 
Europeans. From time immemorial various 
peoples had become enriched by the lucrative 
trade with India and now the newly rising 
nations—Portugal, Holland, France and 
England—hastening in the route discovered 
by Vasco da Gama, established trading 


settlements at various points. Gradually 
the English expanded from Madras and the 
French from Pondicherri until they came 
into conflict. The struggle which ensued 
resulted in victory for the English who then 
encountered considerable resistance from the 
warlike tribes of the Deccan. These were 
subdued by tlie middle of the eighteenth 
century and by the beginning of the nine¬ 
teenth century Delhi was in British hands. 
From this point the position as the one 



Coat or Aiims or Cat-cutta 
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parajnouiit power in. the country was 
rapidly achieved and in 1858 the govern¬ 
ment, previously administered in trust by 
the East India Company, was assumed by 
the Crown, 

Natural aspect. 1 . Physical.—India, in 
size and isolation a continent rather than 
a country, is divisible into three well-defined 
areas: 

(a) HUnnhyas. —These stupendous momi- 
lains, the loftiest in the world, sweep east¬ 
wards in scimitar form from the plateau of 
the Pamirs forming a double barrier along 
the north of the country. At the western and 
eastern extremities spurs extend southwards, 
the former, the Sulaiman range, protecting 
the frontier do^vn to the sea and the latter, 
the Arakan Yoma range, shutting out the 
wild tribes of upper Burma from peaceful 
Assam, Occasional gateways through this 
massive wall occur in the west where passes 
have been traced since ancient times; the 
most notable oE tliese are the Khyber and 
the Bolan. 

(i) Rivef plains .—Tlie second division is 
formed by the wide plains watered by 
the Himalayan rivers—Indus, Ganges and 
Bralimapiilra, This vast level tract, apart 
from Lhe hills of Assam, has been built up 
largely by alluvium brought down from the 
mountains. 

(c) TI16 Dcccaii .— The third relief division 
is the triangular plateau of the Deccan of 
which Ceylon is a detached portion. Its 
northern edge rests on a confusion of east 
to west ranges, chiefly the Vindhya. Satpura 
and Ajanta hills through which the rivers 
Narbada and Tapti flow westwards. Along 
the western side, forming a steep barrier 
unbroken from Surat soutlnvards witliin 
lifty miles of the coast, rise the Western 
Ghiits, from which the triangle at a height 
varying from 3,000 to 1,000 ft, tills east¬ 
wards to the disconnected range along the 
opposite edge known as the Eastern Ghats. 
The main drainage is naturally towards the 
cast and the rivers Malianadi, Godavari, 
Kistua and Cauvery make their devious 


ways by isolated pealcs and between low 
ranges (Palni and Nilgiri) from points 
within fifty miles of the west coast. 

In the north west large areas of the 
Deccan are composed of rich black soil 
formed by the decomposition of basalt which 
flowed out of fissures during a volcanic period, 

Z. Climate.—India has a monsoon, climate 
which depends in general upon the distri¬ 
bution of pressure over tlie wJiolc continent 
of Asia and in particular upon the Middle 
Indus basin and the Thar Desert. Here in 
January the temperature is low and conse¬ 
quently air tends to flow from tliig area. 
During January and February winds pass 
down the Ganges Valley but are deflected 
towards the right and so the largest part of 
India has cool north-east winds of a dry 
character, although those which pass over 
tlie Bay of Bengal bring some rain, to the 
south-east coast and to Ceylon. During 
March, April and May temperature rises 
and with the formation of low pressnve 
sj^tenis the south-east trades are deflected 
to the right, thus becoming the south-west 
monsoon. Heavy rains fall upon, the western 
slopes of the Western Ghats and then, as 
with the Chinook, a lighter fall comes to 
the eastern slopes with an increase further 
inland. On the whole the Bcccan has a 
very irregular rainfall, aiid this is frequently 
the cause of crop failures which used to 
result in famines. The south-west winds 
crossing the Bay of Bengal are deflected by 
the vast barrier of the Himalayas up the 
Ganges valley towai'ds the Indus valley, 
By the time they reach the Tliar Desert they 
arc dry and since this region is not affected 
l)y the south-west winds from the Indian 
Ocean it suffers from an entire absence of 
rain. 

In general, climate conditions in India 
can be summarised by dividing the year into 
four j)eriods as follows: 

(fl) January to February—north-cast 

winds—dry cool period. 

(6) March to May—north-east wiirds 
weakening—dry hot period, 
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(c) June to October—south-west winds 
—hot wet season and "violent storms. 

(ff) October to December—season of tlie 
retreating monsoon—south-west winds 
weakening—north-cast winds gmwing. 

3. Native life. 

(«) Vegctalion.-—From ice-covered moun¬ 
tain peak to sub-tropical and tropical plain, 
from desert to .swamp, India presents a 
medley of vegetation amazing in colour, 
variety and form. A dense agricultural 
population has largely exchanged wild species 
for cultivated, but jungle, savannah and 
desert types still abound. Rainfall is the 
great determiner of vegetation. 

Firstly, over the bulk of the connfiy 
served by half-yearly rains savamiali con¬ 
ditions are uppermost. Here, following the 
usual luxuriance of the wet period, among 
the common survivors arc speargrass, the 
prickly pear, euphorbias, and the babul or 
thorny acacia that provides fodder for goats 
and hardwood for implements, 

In the areas of liigh rainfall types vniy 
from the fetid coastal mangrove swamps 
with their creepers like ship.s' cables, to the 
dense hot forests of the Terai and the 
Nilgiris where teak, sal, sandal wood, satin- 
wood, palms and bamboo abound, and to 
the pines and deodars of the Himalayas or 
the ancient junipers of Baluchistan. Colour 
is bewildering, ranging from the flowering 
trees siicli as the silk-cotton and the flam¬ 
boyant pink-clustered dhak through a host 
of shrubs to the flowers which vary from 
the beautiful lotus of the pools to the 
curious groups pollinated by bhds and those 
with the stench of carrion to attract cai-rion 
flies, 

In the desert region where life is possible 
the tamarisk, the leafless caper, the camel- 
thorn and the artemisia, from which is 
obtained the drug santonin, are the most 
outstanding. 

Mention of the famous banyan tree has 
been made in the monsoon section of the 
first year’s course. 

{b) Animal life ,—As with the flora, animal 


life is so abundant that space permits 
mention of only a few species typical of the 
climatic conditions under which, they live. 

Among the Himalayas, types exist from 
the great jungle animals of the lower forests 
to the Tibetan sheep and hairy yak of the 
cold upper altitudes. The tiger, elephant, 
sambhEU" and the gaur or bison represent 
the fonner class and in higher districts the 
brown bear and wild sheep and goats. 
South of the Himalayas is the true home 
of the Indian fauna and in addition to the 
above jungle animals the sloth bear, leopard 
and other members of the cat tribe, black- 
buck and nilgai are common. Crocodiles 
abound in the swamps and monkeys, jackals, 
swamp deer and snakes arc exceedingly 
numerous, The forests of the Western Ghats 
and the Nilgiri Hills are particularly rich 
in animal life amongst which the friendly 
mongoose must not be overlooked. 

(c) People. —There are about 350 million 
people in India, nearly 70 per cent of whom 
are engaged in agriculture. This vast 
population, more diverse in race and language 
than are the peoples of Europe, is most 
dense in the valley of the Ganges, the Punjab 
and the coast plains. 

The great mass are a simple people, 
illiterate but touched with the refining 
influence of 3,000 years of civilisation, 
strongly imbued with the tradition of their 
forefathere and deeply religious, The family 
is the strongest social unit .and all income 
goes into the family coffer, the head managing 
the finance. This idea, whilst a safeguard 
in times of distress, tends to discourage 
individual initiative. 

In most distj-icts the houses are made of 
bamboo matting thatched with straw or 
jnte sticks, the roofs being curved to resist 
the occasional cyclonic storms; outside is the 
courtyard for drying and threshing the 
all-important rice crop. 

Another type is seen in the former desert 
district of the Punjab now enriched by the 
governmental irrigation scheme, Here model 
villages have been set up with houses 
glistening with plastered .sun-dried bricks, 
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IPholo! Topical Pr^ss. 

Plate L. Scene at the Communal "Well in an Indian Village 


“In India village life has two or three thousand years of avili&iUoii behind it; and the grace as well 
as the dust of time is everywhere upon it.” 

The religions of the people are mainly 
Tlindiiism, Mohammedanism and Buddhism, 
the tenets of the first two being unfortunately 
fundamentally opposed in almost every 
respect. ^ 

Among the Hindus in particular, the 
operation of the caste system rigidly divides 
the people into many social classes. A caste 
is composed of a group of families bearing 
a common name and usually associated 
with a particular occupation. The members 
are bound by an inexorable social law to 
remain within the circle and this, together 
with other limitations, creates a severe 
restriction upon the mobility of labour. 

These castes have grown until they now 
number over 2,000, but the main divisions 
arc the Brahmins, or literai-y and priestly 
castes, which occupy the top of the scale; 


the fighting castes; the trading castes, and 
the artisan castes. Then, outside the system 
altogether, are the unfortunate "outcasts" 
who are segregated since their mere touch 
is defilement to other Hindus, The advent 
of Christianity and of British rule has done 
much to alleviate the lot of these people. 

The Mohammedans, on the other hand, 
who number about a third of the Hindus 
(240 millions), recognise one God only and, 
theoretically though by no means in fact, 
have no caste system. 

Indian people arc notable emigrants and 
they have played a considerable part in the 
development of Britain's tropical possessions. 
They have ^iic as coolies or as tinders, often 
in order to free themselves from caste 
restrictions, to such places as Malaya and 
the West Indies, In Natal and Kenya 
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competition bet^veell tlicm and tlic native 
blacks and the white laccs has led to 
icstrictions which in turn have often aroused 
ill-feeling. 

Occupfl-tive aspect.—1. Agriculture is the 
predominant occupation of the Indian people, 
over 66 per cent of the population being 
dependent upon it for their existence. As 
with the natural life of the country, a 
bewildering variety of crops is grown. This 
is largely due to the division of the year 
into seasons by the weather conditions 
in most parts. Most of the population live 
on grain crops, for the great numbers of 
cattle are useful only for milk and as di'aft 
animals, The cow, a sacred aiiiinal to the 
Hindu, is allowed to live even if in a diseased 
condition and this largely accounts for the 
wretched condition of the cattle in India. 

Crops .—227 million acres are sown at 
least once annually, the relative importance 
of different food crops being seen by the 
following figures representing land so^vn in 
millions of acres:—Rice 83, miUets 42, 
wlieat 36, gram 16, other grains and pulses 25. 

Rice is grown chiefly in the well-watered 
lowlands of the coastal plain and the Ganges 
basin, Millets generally ocenpy those areas 
of the Deccan and the Indus valley where 
wlieat and rice cannot be cultivated on 
account of the lack of moisture or poor soil. 
The chief wheat-producing areas ai’c the 
Punjab, the north of the Deccan, and the 
upper Ganges plain, wliorc it is grown as 
a winter crop, being sown, just before the 
summer rains cease. For the remainder of 
the growing period the crop is dependent 
upon irrigation. Pulses are grown almost 
cvorywliere except in lower Bengal and form 
a substitute for meat in the Indian diet. 

Commercial crops are increasing in 
importance v’ith tlie rapid development 
in arrangements for supplying imjirovcd 
seeds and educating the people in the 
method of production. The following figures, 
as above, give a general estimate of their 
relative importance to-day;—Oilseeds 17, 
cotton 24, sugar cane 3, jute 2^. Tea occupies 


816.000 acres, coffee 180,000 and indigo 
42,000. 

Oilseeds are widely grown, over the 
Deccan and the Ganges plain, whilst cotton 
occupies the bldclc soils of the north-we.st 
Deccan. The crop, mostly of the short-staple 
variety, is being improved and is either 
exported to Great Britain and Japan or 
absorbed in the Indian cotton industry. 
Plantations also occur where there is 
irrigation in the south-east Deccan and the 
Indus plain. 

Jute is gi'own in the lower Ganges and 
Bralimapulva valleys and in the Sunclerbans, 
and is tire second most valuable export. 

Tobacco of rather poor quality is grown 
in lowland areas especially in the provinces 
of Madras and Bengal but sugar, once of an 
inferior type, has now been vastly improved 
by the introduction of new varieties. 

Indigo and opium are not produced oji 
such a large scale as in the past. Since the 
development in the chemistry of dyes the 
demand for the forjner has fallen off con¬ 
siderably and the latter is now restricted to 
medicinal use only. 

Tea which requires heat and heavy 
rainfall, but yet demands a well-drained 
soil, is grown on the hill slope,5 of Assam, 
southern India and Ceylon. The plant is 
picked several times in one season, and in the 
south many as eight “flushes" arc 
obtained. Coifec is confined to soutlrcrn 
India and Ceylon; the production of this 
crop is rising after having declined consider¬ 
ably in recent years owing mainly to a 
disease which affected the crop some time 
ago. 

Methods of cidlivation .—India is essentially 
a land of the small farmer, the multitude of 
small plots being characteristic of the 
divisions imposed by family laws. This makes 
for a great waste of Lime and land and 
precludes the use of macliineiy. Most of 
the cultivation is done by hand and the 
fai'mcrs are generally extremely poor. 

The strength of tradition and the immense 
size of the population greatly impede the 
spread of scientific guidance but, by 
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lUu inU'oduction of demonstration plots in 
the villages and the foundation of seed farms 
and stores, the work of the new agricultural 
research institutes is making headway, 
Irregularity of rainfall has always been a 
serious problem but to-day this is being 
dealt with successfully by governmental 
schemes for irrigation on a vast scale. 

Four nrethods of irrigation arc practised 
ill India, three of which, native in origin 
are; (t) Tank irrigation in which water is 
stored in reservoirs, a method chiefly confined 
to the southern Deccan; (2) u^ell irrigation 
found mainly in the upper Ganges plain, and 
(3) irrigation, a widespread system 

wlicreby cliannels arc cut which, lead flood 
water from the rivers over the surrounding 
country, 

The foiirtli type has been introduced by 
the Government and is called perennial 
irrigation. In this system dams are built 
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across large rivcr.s behind which water can 
be stored and led off through canals when 
required, Tlie chief areas where these 
projects have been put into practice arc the 
eastern Deccan and the upper Ganges and 
Indus valleys. The great "Sukkur'' Barrage 
on the Indus and the "Triple Canal Project" 
in the Pimjal) are ’two recently completed 
works, 

Despite innumerable difficulties both in 
construction and in settling thousands of 
new colonists, these governmental schemes 
are meeting with great success. In one 
instance only, the Chenab colonisation 
scheme, semi-desert land equal in area to 
tlie four south-castem counties of England, 
now produces four million pounds’ worth of 
crops annually. 

8. Secondary inaustries.—Althoiigh -tlvc 
Indian worlcman is capable of fine work, 
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he has not yet learnt to adapt himsclE to the 
demands of factory life, and the ancient 
handicrafts of the villages still rank of first 
importance in supplying the people's require¬ 
ments. Industry is, however, making liead- 
way and at the present time there are about 
10,000 factories, employing nearly two 
million people, distributed among tire chief 
towns, The following figures of the numbers 
of establishments will give an idea of the 
relative importance of various trades:— 
Cotton processes, 2,379; rice mills 1,552; 
tea factories 880; oil mills 237; printing 
and bookbinding 364; jute processes 213; 
general engineering 271; sugar factories 213. 

The cotton industry is centred about 
Bombay although it also flourishes in the 
Central Provinces, in such towns as Allahabad 
and Cawnpore and avoiiiid Madras. 


The major part of the production is in the 
coarser counts, due partly to a lack of skill 
in the operatives and partly to the short staple 
Indian cotton which is inferior for spinning, 

The jute industry, a modern development, 
centres particularly in Calcutta, It is a 
highly important trade and the mills arc 
able to supply the world’s needs for sacking. 

Metalworking is widespread and is im¬ 
proving since the greatly increased production 
of iron ore from Bchar and Orissa (2-4 
million tons). Steel, galvanised sheets, nails 
and wire are important subsidiaries and a 
number of yards have been established for 
railway repairs and motor and coach- 
building works, 

Among the most ijnportant minerals worked 
are coal, petroleum (Assam), salt, silver, gold 
and manganese. 
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Communications and towns.—Wheeled 
traffic rolled along Indian roads as early as 
3000 D,c. and little by little successive Indian 
monarchs carved out their royal highways 
between the main towns that were the 
originals of the grand trunk system of 
to-day. Some 80,000 miles, somewhat dusty, 
are metalled and sound for motor traffic 
but another 150,000 are sadly worn by the 
strings of creaking bullock carts (Sj millions 
in the country) and camel-drawn wains. 

Railways began in 1853 from Bombay and 
since then some 40,000 miles have been 
pushed through malarial swamp and moun¬ 
tain gorge until now the entire country is 
traversed, Great advantages have come 
from the undertaking in stimulating trade, 
minimising the dangers of famine and 
acting as a unifying agency in the government 
of the country, 
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The railway "net" can best be remem¬ 
bered if it is related to the four great ports 
of Calcutta, Bombay, Karachi and Madras. 

I. From Calcutta an important line runs 
up the Ganges plain to the watershed at 
Delhi. Calcutta (Plate LII) (pop. 1,485,582], 
standing on the Hugh, eiglrty miles from the 
sea, is the chief port for the Ganges valley 
and has a large variety of industries. From 
it a line runs to Darjeeling, the summer 
station for Europeans in the Assam hills. 

On its way to Delhi the line passes through 
Patna, the ccirtre of a rice area; Benares, 
the Ploly City of the Hindus, and Allahabad, 
a railway junction at the confluence of the 
Jumna and the Ganges and an important 
cotton manufacturing town, Cawnporc, 
wliich is now a cotton and leather manu¬ 
facturing town, is the next town on this 
route and is followed by Agra which at one 
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Plate LIII, Four R.A.F. RIachimbs Flying over the Indus Valley on Their Way to Gilgit 
The R.A.F. arc playing a proniiiiciit part in the worlc of policing the North-West Frontier. 


time was an important city of the Mogul 
Empire and which contains many monu¬ 
ments of tl\at period, including the Taj 
Maiial, 

The next town is Delhi, the capital of 
India, which is situated on tlic watcished 
between the Indus and the Ganges, and in 
the gap between the Aravalli Hills and the 
Himalayas. Simla in the Himalayas is the 
summer hill station for Delhi. 

North-west of Delhi the line passes through 
Lahore, the chief city of the Punjab and 
the centre of a great wheat growing region, 
to Peshawar which guards the Khyber Pass 
route. Srinagar, not served by the railway, 
is the capital of the native state of Kashmir 
and is an important caravan centre for 
routes from central Asia. 

2. Fmn Knmchi (pop, 263,563), the chief 
port for tlic Indus valley, a line runs through 


Multan neai' the confluence of the Punjab 
rivers to Lahore, Its position makes Multan 
a natural centre for the products of the 
Punjab, principally wheat. 

Bombay (Plate LI) (pop, 1,161,383) is 
built on an island, is the chief cotton- 
manufacturing town of India and is a great 
port. The Western Ghats rise steeply 
behind the town, and the line runs along the 
coast plain northwards via Surat to Delhi 
whilst another climbs through gaps and 
passes on its way to Jubbulporc, a cotton- 
manufacturingeentre, and thence to Calcutta 
via Allahabad, An alternate route to 
Calcutta passes through Nagpur, situated 
in the centre of a great cotton-growing area. 

3. Lastly, a line fi'oni Bombay runs by way 
of Poona, a hill station, to Madras (pop. 
647.230), the town from which British 
inllueiicc first spread over the Peniirstila, 
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]\'Iadras is the great port for eastern India, the west coast by a line passing through 
but it lies on a shallow surf-beaten coast the Palghat Gap, the only great pass in the 
and has no natural harbour. The city is Ghats between Bombay and the extreme 
connected with the port of Calicut on south. 


Sldlistics .—The figures represent millions in cadi case: 


Liveslocii 


Exports 

1 

Imports 

1 

Oxen 

63-9 

Cotton products 

367 

Cotton products 

17-4 

Buffaloes 

29-4 

Jute products 

31-9 

Machinery 

10-G 

Sheep 

22'I 

Tea 

15'0 

Iron & steel 

3-8 

Goats 

26'I 

Oil seeds & cake 

15*5 

Other metals 

3'3 

Horses 

1-4 

Rioi 

87 

Motor cars 

2'8 

Donkeys 

1-4 

Metals & ores 

6*0 

Other vehicles 

3 'I 

Camels 

■5 

Hides & leather 

8-9 

Instruments 

3'9 


Nearly half of the foreign trade of India has an excellent artificial harbour and is the 
is witli the United Kingdom, the next best chief port of the island. IL is also a port of 
customer being Japan, call on the routes from Europe via the .Suez 

Canal or South Africa to Calcutta, Austral- 
Ceylon.—Ceylon is a Crown Colony admin- asia, and the Far East, 
istered by a Governor, containing neaiiy 

5^ million people, mostly Sinhalese, who Burma. 1 . General considerations.—In 
arc descendants of ancient settlers from tire April, 1937, Burma severed her administrative 
valley of the Ganges. connection with India and became an 

The tropical climate of the island is autonomous state with a Secretary of State 
tempered by the altitude and the sea and for Burma in Whitehall and its own Governor, 
is healthy excepting in the low-lying jungle. The country has always been distinctive 
Thick forests cover one-fifth of the island; from other Indian States; a massive mountain 
another fifth is cultivated, whilst the wall separates the two nations and, racially, 
remainder is covered with scrub forest or the iMoples have little in common, the 
grassland awaiting development. Burmese being more akin to the Chinese, 

Tire relative importance of the chief crops mainly Buddhist in religion and undisturbed 
can be estimated by the following figures by caste systems, 

showing the acreage, in thousands, under From north to south Burma is traversed 
cultivation:—Coconuts 1,100; rice 850; by the fold ranges of the Arakan and Pegu 
rubber 628; tea 557; cacao 34; cinnamon z6. Yomas between which lie the soft rocks 
Ciiicliona is a very important tree from forming the valley of the Chindwin and the 
the hill slopes. lower Irawaddy, In the east lie the old 

Among the mountains are worked many hard rocks of tlie Shan plateau through 
small mines of rubies, sapphires and other which runs tlie Sahven river, 
precious stones whilst deposits of plumbago Most of the population of neaiiy 15 millions 
form a valuable item of export, are Burmese hut there arc about a million 

Industrial activity is small, most work Indians, another million aboriginal people 
being confined to cottage crafts such as who inJiabit the almost unattainable hilly 
weaving, lacquer work, tortoiseshell ware, districts and plateau and also in the cast, 
pottery, etc, where there is a collection of native states— 

Colombo (])op. 284,155) the capital, con- the Federated Shan States populated by a 
nected by rail to Kandy the ancient capital, bewildering mixture of races and tribes. 
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Plate LIY. Am View of Part or Rangoon, Including the Shwe Dagon Pagoda, one of the most 
Famous Buddhist Places of Worship in the World 

Modern Rangoon owes mucli to the vision of Lord Dalhousic, who visited Rangoon soon alter its 
annexation in 1 B 12 , and to the subsequent town planning of a Major Fraser of the Royal Engineers, 


2 . Climate, vegetation and crops.—As the 
country is mostly between the tropic of 
Cancer and the equator, Burma is a land of 
three seasons, cold from November to 
February (60” to 90° F,), hot from March 
to May {go“ to 104“ F.) and rainy, becoming 
wettest in July, The annual rainfall (100 in.) 
varies, the coastal regions having over 
200 in., whilst the dry, central zone has 
anything from 25 to 40 in. 

Where the rainfall is heaviest (over Bo in.), 
equatorial evergreen forests are found, whilst 
monsoon forests occur in districts having a 
40-80 in, annual rainfall. These latter range 
between the rivers Irawaddy and Salwcn 
lor some 150,000 square miles and, where 
accessible, arc invaluable for the supplies 
of leak, cabinet woods, bamboos, woods for 
railway sleepers and tool handles besides 


such products as cutch and lac. More than 
70 per cent of the world's demands for teak, 
representing an annual value of 2J million 
pounds, arc supplied by these forests. 

The trees arc felled after having been 
girdled and allowed to season for three years. 
Tliey are then specially "logged” or marked 
by skilled workmen for cj'oss cutting and then 
hauled to the nearest road or watercourse. 
Motor haulage is of little value as trees arc 
scattered and the country difficult; accord¬ 
ingly, all the heavy work is performed by 
elephants or by buffaloes. 

Areas with less than 40 in. of rain per year 
are covered with scrub or grass, and such 
crops as millet, cotton, beans, sesamiim and 
ground nuts are cultivated in clearings. 

Most of the cultivated laud, however, i.s 
on the alluvial plains and deltas of the great 
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rivcrS; two-thirds of it being employed in water crcclc) was known for centuries but 


growing rice. Burma's yearly export of 
rice, 3I million ions and the largest in the 
world, is sent cither parboiled to India or as 
"loozain,” i.e., husked, ready for milling to 
European countries, A poor-quality tobacco 
is widely grown mainly for home con¬ 
sumption. 

3 . Minerals.—The mineral wealtli of 
Burma is considerable. At Mogolc in the 
north rubies and other precious stones are 
mined and af Badwin and H eho there are 
large deposits of silver and lead ores. Tin 
and wolfram occur in Tenasserim wlrilsL 
there are considerable scattered deposits of 
poor quality as yet untouched. By far the 
most important mineral is petroleum, which 
occurs in the sandstone rocks lying between 
the Yomas and the Shan plateau, The 
existence of oil at Yenangyaung (smelly 


it was not until late in the nineteenth century 
that its e.xtraction was put on a commercial 
footing, Plate lY. Another great field was 
opened at Singu and now tlie oil is trans¬ 
ported either by a 300-miles long pipe line 
to the Syrian refineries near Rangoon, or 
on special floats down the Irrawaddy, Many 
oil products are manufactured from the 
highest grade aviation spirit to lubricating 
oils, greases and paraffin wax candles. 

Burma now produces about a million tons 
of oil each year and the industry gives 
employment to 22,000 people. Nevertheless 
this output is only one-half of i per cent of 
the total w’orld production. 

4 . Communicationa.—The most important 
highway is formed by the Irrawaddy and its 
tributary the Chiudwin, River transport is 
vezy Important and much of the agricultural 
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[Rtprodaced bycoiirlesy of Messrs. Steel Brothers & Co., Ltd. 
Plate L,VI. Teak Rafts ok the Irkawaddy at Prome 


produce of the state is handled in this way. of the branches of the Irrawaddy, and is a 
Sailing craft arc widely used but in addition river port. Rice, oil, timber and minerals 
to these a fleet of craft from 330 It. steamers are the diief exports, whilst cotton goods, 
to 85 ft. launclrcs malcc a busy thoroughfare madunery and coal are the principal imports, 
of the network of waterways, Mandalay (pop, 147,932), an old capital 

Burma has now an extensive service of of Burma, is situated in the dry belt which 
railways, The main line runs up the Sittang has always been the natural centre of Burma 
Valley from Rangoon to Mandalay and on account of its accessibility. 

Myitkyina in the north east, whilst another Pegu, Manbin and Bassein, a small port, 
line runs from Rangoon to Prome on the arc rice-collecting centres in the delta region. 
Irrawaddy. "Feeder" lines join these two Akj^b, Moiilmein and Mergui are other 
main ones at various points, minor ports. 

Road construction has developed rapidly 

in recent years and there is now a good main Memory work.—i. India, the largest mem- 

road from Rangoon to Mandalay. bei- of the British Commonwealth in Asia, 

lies mostly south of the tropic of Cancer and 
5 , Towns and trade. is paid of the monsoon region of the world. 

Rangoon (pop. 400,415), the chief town a. As with all such lands, it has been 
of Bunna (Plate IJV), is the seat of the thickly populated since very ancient times, 
Government and handles 86 per cent of the the people depending upon the abundance 
trade of the country, It is situated on one of nature for their living, 
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3. Tlie great feature of all forms of natural 
life in India is the enormous variety. 

4. Excepting for the passes in the north 
west, through which invaders and trading 
caravans passed, the country is walled in 
by tremendous mountains, more than a 
hundred peaks being over four miles high. 

5. The two greatest river systems that 
have brought great fertility to the northern 
plains are those of the Ganges and the Indus. 

6. The lower part of India is a triangular 
plateau known as the Deccan, covered in 
jnarts with rich, black volcanic earth. 

7. Nearly three-quarters of the people are 
uneducated and work tiny farms mo.stly by 
liaiid, Altogether there arc 700,000 villages, 

8. There are about 200 million cattle in 
India, that is, three times as many as in 
the next greatest cattle country (the U.S,A,), 
but they are of very bad quality and also 
sacred to Hindus and so are not used for 
food. 

9. The chief cities and ports of India are 
Calcutta, Bombay, Madras and Karachi. 
Rangoon is the great port of Burma. 

10. The main exports are, from India, 
cotton, jute, tea and oil seeds; from Burma, 
rice, teak and petroleum oils and spirits; 
from Ceylon, coconuts, rubber, tea and 
rice, 

Activities and exercises.—i. Questions: 

(a) Sesamum, gram and ground nuts are 
Indian products, What are they used for? 

(b) On what plant is cochineal found and 
what is it ? 

(c) In tropical countries why is a dry part 
hotter than a wet part ? (In Burma, Mandalay 
is hotter than Rangoon, but notice tlieir 
positions on the map,) 

{d) What is an important difference 
between an Indian and an African elephant? 

(e) Why arc the roofs of Indian houses 
curved and not straight like those in 
England ? 

(/) In a certain poem by Rudyard Kipling 
he speaks of a lady smoking a "whackin’ 
white clieroot." Try to find out the name 
of the poem and why the cheroot was white. 
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(g) What is the most important way of 
defeating famine in India to-day? 

2. Dmgmu)s .—Show by coloured diagi-ams 
on graph paper, either, the chief imports and 
exports of India from the statistics given, 
or the relative heights of the following 
mountain peaks:—Everest 29,000 ft.; Kin- 
chinjiinga 28,000 ft,; Robson Pk, (Rockies) 
13,700 ft.; Mt. Blanc (Switzerland), 15,800 
ft,; Mt. Snowdon (Wales) 3,500 ft. 

3, Collection .—Specimens of Indian handi¬ 
crafts arc frequently met in many homes, 
A collection on loan from amongst the 
children forms an interesting cxhil^ition. 

4. Pictorial work .—Make skctche.s for your 
notebook of typically Indian .sccne.s: a camel 
caravan, elephants moving teak, an ox 
waggon; a scene round the village well; a 
group of pelicans (swamp birds). 

5, For written work write two vivid 
paragraplis describing the scene shortly 
before and immediately after the coming 
of a monsoon. 


LESSON UNIT VIII—THE COLONIAL 
EMPIRE 

Introduction. —The Colonial Empire com¬ 
prises the third great class of territories as 
indicated iii Lesson Unit I and includes the 
Mandated Territories. 

There are three classes of mandates: 

"A" Maiidalcs, which are the former 
Turkish communities of Palestine and Trans¬ 
jordan, whicli while provisionally recognised 
as independent nations have to accept 
temporarily advice and assistance from the 
mandatory power. 

"B“ Mandaies, chiefly Ahican communi¬ 
ties which arc administered by a power uliicli 
guarantees freedom and public order and 
equal opportunities for trade. Tanganyika, 
British Togoland and British Camcroons fall 
under this class, 

"C” Mandates, which arc mainly sparsely 
settled areas administered according to the 
Jaws of the mandatory power as a part of 
its territory, subject to safeguards in the 
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interests of llic population. This class 
includes South ^Vcst Africa {under the Union 
of South Africa), Naum (under Britain), 
Western Samoa (under New Zealand) and 
part of New Guinea (under Australia). 

Certain of the territories geographically 
related to South Africa and India have been 
studied already; the remaining ones include, 
in AJrica, the British West African Tem- 
tories, the British East African Territories 
and the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan; in Asia, 
the Malay States, the Straits Settlements and 
parts of the East Indies; in South America, 
British Guiana. 

The jicctiliar gift of the British nice for 
government can be seen in the happy rela¬ 
tions existing among tire contrasting types 


of people of the Colonial Empire. In Africa 
in particular there are found peoples living 
quite dose together who arc different as 
regards race, language, culture and. mode 
of life* Thus, in the east, the warlilce, 
pastoral Masai live very near to the quiet, 
agricultural Wa-Sukuma, 

Under such conditions government is 
adjusted to local conditions, TJie "policy 
of indirect rule" originated by Lord Liigard 
in Nigeria is the one generally adopted 
(Lesson Uiiit i). Health and education 
are other important problems which arc 
being dealt with. Much disease in tropical 
colonies results from insect pests and 
great efforts arc loeing made to eradicate 
these. 



Coat op Arms of British Honduras 
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BRITISH WEST AFRICAN 
TERRITORIES 

General considerations. 

History .—first contacts by white 
people were the trading posts established 
by the Portuguese in the fifteenth century; 
whence the slave trade started by the Arabs 
long before developed on a large scale 'with 
the growth of European colonies in. America. 
The Portuguese introduced many new crops 
from their other tropical colonies including 
the pineapple, cassava, ground nuts, yams, 
maize, oranges, limes, sugar cane, tomatoes, 
red pepper, onions, the guava, and the 
paw-paw. 

No appreciable efforts were made to 
acquire territories until after the remarkable 
journeys of Mungo Park, a yoniig Scottish 
doctor, into the interior of west Africa 
between the years 1795 and 1805, Then, 
following upon the end of the Napoleonic 
wars, much further exploration led to a 
scramble for land by the chief European 
powers and by the end of the nineteenth 
century various partition treaties had been 
arranged settling in the main the areas to 
be controlled by interested nations. 

Physical .—In West Africa the land rises 
rapidly from a narrow coastal plain to the 
plateau of the interior from the highest part 
of which the Senegal and the Gambia flow 
west, and the Niger north east, This north¬ 
eastward flowing section once emptied into 
an inland sea wliich lay near Timbuktu but 
it was "captured” by a south-eastward 
flowing river which cut back and drained 
the inland sea. This accounts for the semi¬ 
circular course of the Niger, and is a good 
example of "river capture," 

Cliinalii and vegdation .—There arc thi'ce 
belts of vegetation in W'est Africa which run 
parallel to the coast. Firstly, there is the 
coastal equatorial forest, once known as 
the white man’s grave until the discovery 
by Sir Ronald Ross in 1898 of the germ- 
carrying powers of mosquitoes, led to great 
efforts being made to exterminate the pest, 
Even now t]io humid climate is very trying 


to Europeans wlio find it necessary to return 
to England at frequent intervals (Av, temper¬ 
ature 85° F. Rainfall 100 to 140 in,). 

The second belt of vegetation is tlie 
savannah land of the plateau wi th its summer 
rain and hot dry winters, The third belt 
lying north of this is semi-desert, with very 
short wet summers, and hot dry winters 
(av. rainfall 25-40 in.). Here temperatures 
in winter arc exceedingly variable, ranging 
from 40° F. to 115° F. The curious winter 
conditions are occasioned mostly by the 
harmailan, a dry dust-laden north-east wind 
that blows intermittently from the Sahara, 

Nigeria ,—Nigeria is the largest wholly 
tropical colony in the Empire, with an area 
three and a half times as great as that of 
Great Britain and a population of 20 millions, 

Since the territory is unsuitable for per¬ 
manent white occupation, most of tlie 
inhabitants arc natives of typical negro 
stock, Scores of tribes and languages arc 
present and the people vary from backward 
untractable types to the considerably 
advanced Fulas or the Housas of the northern 
parts. 

Great care has been taken in administra¬ 
tion to maintain native customs as far as 
possible. For example, the system, of indi¬ 
vidual ownership of land is unknown in 
Nigeria, The land belongs to the tribe and 
each member of the tribe is entitled to as 
much as he can use. If lie relinquishes his 
tenure, the land is allotted to someone else 
l)y the chief. Thus the British Government 
docs not permit white j^eople to buy land for 
plantations, and all production is in native 
liands. 

Scientific agriculture is unknown and the 
tribes practise "shifting agriculture," that 
is, when their land is exhausted they move 
on to a new clearing. 

The southern forest area is occupied by 
agricultural peoples; they tend to live 
together in towns, some of which have over 
50,000 inhabitants although most of the 
houses arc of mud and thatch, 

The outstanding commercial product of 
tlie region is tlic fniii of tlie oil jjalm, oil 
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and kernels being leading items of export. 
Otiier proflucLs of the coastal plain, arc 
valuable woods such as mahogany^ cocoa 
and coconuts. 

The chief crops of the savannah region 
are ground nuts, kola nuts, yams, short 
staple cotton, millets and maize. 

Nigeria is a very important tin-producing 
area contributing over 5 per cent of the 
world's supply of that metal. It is found as 
tin oxide in the alluvial deposits of the 
Bauclii plateau. 

Coal is mined also in the extensive fields 
at Udi. 

PoH liaycoiiH serves the Udi and Bauchi 
areas and a railway line runs through them 
from that town to Kmo an important market 
town for the Sudan of 80,000 inhabitants. 

A line runs from Kano to Lagos (pop. 
130,000) the capital and chief port of Nigeria. 
Lago.s is the only port on the west coast 
with a good natural harbour, since in most 
parts tire sediment swept along by the 
Guinea current forms a bar offshore, whilst 
the coast itself is straight and fringed with 
lagoons, 

Items of export other than those mentioned 
arc ground nuts, cotton lint, hides and skins, 
gold and cocoa, 

Gambia.—This long, naiTOW territory of 
savannah country is the oldest British 
possession in west Africa (seventeenth cen¬ 
tury). The river, navigable for 300 miles 
from its wide month, is the natural highway. 
Ground nuts form over 96 per cent of the 
total exports, otliers bemg palm kernels, 
hides and Ixicswax. Bathurst (pop. 14,370) 
the capital is a port of considerable import¬ 
ance, within 10 days' transit from London. 

Gold coast.—^I'his area, comprising the 
Gold Coast Colony, Ashanti and the Northern 
Territories, is a land of considerable modern 
developmient. 

Agriculture by the natives is the main 
occupation, the outstanding crop being 
cocoa. Nearly half the world’s supply is 
grown and 80 per cent ol it is imported to 


Great Britain, Minerals valued at over four 
million pounds are also exported; gold is 
outstanding, others being manganese and 
diamonds. 

Accra (pop. 69,057), the capital, and 
Secondi arc ports but have no natural 
harbours. Vessels have to anchor a mile 
or .so offshore and land their passengers or 
cargo by means of surf boats. In 1928, 
however, a good artificial harbour was com¬ 
pleted at Takoradi and this now deals with 
most of the sea-borne traffic. 

Great efforts are being made to improve 
health conditions along the coast. Sanitary 
arrangements are modernised in all the large 
towns, pipe-borne water supplies instituted 
and electric lighting established. 

Other modern developments include rail¬ 
way services to the main centres and good 
motor roads—in the dry season—leading in 
all directions. 

Sierra Leone.—This coastal colony of some 
210 miles in length was originally established 
as a home lor freed slaves towards the end 
of the eighteenth century. There is also a 
Protectorate over adjoining territories 
extending northward and eastward for about 
210 miles. 

Palm kernels are the chief export crop 
whilst hill rice is the main food crop. Swamp 
rice, kola nuts, ginger, pepper and piassava 
are other products. 

The minerals include rich deposits of iron 
ore and considerable quantities of gold, 
diamonds and platinum. 

Freetown, the capital, is the finest seaport 
in West Africa. It is connected by rail with 
the interior and is also a coaling station, 

BRITISI-I EAST AFRICAN 
TERRITORIES 

General considerations. 

Physical .—These territories, comprising 
Uganda, Kenya, Tanganyika, Nyasaland, 
Northern Rhodesia and Zanzibar, form part 
of a great plateau ridge which joins up the 
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PiATn LVII, I-OADiNO Sisal on to Rail Thucks Neah Natrobi, Kenya 

lortliem and southern parts of the African has a circumference of thirty-five miles 
)lateau and which is crossed hy two branches and its floor provides a natural game 
if the Great African Rift Valley running preserve containing thousands of wild 
rom north to south. These branches con- animals, 

'erge at tire northern end of Lake Nyasa C.limaie .—There arc two climatic zones in 

ind the single valley ends towards the East Africa: the hot, moist coastal plain 
lOuth of that lake. The plateau itself varies with an equatorial type of climate, and the 
n elevation from 4,000 to 7,000 ft,, whilst plateau zone where conditions are preatJy 
he valleys are approximately 1,500 ft. deep modified by elevation. The rainfall regime 
ind have wide floors in part.? fifty miles is the .same as in equatoi'ial regions witli 
Lcross. The eastern branch contains the maxima soon after the eejuinoxes. The total 
^akes Albert, Edward, Kivu and Tanganyika amount, however, is much less owing to 
ind the western branch, Lake Rudolf, Lake cooler condition.? and consequently Lhc 
/ictoria lies in a hollow on the plateau and natural vegetation is mainly savannah, 
s not a rift lake. Permanent white settlement is possible in 

The high peaks of Kilimanjaro, Kenya regions above 5,000 ft, 
ind Ruwenzori are permanently ice-capped Population problcnif ;.—European coloni.sa- 
ind among the many signs of volcanic tion has considerably unsettled the tribal 
Lctivity the crater of Ngorongoro is particu- life of tlic region since in many parts, par- 
arly remarkable, It lies about 2,000 ft. ticularly in Southern Konya, the natives 
5elow the level of the surrounding land, have been robbed of their grazing lands and 
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forced to migrate to less fertile areas. Certain 
lands have now been reserved for white 
settlement and the remainder has been left 
for the natives. Native labour is difficult 
to obtain since the people prefer to work on 
their own plantations rather than to accept 
tlie low wages offered by whites, 

Indian immigrants also claim equal rights 
with Europeans in matters of land owner¬ 
ship and representation. At first they came 
as labourers on the Uganda Railway but now 
many of them control a considerable propor¬ 
tion of the internal trade of Kenya. 

The following population figures show at 
a glance M’hy Europeans fear that a loss of 
control would follow a submission to the 
Indians' claims; Nath'cs 3.000,000; Indians 
42,000; whites 18,000; Arabs 13,000. 

Relations in Uganda are less strained since 
the land is lower and European settlement 
much less extensive, Every encouragement 


IS given to native kings and chiefs to govern 
their own subjects with the assistance of 
native councils, direct administration being 
reserved for the raising of revenue, defence 
and other major matters. 

In the mandated territory the welfare of 
the native inhabitants is the chief concern of 
the government, 

Occupative aspect.— 1 . Products.—Agricul¬ 
ture is the main concern of the people of 
East Africa although large numbers of cattle 
are maintained by the native pastoral tribes, 
In Kenya plantations arc generally in the 
hands of the whites but in Uganda and Tan- 
ganyikanative ownership is strongly marked. 
Crops in general show a similarity in the 
various territories though in each case a 
particular one is outstanding. 

Uganda .—Cotton of good quality is first, 
other products being coffee, sugar, oil seeds, 



[Reproduced courtesy of Imperia] Aiiways, Ltd. 

Plate I.VIII, Savannah Country, with Herd of Elephants 
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[Reproiliiccd by coiirlesy 0} U, Shtpsfone, Esi]. 
pLiVTE LIX. Natives of Masai Triije, Tanganyika 


tobacco, liides and skins, 
timber, tin ore and ivory, 

Kenya. — Conditions permit 
great variety, the fertile land 
varying from sea level to 
9,000 ft. Cofiee is the out¬ 
standing crop of the highlands 
with maize, tea, wheat and 
sisal hemp, Plate LVII. In the 
tropical lowlands are sugar, 
coconuts, cotton and ground 
nuts, Cedar is an abundant 
timber. Sheep and cattle 
rearing is greatly increasing 
with European occupation. 

Minerals include gold and silver. 

Nyasaland .—Tobacco is the 
most important product, 
followed by cotton, tea, coffee, 
fibres, chillies and ground 
nuts. 

Zanzibar and Pemba .—These 
islands have almost a 
monopoly of cloves. The 
plantations, controlled mostly 
by Arabs, contain over three 
million trees in bearing, Copi-a 
is also very important and the 
territory has become a store¬ 
house for the East African 
coast. 

'I'anganyika .—Sisal hemp is 
the chief crop, mainly under 
white control owing to the 
extensive machinery required 
for separating the fibre from 
the swordlike leaves. Other products are 
tea, cotton, coffee, ground nuts, hides and 
skins, beeswax, copra, ghee, scsanium, 
diamonds and gold. 

3 . Routes and towns.—Much of the pro¬ 
gress which has been made in East Africa 
is a result of the construction of railways, 
the chief of which is the Kenw and Uganda 
system running from Mombasa to Kampala 
with links to important centres. 

Mombasa is the chief port of Kenya. 
Half the inhabitants, which number 55,000, 


ai*e natives, the remainder lieing mainly 
Indian.s and Arabs witli only about a Llioiis- 
and whites. From here the Uganda Railway 
climbs to the plateau and passes throiigli 
Nairobi (pop. 50,000), tlie capital of Kenya, 
and thence to Kisumii, a port for Kenya 
on Lake Victoria, Kampala is the commercial 
centre of Uganda. 

Tanganyika Territory is served by a line 
which runs from Dar-cs-Salaam ("The House 
of Peace”) to Kigoina nn Lake Tanganyika. 
Dar-cs-Stilaam is the chief port of the Lern- 
tory whitst Kigoma i.s a lake port from 
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'which steamers cross to Albertville in the 
Belgian Congo, 

Kyasaland is connected by rail from 
Blantyre to the Portuguese port of Beira 
with a connection to Salisbury. 

Together witli the railways, complete 
through services in the territories ai'e main¬ 
tained by nieans of a well-organised service 
of steamers plying on the lakes and the 
river Nile. Roads too are of great import¬ 
ance and many miles of an all-weather type 
have been laid down, especially in Kenya 
and Uganda, 

ANGLO-EGYPTIAN SUDAN 

General considerations.—This vast territory 
of over a million square miles is ruled jointly 
by Britain and Egypt owing to the vital im¬ 
portance of the Nile to the latter country. 


Only about a quarter of the area is culti¬ 
vated as the northern half is desert or semi- 
desert and the southern is savannah. The 
native peoples, roughly six millions, arc a 
mixture of Arabs, Negroes and Nubians, 
mostly of a nomadic, pastoral type. 

Productiom .—Cultivation is developing 
rapidly, either in the south where the summer 
rains ensure an excellent cotton crop or in 
the Gezirah plain between the Blue and the 
White Nile where extensive irrigation (Plate 
LX) has resulted in the production of large 
quantities of long-staple American cotton. 
Xrrigation has been made possible by the 
construction of the great Sennar Dam and 
now over 10,000 miles of major and minor 
channels cover the country. Two other 
products of leading importance are dhnrra 
millet, the chief food crop, and gum aralhc. 
The Sudan is the source of the world's 
greatest supply of the latter, which is col- 



[Rtfirotlticiil by co»rUsy oj Imperial Airways, I.ld. 

Platk lx. The Nile, showing Iiuugation Canai^ 
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Plate LXI. The Nile North of Khartoum 


Iccted from the acacia, trees of the scrubland 
and transported by camel to El-Obcid. 
Other crops include sesumum, senna, dates, 
chillies, ground nuts, maize and the lesser- 
known dom nuts {vegetable ivory) and shea 
(butter) nuts, Ivory is obtained from the 
large herds of elephants of the southern 
savannahs and gold, hides and trochus shell 
are also exported. 

Routes and towns .—The chief town of the 
Sudan is Khartoum (pop. 46,986). A well- 
planned modern city, it is the administrative 
centre and is connected by rail with Ll- 
Obcicl, Wadi Haifa and Port Sudan on llic 
Red Sea. 

Omdurman on the opposite side of the 
Nile to Khartoum really forms the "native 
quarter" of that town and has a population 
of nearly 113 thousands. 

Large sections of the Nile are blocked to 
traffic bj^ the "Sudd." composed of an 


inexhaustible quantity of papyrus, but 
services of sliallow draught steamers navi¬ 
gate various reaches and tributaries and 
communication is continued to the Kenya 
and Uganda railway system by various 
motor services. 


BRITISH territories 
IN ASIA 

South East Asia, the first of the regions 
to come under consideration, is an area of 
young fold mountains, One line 0/ folding 
runs through the Malay peninsula and is 
continued in a chain of islands which include 
Sumatra, Java and the Moluccas, Anotlrei 
which runs from New Guinea north-we-st- 
wards is marked by a further scries of 
islands which includes the Philippines, 
Between tlie two lies Borneo, a mass of 
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older rock, The iJi'eseirce of these new fold 
ranges rcsnlts in the region being quo of the 
most unstable parts of the earth's surface, 
Peoples vary through the area since inter¬ 
course between the islands has been made 
easy, but the most prominent races are the 
Malays and Papuans. 

In the Malay peninsula the British sphere 
of influence comprises three divisions: (i) 
The independent native states; (2) the 
Federated Malay States under British pro¬ 
tection, and (3) the Straits Settlements of 
Penang, Malacca and Singapore, 

Federated Malay States consists of a 
number of native states occupying the 
south-eastern portion of the peninsula, 
whose rulers arc advised by British repre¬ 
sentatives, 

Agriculture and mining arc of equal 
importance to the population among whom 
is a largo number of Chinese. The main 
cultivated products are rubber, coconuts, 
rice, palm oil and pineapples, the minerals 
being tin (over half the world's supply) and 
gold. Lesser crops arc cassava, tuba root 
(derris), areca nuts and tobacco. Gutta 
percha is obtained from the forests. 

The Straits Settlements is a Crown Colony 
made lip of Singapore, Penang, Malacca and 
lesser islands. Singapore, on a largo island, 
has a very conimnncling position and has 
developed a large entrepdi trade. It is also 
a naval and air base and coaling station, 
and carries on most of the trade of both the 
Settlements and the Federated Malay States. 

Lahuan is a market and port for the 
neighbouring coasts of Borneo, and produces 
sago, 

British Borneo is divided into Britisli 
North Borneo, whicli is uiidei' the control 
of the British North Borneo Company; 
Brunei, which is a native state under British 
protection, and Sarawak. 

Sarawak, the most important, has a large 
oilliekl and considerable deposits of coal. 
Most of the trade of the island is carried on 


through Singapore and Hong-Kong with 
Great Britain and the colonies. The exports 
show ail extreme variety and include, 
besides products similar to those ol Malaya, 
spice {nutmegs, cinnamon, pepper), camphor, 
birds’ nests, beclie-dc-mcr, and rattans. The 
forests constitute the most valuable natural 
resource of the country, which is showing 
great development. 

Palestine and Trans-Jordania, the second 
area in Asia, are two Britisli mandates in the 
near east. The region falls into four well- 
dc fined natural divisions parallel to the coast: 

1, The coastal plain. —From the northern 
boundary down, to Jaffa this is fertile and 
well watered and produces citrii.s fruits, 
grapes, melons and tomatoes. South of 
Jaffa is the plain of Philistia which is a 
temperate grassland and produces oranges, 
olives and honey. 

2, The central uplands are formed of 
limestone and are cut into deep wadis, 
Sheep and goats find pasture although the 
slopes are often terraced for the cultivation 
of vines and olives. 

3. The rift valley is a dry area through 
which the Jordan flows from the sea of 
Galilee to the Dead Sea, which is 291 ft. 
below the level of the Mediterranean. 

4. The highlands of Trans-Jordania arc 
wild and nigged, and inhabited mainly by 
pastoral nomads although parts of the 
I'olcanic soil in the west are settled. 

Palestine is essentially an agricultural 
country and besides the products mentioned, 
wheat, barley and pulses arc considerable 
winter crops and maize, dhnrra and scsamiim, 
summer ones. Tobacco is widely grown in 
the Galilean hills and bananas in tire Jordan 
valley. 

The mineral wealth is not important 
though salt is common around the Dead 
Sea and there are also considerable quantities 
of sulphur, potash and bromides. 

Towns and industries. 

Jerusaleiii (pop. 90,503) is the capital of 
Palestine and stands on the uplands over- 
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looking the Jordan valley, Communication 
to the coast; however, is difficult, brit there 
is a connection by rail with Jaffa, 

Haifa (pop. 99,000), the chief port, is 
connected by rail to Egypt and to Damascus 
and is a tei'ininus of the line from the 
oilfields of Mosal. 

Manufacturing is developing rapidly under 
Jewish leaclei-ship at Haifa and Tel Aviv, 
the main industries being concerned with 
flour milling, soap making, cement, tobacco 
and chemicals. 

Strategically Palestine has alway.s been 
important. It lies along the ancient highway 
between the once great empire of Egypt and 
Mesopotamia, and the presence of a strong 
government is essential. Britain's task 
under the mandate is no easy one since 
Mo.slems form the majority of the population, 
and on religious, political and economic 
grounds resist the Jewish colonisation pro¬ 
posed under the terms of the mandate, 

BRITISI-I TERRITORIES IN AMERICA 

British territories in the New "World arc 
mainly confined to certain widely dispersed 
islands in the West Indies which form the 
imsubmcrgcd portion of a mountain range. 

Attempts have been made to unite the 
group as a whole but great resistance has 
been encountered since the eight colonial 
groups refuse to give up their autonomous 
rights to a central authority. 

Jamaica, the largest island under British 
rule, was captured from Spain in 1G55 and 
for many years was a great buccaneering 
and slave centre. Over 75 per cent of tlic 
inhabitants are negroes, 20 per cent arc 
coloured people, whilst the remainder arc 
East Indians and wiiitcs. 

Agriculture is the staple occupation of the 
people, and the chief commercial crop is 
bananas. Sugar cane, from which rum is 
manufactured, i.s the ne.\t most important 
crop, whilst coffee, cigars, pimento, cocoa, 
coconuts, ginger and logwood are also 
c.xported. 
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Kingston, the capital, conducts most of 
the trade of the island. 

Baibadoes has a rich volcanic soil and 
produces sugar cane and cotton, whilst 
Ti'iniflacl situated off the coast ot Venezuela 
is noted for its pitch lake from which most 
of the world’s natural asphalt is obtained. 
The "lake" is about 200 ft. deep and covers 
an area of approximately 100 acres. The 
pitch is dug out in blocks and transported 
to the coast on railways running across the 
surface. Petroleum is another important 
product of Trinidad and the island is the 
Empire's chief source of oil. 

The chief cultivated crops are cocoa, 
sugar, coconuts, coffee, grapefruit and limes. 
Port of Spain is the capital and chief port. 

Other islands belonging to Britain include 
the Bahamas, Antigua, Dominica and Mont¬ 
serrat, and their chief products are cotton, 
sugar and tropical fruits. 

British Guiana is the only Britisli colony 
in South America, and is comparatively 
undeveloped, Thei'e arc about 15,000 u'hites 
and 7,000 aboriginal Indians in a total 
population of 300,000. 

Sugar cane is the chief commercial crop 
and is cultivated along the hot wet coastal 
plains with. East Indian coolies forming 
the bulk of the labour supply. Other 
products arc rice, coconuts, timber and 
balata, 

British Guiana is rich in. gold; diamonds 
arc mined also and there arc huge deposits 
of bauxite (aluminium ore). 

Gcorgetoioii, at the mouth of the Demcrara 
river, is tlie main town and many coin- 
miinicalions by rail, motor road and river 
lead to the centres of activity, 

British Honduras is a sparsely populated 
colony notable for export of mahogany, 
logwood and chicle, from wiiich chewing 
gum is made, klost of the land is heavily 
forested but crops such as plantains, citrus 
fruits, sugar canc, pineapples and rice grow 
readily. 
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Coat of Akns of Jamaica 


The capital is Belize, situated on the coastal 
plain 'where most of the inhabitants live, 

Tlie FalWand Islands arc a Britisli Crown 
Colony, and lie on the continental slielf of 
South America about 300 miles to the east 
of the Straits of Magellan, 

They experience a very harsh climate, 
with violent cold winds and heavy rainfall. 


Wlialing and sheep rearing are the chief 
occupations of the 3,000 inhabitants, Port 
Stanley is the chief harbour and is a coaling, 
watering and refitting station for ships. 

OUTPOSTS OF EMPIRE 

Besides the numerous small British terri¬ 
tories scattered about the oceans, there are 
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a number of militury ports, coaling and 
trading stations which have an importance 
out of all proportion to their size, Most of 
these arc on or near the sea and the cliicf 
are strung along the line of communication 
which stretches from Britain to ]\cr Eastern 
Empire and Australia. 

Gibraltar, the fust of these, a great fortified 
rock three miles long, three-quarters of a 
mile wide and a quarter of a mile high, 
has a commanding position for the control 
of the western entrance to the Mediterranean, 
It has developed not only as a naval base, 
but has an extensive transit trade and is 
becoming a impular tourist centre, 

Malta is the next on the route commanding 
the straits between the eastern and western 
parts of the Mediterranean. The strategic 
value of tliis position is well shown by the 
fact that it has been held in turn by Phoenic¬ 
ians, Greeks, Carthaginians, Romans, Arabs, 
Crusaders, French and British. The three 
islands are very fertile and irroduce typical 
Mediterranean crops as well as early fi'uits 
and vegetables for the English market. 
Valetta, the capital, lias one of the finest 
harbours in the world and has an extensive 
dockyard and arsenal for the Mediterranean 
fleet. 

Cyprus is another British island in the 
Mediterranean. Water supply is a problem 
here, and the winter rainfall is stored in 
tanks. Many products are exported: Mediter¬ 
ranean fruits, tobacco, wine, carobs and 
cumin seed, and minerals include copper and 
iron ores, gypsum and asbestos. 

The Suez Canal, so important to Britain 
as a link with her eastern dominions, lies in 
Egyptian territory. It is owned by the Suez 
Canal Company in which most of the shares 
are held by the British and French Govern¬ 
ments, Its course lies through nearly loo 
miles of desert, and it is open to the sea at 
both ends, Port Said is situated at the 
northern end and Suez at the southern, A 
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swing bridge at El Kantara carries the 
railway from Egypt to Palestine across the 
Canal, 

Aden has been British since 1839, and 
Britain has widespread influence along t!ie 
sontiiern coasts of Arabia, besides owning 
the islands of Perim and Sokotra which arc 
further links in the route lo India, Aden 
itself .suffers an intensely dry and hot 
climate. There is no vegetation and all food 
has to be imported, whilst water is distilled 
from the sea, It has an excellent harbour 
mainly used for oil and coal bunkering, 
although coffee and other products from the 
districts along the south coast of Arabia 
are exported, Recently it has become an 
important air-force station. The territory 
of British Somaliland on the African coast 
overlooks the Gulf of Aden and its chief 
port, Berbera, though of strategic importance, 
is unimportant economically since the arid 
hinterland is inhabited only by nomadic 
pastoralists. 

The Bahrain Islands foim a useful base foi* 
the Persian Gulf area. Their most important 
economic activity is pearl fishing. 

Hong Kong is the next station after 
Colombo and Singapore dealt with already. 
This Crown coloiiy is a mountainous island 
situated off the mouth of the Si-Kiang and 
controls a vast entrepdt trade. Besides its 
importance as a naval base and coaling 
station it has many industries including sugar 
refining, tobacco and sliipbuilding. 

The Pacific Islands.—The numerous British 
possessions in the Pacific have a hot equable 
climate and produce tropical crops such as 
coconuts, yams, bread fruit, bananas, .sugar, 
rice, coffee and tobacco, Copra used in the 
manufacture of soap and oil is the main 
export. Nauru, now a British Mandate, is 
reputed to have valuable phosphate deposits. 

Memory work.—i, By tire Colonial Empire 
is meant all those parts of the British 
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Plate LXII. Tjic Suez Canal 


Cojnmonwealth that coine imder the direct 
care of the MoU\er Country. 

2. Eacli one is important, ejtlier as a means 
of supplying special foodstuffs and minerals 
for the benefit of the others or by actuig as a 
means of defence along the great shipping 
routes leading from Great Britain to the far 
east, 

3, The mandated territories do not really 
belong to the Empire; England has been 
requested by a committee of European 
countries to look after tlicm^ for the time 
being, so that no harm comes to the native 
peoples living there. 

4. Tlic largest Empire territories are: in 
West Africa, Nigeria] in East Africa, Kenya-, 
in Asia, Malaya] in Amenca., British Guiana. 

5, Nearly all the territories Jire within the 
tropics, This means that plantations must 
be worked by natives, white men acting as 
superintendents. In East Africa especially, 
natives owji tlieir own plantations, 


6. A great variety of products come from 
tropical lands, but six special ones to remem¬ 
ber arc; cane sugar, coconuts, cacao, bananas, 
spices and rubber. 

7. Two very important minerals to remem¬ 
ber arc tin from Malaya and asphalt from 
Trinidad. 

8. The Suez Canal is the very important 
link between the Mediterranean Sea and the 
Red Sea. A special agreement has been made 
with Egypt so that it is properly defended. 

Activities and exercises.—i. Questions-. 

[a) White jJeoplc do not usually settle 
down as colonists in tropical lands. Write 
down three ways in which they get their 
living. 

(^) Which native.s of the Colonial Empire 
live in houses built on piles above water? 

(c) Name two very important entrepdts in 
the Colonial Empire. 

(d) Here are names of some curious troiiical 
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Coat or Arms or Fiji 


products, What arc their usesr* Pimento, 
ditch, ghee, piassaba, cassava, logwood. 

[e) Which of the "outposts” is so dry that 
drinking water has to be distilled from sea 
water? 

(/) Cane sugar has lost the great import¬ 
ance that it used to have. Why is this? 

(g) Millions of pounds have been spent 
making great docks and defence woilcs at 
Singapore. What is the reason for this? 

2, Mapwork. —(n) It is almost impossible 
to remember details of all the Colonial 


upire. A good method of working is to 
aw up a chart with these headings at the 
n; territory, latitude, attitude, minfall. 

mpcratm-c. people, f 
elon- eg., Java under the first, iiiul 
It the particulars about Java from your 
aps for the next four and then wii e 
, the last two what you consider should 
■KT. Qi-f. necessary at 


iUl. 

{b) On a map of the woi 
the eastern trade routes 


id indicate boldly 
from London to 
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Hong-Xoiig. Mark in the British stations way bridge, or native sailing ships such as a 
on the way. dhow (Arab slave boat), catamaran (surf 

3, Print bold lists, well spaced, boat), dahabeeyah (Nile boat). 

of the leading products of tropical, monsoon, {h) Weave native mats, ships' sails, and 
Mediterranean, and cool temperate climates, houses in fibre and split cane. 

Against each product sketch a suitable 5. Write a description of a journey from 
jJJitstration or attach a cutting, Mombasa to Khartoum; train, lake, motor 

4. Handivcrh.—{a) Draw plans or make and river services all come into use. 
models o£ an irrigation system, a swing rail- 


THIRD YEAR COURSE 

1. ECONOMIC STUDIES 

LESSON UNIT I—GENEEAL is not all; the bulk of the laud occupies 

CONSIDEEATIONS temperate latitudes, a fact that has been 

of great importance in human development. 
Introduction.—From the regional survey Thus, in the equatorial regions, the intense 
of the world it is apparent that no single heat is not conducive to hard work, Plant 
region can supply abundantly all tlint man life is abundant and generally speaking the 
requires as he advances in civilisation. In natives have an ample food supply. They 
the forthcoming economic studies the aim arc content to live in primitive dwellings, 
will be to show how the human being satisfies and arc, in many re.spects, little better than 
his needs in lus efforts either to adapt him- intelligent animals. The tundra regions on 
self to his environment or to regulate his the other hand offer but the scantiest 
environment to suit his own requirements, resources of food, clothing and occupation 
As an example 0/ the latter, commerce will and furnisli only a bare subsistence for tho 
be seen as an effort to equalise the dis- inhabitants. There is accordingly no margin 
tribution of the world's commodities. for the accumulation of wealth or leisure 

In a preliminary broad survey of the for the improvement of the aesthetic side 
subject two main factors may lie noted: of life. In the temperate lands the conditions 
the geographical, dealing with the (listribu- have created a more highly specialised style 
tion of land and water and the effects of of living. The white man demands greater 
climate; and the human, relating to man's variety in his food; his home must be well 
ability to make use of the j^oasibilities furnished and comfortable and his higher 
offered. needs must be supplied. As his immediate 

surroundings do not supply all his require- 
Distribiition of land, raw materials and ments, commerce and industry have arisen, 

population.—Only two-seventlis of the Thus it is that world distribution of raw 

world's surface consists of land and can materials gives rise to exchange and trans- 

therefore be considered the home of man. port and hence to the utilisation of power 

Of this, by far the greater proportion lies —water, steam and electricity, 
in tho northern hemisplierc and in such a materials .—In this a.spect of economic 

manner that it affords a complete series of study the first factor to consider is where 
zones and resultant economic products. This raw materials arc found. Among simple 
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Plate LXIII. Factory District—Carpenters Road, Stratford, London, E, 


societies manufacturing is impossible except¬ 
ing where raw material exists, but in more 
developed communities, where transport 
has been brought to great perfection, the 
absence of raw material, although increasing 
the cost, does not prevent manufacture. 
The next step is to trace the conditions 
necessary for the growth of the products 
of most importance to man, the means of 
obtaining them and the uses to which they 
arc put. 

Popnlaiion—climaiic injliicnce .—Climate is 
by far the ?nosfc important factor in the 
distribution and development of the human 
race. This is not entirely due to man’s 
scnsitivejiess to heat or cold but to the 
sensitiveness of plants on wliich both animals 
and man depend. Each family of plants 
is very exacting in its demand.s. Rice needs 
swampy'or flooded soil and flourishes in hot 
moist climates; cereals are sensitive to lack 


of moisture or heat, whilst the varied types 
of fruit demand their own climatic condi¬ 
tions. Thus each group of economic plants 
has a definite geographical range, a circum¬ 
stance wliich influences not only the dis¬ 
tribution of man but also the type of civili¬ 
sation over given areas. 

Man’s needs,—The staple requirements of 
man are food, clothing and shelter, In parts 
of the world these needs are fulfilled in a 
very primitive way, in others, where more 
progressive races arc to be found, these 
necessities are more elaborate, more .speci¬ 
alised. In all regions alike, however, there 
is one essential commodity that is common 
to every man, and that is water. The 
necessity of its presence fur the life of every 
community and the special conditions under 
whicli it is obtainable provide ample reasons 
for a brief survey of the subject at this point. 
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WaUr supply. —Tlirougliont the world 
great variety exists in the means taken by 
man to supply his needs. Wliere life is 
simple, water is directed solely towards the 
maintenance of existence, but among the 
advanced communities it has become essen¬ 
tial for a diversity of purposes. Thus, 
besides the ordinary domestic uses to which 
water is put, vast cpiantities are needed for 
hygienic precautions in towns and for indus¬ 
trial purposes, In a large textile manufac¬ 
turing town, for example, where water is 
required for washing clothes or for gener¬ 
ating steam power, the amount used per 
head of population is as much as 150 gallons 
a day. 

Among the inorc backward regions of tlie 
world tlxc supply is obtained merely by 
collecting the water from rivers or lakes in 
skin bags or eathenwarc jars, and in other 
parts open wells arc the sole sources of 
.supply. It is known that in all parts of the 
world the ground is saturated with water 
below a certain depth, The depth, which 
is known as the water tabic, varies, so to 
be a satisfactory source of supply a well 
must bo deeper than the lowest level of the 
water table. Various methods ai’e used for 
raising the water from wells, the primitive 
forms varying from the rope and bucket to 
tlic shadoof, sakia (horizontal wheel) and 
Archimediaii screw still being in. frequent 
use. Pumps of various types arc used in 
more advanced communities, and the watci' 
raised is stored in tanks or reservoirs. 

The artesian well is a special type of well 
which is formed by water penetrating to a 
porous layer of rock sandwiched between 
two impervious layers. The London ba.siii 
is a good example of this, Rain viiich falls 
on the chalk hills to the north and south of 
the Thames sinks through to tire bottom of 
the basin below London where il is im- 
pj-isonccl by the layei-s of clay above and 
below the chalk. V'hcn wells arc sunk 
through the clay to the chalk the water 
rises and, in cases where the coHecting 
porous layer is high above the level of the 
bottom of the basin, it will gush out. 


Artesian wells arc of special importance to 
stock rearing in a dry region such as the 
Great Artesian basin ot Australia. Many 
desert oases are supported by natural 
artesian wells and in the Sahara the French 
have tapped water which comes from rain 
that has fallen hundreds of miles caway. 

The complicated systems required for 
large cities involve mains, sewers, and minor 
pipes to each house. The sources of supply 
include rivers, lakes and reservoirs, with 
wells as .supplementary means. Great care 
has to be taken that the water is pure and 
clear and hltration and chemical treatment 
are necessary to rid the water of bacteria 
and any other unpleasant matter. Where 
reservoirs arc constructed, although the 
initial cost is very great, subsequent main¬ 
tenance is inexpensive as protection is given 
from contamination, In such an instance 
tlie reservoir would probably be situated at 
a higher level than the town so that the 
water will flow by gravity, thus saving 
pumping costs. In England, Manchester 
obtains its water supply from ThirJmere and 
Haweswater in the Lake District and this 
is to be supplemented by a big reservoir 
to be formed by the flooding of the Mardale 
Valley. Glasgow obtains its water from 
Loch Katrine and Liverpool from Lake 
Vyrnwy, whilst many of the towns in 
northern Eiigland draw their supplies from 
reservoirs in the Pennincs. 

There ai'e certain very dry parts of the 
world where the water table is so deep that 
it is virtually impossible to obtain a supply 
from the ground, and in .such parts the 
wafer has to be imported. Kalgoorlie and 
Coolgardic in Western Australia and certain 
mining settlements in the Atacama desert 
obtain their water by pipe line, whilst at 
Aden a considerable proportion of the supply 
is obtained by the distillation of sea water. 

Irrigatio}h —Tire importance of irrigation 
has already been alluded to in the section 
on Hoi Descfts in the first-year course. 
There the dvilisiiig effect of iirigation and 
its bringing together of dense masses of 
people were pointed out. In such commu- 
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nities regular work is cssentieii and laws 
regulating supply, from whicli syslcins ot 
government can develop, have to be en¬ 
forced, If these conditions arc complied 
with, the reLurn for a moderate amount of 
labour is very great, Soluble plant foods 
remain in the soil since there is no rain to 
carry them away, whilst the irrigation 
channels often bring down deposits of fertile 
silt and so constantly enrich the soil. The 
supply of water can be regulated and there 
is no danger ot crops such as hay or grain 
being ruined by heavy rain, whilst the 
growth of plants is seldom checked hy 
cloudy weather. 

Teaching aids.—As the student attitude is 
far more strongly developed in children of 
the third year, exercises will be more in the 
form of hints for individual study rather 
than a means of supplying further informa¬ 
tion directly. Summaries arc always useful 
but even with older children often take far 
too long in compiling and contain mucl\ 
irrelevant matter, Consequently, many head¬ 
ings will be given as a guide, the dT,ildren 
completing suitable notes or descriptive 
sentences. As in the first and second year 
a series of short questions with each lesson 
unit may be helpful in giving competitive 
reference work and in widening the field of 
study. 

Suminayy headings. —i. Economic geo¬ 
graphy (ciefmitiou). 2. Chief features for 
study (distribution of land, etc.). 3. Man’s 
needs, 4, Water supply. 5, Needs of highly 
civilised peoples, 6. Needs of baclcward 
peoples. 7, Sources. 8. Primitive means of 
supply. 9, Modern methods, lo. Irrigation. 

Qtieslions. —(a) What are the two main 
needs of man to support life? (b) W^hy were 
the ancient peoples most thickly crowded 
along the great watercourses? (c) How can 
great numbers of while people obtain a living 
in small areas? [d) What is the main differ¬ 
ence between the life in tlic crowded areas 
of white population and that in similar areas 
of monsoon or irrigated regions? (e) Account 
for this difference, (/) Wlrat and where is the 
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source of your own water supply? {g) What 
ai'c filter beds made of? (h) Wdiai chemicals 
dispose of harmful bacteria iii water? (i) 
Why is it that water can How upwards 
through the pipes in your house? 

Visits. —(ff) To the filtration plant at the 
local waterworks, (6) To a river before it 
enters a town and after it passes a factory. 

Working models. —Shadoof, sakia, hand 
and wind pumps. 

Diagram .—Statistics of land under irriga¬ 
tion, figures in million acres. India 50; 
U.S.A. 20; U.S.S,R. 8; Japan 7; Egypt C; 
Australia i; Iraq I'S; Argentina 2; Mexico 
5'7: Italy 4-5. 

Writim work .—^WriU an article on Horn 
water supplies are purified, or Ancient and 
modern methods of irrignlioii. 


LESSON UNIX II—SOURCES OP 
POWER 

Introduction. —Power, used in the engin¬ 
eer's sense as energy available to the human 
being for driving machinery, is a subject of 
considerable importance in any economic 
studies. Civilisation began when man first 
learnt to supplement his owoi strength hy 
enlisting the services of domestic animals 
and in modern times power as the basis of 
all industrial de^'elopment is one of the out¬ 
standing topics upon which human thought 
is centred. Oiuj or two lesson units can lie 
spent profitably in considering the sources 
of power ami can I)c very interesting when 
dealt with either in lecture form by particular 
children who arc mechanically minded, or 
informally as a class cbal. ^Yhcn it is con¬ 
sidered that the total cost of working a 
modern Diesel engine plant is considerably 
less tlian of tj\e cost of man power, 
some knowledge of what power involves 
becomes a matter of no mean importance 
to the modern child. 

Five great sources.—Among primitive 
peoples man’s strength is sliJl his grcatc.st 
aid but in move advanced communities its 
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value is infinitesimal compared with the five 
great sources; animals, wind, water, coal 
and oil. 

1. A nimals still play a very large r6le in 
agriculture despite the increasing number 
of motor vehicles. In most tropical countries, 
however, little use is made of animals since 
horses and oxen do not thrive because of the 
climate and insect pests. 

2. Wind has licen harnessed for very 
many years mainly by means of the sails of 
ships and of windmills, but these have 
declined in importance with the development 
of steam and electricity, The obvious defects 
are the irregularity ol winds and the absence 
of any device which will store wind power 
so that the supply can be used during periods 
of calm. 

3. Walcr ■power. — Two conditions arc 
necessary for the favourable development 


of water power; a regular flow at all times 
and a rapid descent. These conditions are 
best fulfilled in regions of rugged relief where 
streams are rapid and the rainfall is abund¬ 
ant. Irregular flow is overcome in some parts 
by the construction of dams wlrich supply 
water for power and irrigation during the 
dry season. The Boulder Dam on the 
Colorado River in North America is a good 
example, In other parts where lakes form 
part of the course of a river they generally 
obviate the necessity of dams since they 
regulate the volume of the flow quite satiS' 
factorily from season to season, Glaciated 
regions are particularly notable as sources 
of w'ater power, Devices such as hydraulic 
cranes, jacks, lock-gate machinery and so 
forth, utilising the pressure of w'ater, are 
largely employed but the old form of motor 
power as seen in the water wired has to-day 
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been superseded by the turbine and recipro¬ 
cating engine. Electricity lias come in to 
transmit the power created to great distances, 
and with the rapid development of hydro- 
clcctricity works, supplies are now distributed 
to districts far remote from the actual 
sources. 

By far the greatest water power site in 
the world is the Niagara Falls. All the 
advantages of a large river, a great fall, a 
regular rainfall and regulating lakes are 
present, whilst the Falls are situated in a 
I'egion of dense population where transport 
is easy. Both New York State and Ontario 
take an enormous amount of electricity 
from Niagara. Quebec is supplied by the 
numerous rivers which flow south into the 
St. Lawrence through a heavily glaciated 
region. 

Ill proportion to their size New Zealand 
and Norway have tremendous reserves of 
hydro-electric powei'. Already the latter 
country develops more such powder per head 
of population than any other country in the 
world. 

Of the European countries, Italy talces 
first place as regards the actual amount of 
power developed, with France second. 

Other countries notable in this respect are 
Japan, Sweden, Switzerland and Eire, whilst 
in Russia dams have been built across great 
slow-flowing rivers in order to obtain a 
supply. One point showing the case with 
which hydvo-elcctricity is transported is its 
e:{port as a commodity by Austria and 
Switzerland to neighbouring regions, especi¬ 
ally Germany. 

4. Coal .—At present coal is the most 
important source of power to most advanced 
nations and it is fortunate that the largest 
supplies are situated in those parts of tlie 
world where the people are active and 
progressive. 

Ages ago such areas were probably s:wamps 
covered with rich ^'cgetation which died and 
rotted. After a long period the swamps 
were submerged beneath a shallow sea in 
whicli mud was laid clown. This gradually 
IjuiU itself up until other swamp.? were 


formed on the .sites of previous ones. The 
cycle perhaps repeated it.self several times, 
causing alternate layers of decayed vegeta¬ 
tion and mud to be formed, Other sediments 
formed on top of these layers which became 
hardened under the pressure, the vegetation 
turning into coal and the mud into shale. 

The United States is the greatest coal- 
producing country in the world, followed by 
Great Britain, Germany and France, In 
proportion to population, Great Britain 
leads, as she produces approximately 6 tons 
per person; the United States come next 
with 5 tons, Belgium next with 3, then 
Germany with 2 and France with i^. In all 
these countries manufacturing is of great 
importance. 

China has enormous reserves whicli are as 
yet largely iinexploitecl, since that country 
has yet to become incluslrialised. Other 
large reserves lie undeveloped in Canada 
and Russia (Siberia). 

Coal can be classified under tour main 
types:—(rt) Anthracite, a hard, bright coal 
containing a high proportion of carbon and 
very little gas. {b) Bituminous coal which 
includes ordinary household, cooking and 
steam coals, (c) Cannel coal containing a 
large amount of volatile matter, {(i) Lignite 
which is really "half-formed" coal with a 
distinct woody structure containing a great 
amount of moisture. 

At present coal i.s being consumed at tlie 
tremendous rate of nearly two billion tons 
a year. In many of the processes for which 
it is used there is an enormous waste of 
power. For example, only 15 per cent of 
the possible energy is transformed into 
power when coal is burned in a steam engine. 
This waste is being minimised, however, by 
converting the power into elccLricily or gas 
near the place of production. 

The bj^-prodiicts of coal are extremely 
important and include coal gas (a source of 
light and Jieat), coke, aminoniii aii d tar. From 
the ash remaining after combustion and 
from the lar a greal I’ariety of cJiemicals is 
recovered, the best-known being benzene, 
for dyes; Ijenzoic, for I'anij.sh and .spirit; 




JIaniifacluring centre connected witli. coalfield 


toluene, for explosives, dyes and perfumes; 
naphtha; carbolic acid; creosote; sulphuric 
acid; pitch; animoniuin sulphate, for fertil¬ 
isers and heavy oils for Diesel engines and 
analinc dyes. 

5. Oil .—Mineral oil or petroleum did not 
become of importance as a soui’ce of power 
until the beginning of this century. It is 
always found in sedimentary rocks at a depth 
from 2,000 to 7,000 ft., and appears to have 
been formed by the decomposition of organic 
matter in the sediments. It is more easily 
obtainable than, coal, as oil wells can be 
drilled, the oil rushing up and spouting out 
or being pumped to the surface, 

Another great advantage of oil is Uiat it 
can he transported over great distances by 
pipe line, and most of the gieat rcfinciics 
are now situated at iDorts to whidi. the oil 
i,s pumped. Sometimes the oil flows direct 


into the holds of "tankers," as at Haifa, to 
which port it is pumped from the oilfields 
of Iraq. 

Tire development of the internal combus¬ 
tion engine went hand in hand with that of 
petroleum and the expansion of the motor 
vehicle and aeroplane industry is one of the 
outstanding features of modern times. 

In addition to the enormous amount of 
petrol used for motor cars, tliere is an 
increasing demand for oil-burning sliips, 
Many liners and battleships use oil fuel 
since it takes up less space than coal and 
also permits of a reduction in the size of tlie 
crew; but the extra expense and difficulties 
of storage have limited its use to such vessels, 
and ordinary cargo steamers still use coal. 

Other important products from petroleum, 
besides pctiol, include lubricating oils, 
pai'affin oil, paraffin wax, benzine and 
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vaseline. Natural gas often occurs with 
petroleum and provides an extremely cheap 
means of lighting’ and heating since it can 
be transported clicaply by pipe line over 
great distances. 

Siattslics. —Tlie following figures rqareseiit 
the chief world productions of coal and 
petroleum for 1936, in million tons: 



Coal 

Petroleum 

U.S.A. 

430 

U.S.A. 

149-6 

Gt. Britain 

230 

U.S.S.R. 

27 


Venezuela 

22-8 

U.S.S.R. 

120 

Rumania 

8-7 

France 

46 

Iran 

S-3 

Japan 

41 

Netherlands 




(Indies) 

6-4 

China 

33 

Mexico 

6-1 

Poland 

30 

Iraq 

4-0 

Belgium 

28 

Bahrain Is. 

•5 

Teaching aids. 

Sunmayy. —i. 

Power, 

definition. 

2. The 


sources of power. 3. The three sources of 
modern importance, 4. Requirements for 
water power. 5. Hydro-clectricity. 6. Power 
derived from coal. 7, Chief industrial coun¬ 
tries utilising coal, 8. Power used from 
petroleum. 9, Chief centres of oilfields. 

Qiieslions. — (a) Write down six ways in 
which you make use of any form of power 
other than muscular strength, (fc) Where is 
animal power of more importance than that 
of machinery? (c) In what part of the ^vo^ld 
is wind power of very great service? (Use 
in shipping is not included in this question.) 
[d) Why did the water wheel become out of 
date? (p) What type of power produces your 
local supply of electricity; water, coal or oil? 
(/] How is it that so many factories have 
grown up around London in recent years? 
(g) What sort of coal is used at tlie local gas¬ 
works? (/j) How is the power produced by 
the petrol fed into a motor car engine? 

VisHs ,—(«) Try to realise the importance 
of power by visiting whenever possible such 
places as the, engine room of a steamship, 
a Inclc oji a livcr, a generating station for 


clectdcity, a factory. Officials in charge ai-e 
always ready to give you any information 
you would wish to know. (A) A .school visit 
to the local gasworks can always be arranged 
and is of great interest. 

Diagram .—In a blank map of the world 
slrow the coal and petrolevim deposits by 
circles and squares in proportion to the 
statistics given. 

Writing .—^Writc an essay with Power as 
the subject or prepare for a debate in the 
geography circle on "Does power in doing 
man's work create uiiemploymenL?" 

Imaginative work. —In the past power has 
often been expressed by artists in the vigor¬ 
ous action of a horse or tlie beautifully 
developed muscles of an athlete. How would 
you in a picture, pencil or colour, show 
power as rejDresentcd by modern invention? 


LESSON UNIT III—METALLIC 
MINERALS 

Introduction.—The numerous minerals of 
which roclcs are composed often include 
compounds of metals or ores in varying 
qumitities and grades of purity. Demand 
for tliese, especially among the industrialised 
nations of this Age of Machinery," has 
reached an extraordinary pitch and supplies 
form a matter of great concern among the 
world’s commodities. 

Among tlie metals, two only will be taken 
ill any detail—iron, representing the great 
requirement of industry; and gold, occupying 
a similar position as a medium of exchange. 

Iron. —^Tliis one occurs widespread in most 
of the countries of the world but is seldom 
workable on a large scale, owing to the 
heavy cost of transport, unless it is found 
near good coking coal and limestone, two 
essentials for cxti'acling the metal. There 
are four main types of ore: 

I, Oxides sucli as luLcmatitc and magne¬ 
tite; tJicse are very pure ores, contain about 
70 per cent iron and generally occur in large 
masses iji limestone or igneous di.stricts, 
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Pl-vte LXVI, Shipbuilding on the Wear, Sunderland 


2. Hydrated oxides, such as limonite: this 
type has a low iron content often below 
30 per cent, and often occurs in thick beds 
near the surface of the ground. 

3. Sulphides, such as iron pyrites. 

4. Iron carbonate, an impure form, which 
is often mixed with clay or carbon, as in clay 
ironstone or blackband ironstone. 

World sonre^s,—The chief iron-producing 
country of the world is the TJ.S.A, with an 
output of about a third of the world total. 
A large proportion comes from the Lake 
Superior region where most of the ore is 
haematite and is cheap to obtain since it 
occurs near to the surface and can be dug 
out by steam shovels. The Lakes provide 
cheap transport to the Pittsbiirg-Cleveland 
coal centre where smelting takes place. One 
feature of the trade is the return of the boats 
laden with coke, thus enabling smelting to 
be carried on at each end of the Lakes. 


Other regions for iron mining in the United 
States are around Birmingham in the State 
of Alabama, Wisconsin, New York State 
and Pennsylvania. 

The next greatest iron-producing countries 
arc Germany, U.S.S.R., Great Britain and 
France. 

Germany's chief deposits occur in the Sieg 
valley and Upper Silesia, further require¬ 
ments of ore being imported from Sweden, 
Spain and France, The Russian fields of the 
Donetz basin and the Tula are very import¬ 
ant and at Magnitogorsk, southern Urals, 
a huge experimental iron plant has been 
established. Here, the ores are extremely 
valuable but coal has to be transported from 
Siberia, 1,500 miles away. 

Great Britain's home supply comes mainly 
from the low-grade ores of the limestone 
escarpment which arc worlccd in the Cleve¬ 
land Hills and in Lincolnshire and Northamp- 
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Lonshire, and the high-grade haematite ores 
of north Lancashire and. Cumberland. About 
one-third of her requirements have to be 
imported, The import consists chiefly of 
high-grade ores from Spain, Sweden and 
North Africa (Algeria). 

Most of France’s ore comes from the lime¬ 
stone plateau of Lorraine. It is of low grade 
and has a high phosphoric content, a factor 
which prevented its exploitation until the 
discovery of a special method of treatment. 
Spain has considerable deposits of iron ore 
along tJie north coast around Santander and 
Bilbao. 

The two main areas of production in 
Sweden are around GeUivara in the north 
and Dannemora in the south. The quality is 
excellent and some of the hills round Gellivara 
are made up of almost pure magnetite. 

Other European areas of production are 


the extension of the Lorraine field into 
Luxembourg and southern Belgium, and the 
Bohemian field of Czechoslovakia. 

Further countries where there is an, 
appreciable production are Chile and Cuba, 
whilst development has begun upon the 
enormous reserves in China and India. It 
is estimated that these countries possess 
between them almost as much iron ore as 
North America, and they have the additional 
advantages of abundant coal, limestone and 
cheap labour. 

Man-ujacliire .—The chief processes in the 
manufacture of steel can be summarised as 
follows: 

(rt) Intensive heating of ore mixed with 
limestone (to combine with the silica and 
alumina impurities) in a coke blast furnace, 

{b) Tapping the furnace, the resultant pig 
iron being run into sand troughs. 
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(c) Pig iron rc-smelted and peddled to 
i'cmoYO carbon impurities and produce mal¬ 
leable wrought iron. 

{d) Small quantities oi carbon or mctals' 
re-introduced to produce steels of various 
propertie.s, 

No/es ,—Smelting is now frequently done 
by electrical processes, thus tending to bring 
the industry away from the coalfield, 
pig iron is sometimes run directly into 
moulds, the articles produced being known 
as cast-iron goods, 

Examples: 


England 

Middlesbrough, Darlington 
Black Country 

Sheffield 


Swansea 

U.S,A. 

Prairie districts 

Germany 

Ruhr (Rhine district) 
Solingen 

Belgium 

Liege, Namur, Mons 


The chief metals introduced in steel making 
arc manganese, chroinium, tungstou, vana¬ 
dium and nickel. 

TJic type of goods produced ou the various 
sites suitable for the iron and steel industry 
depends on local facilities, demand and, to 
a great extent, tradition. Transport too 
plays a great part, the availability of deep 
water lor shipping affording the production 
of heavy goods whilst districts dependent 
upon the railway usually specialise in lighter 
articles. 


Heavy girders 

Screws, chains, electrical fittings 
Fine quality steels for bearings, cutlery, 
linings of guns 
Tinplate (traditional) 

Agricultural appliances, tin plate for canning 
and motor-body industries 
Heavy iron and steel 
Cutlery 

Cheap aiticlcs (workers are partly faimets, 
wages low) 


The particular machinery employed in 
textile industries is usually catered for by 
the foundries on the nearest coalfields, As 
for shipbuilding, owing to the dependence 
of the industry upon a suitable waterway, 
the source of iron and steel supplies is often 
far removed and accordingly, the great 
variety of articles required, from framework 
and turbine blades to luxury fittings, arc 
obtained from different specialist localities, 

Gold,—Notes upon mining and the effect 
of gold seeking upon the development of 
new lands have been made already in the 
courses of the previous years so little further 
reference to those aspects will be necessary, 

Apart from its value for ornamental pnr- 
looses, gold 2fia3^s an important part in the 
financial system of the world. As a standard 
of commodity for use as a medium of exchange 
it is portable, durable, readily acceptable, 
divisible and uniform—qualities that are very 
necessary in metals used for money. It is an 


exceedingly stable metal and is generally 
found in its natural form, occurring os a rule 
either in reefs associated with igneous rocks 
or in alluvial deposits. 

Extraction from the reefs necessitates 
expensive macliinery, about an ounce to a 
ton of rock being the usual content, although 
some rocks from tJie well-known Witwaters- 
rand have yielded 900 oz. to the ton. Erom 
the second form of deposits (placer), a 
precarious supply, extraction takes place 
by various forms of washing, Plate LXIX. 

World prodiictio }}.—The main sources of 
world annual supplies, totalling about 35 
million fine oz., may be seen best from the 
following statistics (the figures represent 

approximate millions); 

Transvaal ii'3 Australia i-2 

U,S.S,R, 7'0 Southern Rhodesia -8 

U.S.A. & Mexico -8 

Phillipincs 4-3 

Canaria 37 Japan 7 
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[liipi‘0 liefil by cotirliiy qi/ Iht A lulM/irtii Trnit Publleity Bonrd. 
Plate LXVIII, "The Welcome" Pound at Baixarat, June 15, 1858, wnioiitNO 2,217 oz, iC dwt, 

This la the piivcsl: mass of native gold an record, being 99,2 per cent pure, 


Other sources in. order arc Korea, Gold 
Coast, Colombia, Congo, India and New 
Guinea, the total for the British Empire 
amounting to i8'6 millions. 

Other metals.—Every year the dcniancl.s 
upon the resources of the base metals 
increase. New alloys are discovered, new 
uses are found and lofty mountain chains and 
desert depths, areas once considered inacces¬ 
sible, are now penetrated freely in order to 
furnish the necessary supplies, It is inlerestijig 
to note some of the uses of these metals; 

Copper ,—All types of clecti'ical transmis¬ 
sion work, brass and bronze articles, aircraft 
and motor cars, In ten years the demand 
has been more than doubled. 

Zinc.~K metal m great demand for 
galvanising ivo]\, used in paints and in 
making motor Lyres. 


Lead. —Pipes, paints, roofing material, 
solder, type, pewter ware and coverings for 
electric cables are some of tlie uses. 

AliDiiiiniini .—An enormous jump has been 
made in the uses of this metal owing to its 
liglitnoss ajul rustlessncss. It occurs as 
bauxite and the pure metal is recovered by 
electrical treatment. This is usually carried 
on for che.'ipne.ss, owing to the tremendous 
power needed, in a region of hydro-electric 
supply; e.g. Scotland, Norway, France, 
Italy. 

Tin .—Tinplate is the chief material, It 
is in most demand in motor work and lor 
all types of contaiiicrs. Willi copper it 
forms bronze. 

Nickel .—Alloys with copiier, wireless 
valves, and admixture.s in steels arc notable 
uses. It occurs in various ores, is extremely 
hard and more tenacious tlian iron. 
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Platimim me!als.~ThGse, more valuable and dental work, ornamental articles and 
intrinsically, are widely employed in surgical fountain pens. 


Siaiistics of production (in i,ooo tons). 


Copper 

(restricted) ieneZ Zinc 


U.S.A. 

600 

U.S.A. 

350 

U.S.A. 

440 

Chile 

240 

Australia 

200 

Belgium 

200 

Canada 

170 

Mexico 

200 

Canada 

138 

N. Rhodesia 

145 

Canada 

165 

Germany 

135 

Belgian Congo 

95 

Germany 

140 

Poland 

93 


Tin 


Aluminium 

1 

(restricted) 


(restricted) 


Brit. Malaya 

86 

U.S.A. 

100 

U. Kingdom 

35 

Germany 

95 

Netherlands 

21 

U.S.S.R. 

30 

E. Indies 

13 

Canada 

27 

China 

II 

France 

26 



U. Kingdom 

20 


Nickel (restricted) 

Phtiniim, etc. {i,ooq qz. Troy) 

Canada 75 

Canada 230 

New Caledonia 6-3 

U.S.S.R. 170 


Colombia 38 


U. S. Africa 2C 


Teaching aids. how is the current obtained? (^i) How did 

Suimnary. —i. Ores (definition). 2. The tinplate come to be made at Swansea? Does 
most useful ore. 3, The necessary factors the reason hold good to-day? (/) Why is the 
for successful production, 4. Processes in tinplate industry of particular importance in 
producing steel from ore. 5. Factors govern- the U.S.A.? (^) How has the use of such 
ing manufacture of types of iron goods, metals as chromium and nickel with steel 
6. Three leading sources of supply. 7. Use- affected you to-day? (/t) Why is copper so 
fulness of gold. 8. The two types of deposit, important to the electrical industry? (?) 
9, The raost important world source. Silver has not been mentioned in this lesson. 

Questions. —(a) What is the opposite to 'Whatisitsvalueintheworldotherthanfor 
the term "industrialised nations?" (fc) Why making ornamental goods? (;) Some coim- 
is a blast fiiniace so called? (c) Why is coke tries do not permit the production of all 
preferred, to coal in a furnace ? (<Z) If electric the metals that they arc able to. Why is 
power ii5 taking the place of ordinary firing, this? 
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Platk LXIX. Sluicing tor Gold in Victoria 


Statistics chart .—A very useful series of up to indicate tlie sources of the world's 
diagrams mounted as a chart could be made metals, Further statistics are as follows: 


Pig Iron 


Steel 


Silver 


(million tons) 


(million Ions) 


(million oz.) 


U.S.A. 

31 

U.S.A. 

48 

Mexico 

77 

Germany 

15 

Germany 


U.S.A. inc. 






Philippines 

62 

U.S.S.R. 

14 

U.S.S.R. 

16 

Peru & Bolivia 

31 

U. Kingdom 

7'8 

U. Kingdom 

117 

Canada 

187 

Fiance 

6'2 

France 

6 6 

Europe 

18 



Japan 

5 

Australia & 






Ncav Zealand 

135 





Japan & Korea 

107 





British India 

6 


Visits .—There is only one way to obtain 
real knowledge of tlie world ^iiid tliat is by 
personal experience. No description can 
impress you nearly so much as a visit to an 


iron foundry, a mining area or to a motor 
works where mass production is in progress, 
If you are able to go to any of these an 
application made to the works' manager is 
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seldom i-cjcctccl. But do go when possible; 6, A total period available for growth of 


don’t become one of those people who pass 
down a particulai- street every day as they 
go to work and do not know even its 
name, 

Geography ctre/tf.—Eero is a knotty point 
to unravel in the geography circle: 

(n) There are marry places in the world 
waiting for railways^ steel-frames for build¬ 
ings, machinery, and all types of iron and 
steel goods. Months go by and nothing 
appears, yet large numbers of iron-workers 
ai'C unemployed. Why is tliis? 

( 1 ») Draw up a list of English towns where 
the building of cither a hattlcship or a great 
liner means a great deal to the unemploy¬ 
ment question. Show the special products 
involved. 


LESSON UNIT IV—FOOD SUPPLIES (1) 

Introduction.—^This lesson unit deals with 
the main products of temperate regions that 
are of world importance, and includes wheat, 
meat, dairy produce and fish. As much 
descriptive matter has been provided al¬ 
ready in previous studies, the notes will 
conform mostly to the requirements indi¬ 
cated in Les.son Unit I, 

Wheat.— Wheal, the outstanding aop of 
temperate regions, is probably the most 
adaptable of the cereals, At one time 
limited in the area of its production, the 
continued discovery of new varieties has 
widened its bounds from 30® N. latitude to 
c'ls far as Oo ® N. 

The best conditions for growth can. be 
summarised as follows: 

1. Well-drained clay or heavy loam soils 
to support the heavy crop, 

2. Moderately level land to facilitate 
ploughing and reaping, 

3. A cool and moist period during the 
early stages (temperature about 55°F,). 

4. Warm and sunny weather for ripening. 

5. An annual rainfall of between 15 and 

35 in. 


at least ninety days, 

The wheat-growing regions of the world 
may be separated into two divisions; 

(1) Those that do not experience very 
severe winters, such as north-west Europe, 
the Argentine and Australia, where the 
wheat is sown in autumn. 

(2) Those where the wheat is sown in 
spring and reaped in Jate summer. In such 
areas the grourid is frozen in winter, and it 
is impossible to sow until the spring thaw, 
Special rapid-growing varieties occur in 
such areas which include Canada, parts oE 
the United States and Russia. 

Two interesting points arising out of the 
cultivation in these regions are; Cool, humid 
areas produce soft wheats with a flour of 
poor digestive quality whilst in warm lands 
the grain is hard and the flour strong and 
white; the ground must be kept well fer¬ 
tilised to produce a satisfactory yield. 

World resources .—The U.S.S.R., the U.S.A. 
and China are the three greatest producers, 
whilst Canada is by far the world's largest 
exporter. The great, undulating prairies of 
North America provide almost ideal con¬ 
ditions for wheat cultivation and the region 
is well served by railways and a scries of 
great elevators for the distribution and 
storage of the crops. 

Other areas of production in North 
America are California, the Eastern States 
and tire Rocky Mountain plateaux. 

In Asia the chief areas of production are 
Northern China, Manchukuo and the Punjab 
and United Provinces of India. Most of the 
production from the former region is con¬ 
sumed locally but India has a small surplus 
for export, 

Europe is the greatest consumer of wheat, 
taking over 50 per cent of the world's out¬ 
put. Nevertheless it supplies a great deal 
of this itself as it produces between 30 and 
40 per cent of the world's output. It is 
grown in the drier and sunnier parts of those 
countries in the north-west European belt, 
but flourishes best in the Mediterranean 
lands and in those countries witlr a climate 
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approaching the continental type, sncli as 
Hungary, Rumania and Bulgaria. The 
"Black Earth” region of Russia which 
stretches through tlie Uluaine north ol the 
Caspian Sea and into southern Siberia is 
one of the finest wheal-growing .areas in the 
world. Spring wheat is grown because of 
the cold winters and is exported via the 
Black Sea, 

It may be interesting to note the output 
of the clricf European countries, the figures 
representing million quarters: U.S.S.R. 170; 
Italy 37; France 30; Germany 20; Rumania 
17; Spain 12; Yugo-Slavia ri; Hungary g; 
Poland 8; British Isles 7'8. 

In Africa, the greatest amount is grown 
in Egypt (the granary of the Ancient World) 
and the northern Meditevraneaii zone whilst 
a considerable yield is harvested m the 
Union of South Africa. 

VOL. O.s—cc 


Victoria, New Soutli Wales and the 
Mediterranean region of Western Australia 
arc the most important Australian wheat 
areas ’VNiiilst the land round the River Plate 
in Argentina and Uriigu.ay is the chief South 
American area of production, the Argenlinc 
being tlie world's third largest wlieat ex¬ 
porter. The Mediterranean region of Chile 
is the other important wheat-growing part 
of South America. 

Woyld trade .—Most of the world trade in 
wheat is carried on between the great 
exporting countries of Canada, Australia, 
Argentina and the U.S.A, and the countries 
of Europe which absorb over go per cent 
ol the woild's wheat exports, Buying and 
selling i.s generally carried on in corn 
exchanges wliicli are often situated in the 
great ports of the world, Examples of such 
.arc the Mark Lane Corn Exchange and the 
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Baltic Exchange, which are both in London. 
Hei'c it is possible to keep informed of the 
current wheat prices all over the world, and 
as these fliictnate constantly according to 
the quantities of the grain available for sale, 
large sums of money arc often gained and 
lost by the merchants. Deals in wheat often 
take place whilst the grain is still on its 
way across the ocean or even before a par¬ 
ticular crop has been harvested. 

Meat. 

Beef .—It has I^ceii shown in the earlier 
lesson units that although cattle arc to be 
found in all temperate and tropical gi-ass- 
Jands, tlic former areas arc by far the more 
important for the commercial development 
of the industry, Although many stock foods 
are now available such as sugar-beet refuse, 
cake from vegetable oils, locust and soya 
beans, the animals thrive best upon tlie rich 
grasses of the old cleciduons forest regions. 
This is ojie of the main factors in the pro¬ 
duction of the famous English breeds that 
predominate amongst the areas of the world 
where European colonisation has talcen place 
and where the best quality beef is obtained. 

The natural grasslands of the world with 
their meagre rainfall and one season of green 
pasture make excellent ranching country, 
but to produce the fat cattle needed for 
the markets, supplies of fattening foods must 
be available, as in the maize belts of the 
U.S.A. and the Argentine. This condition 
together with adequate transport and the 
means within reasonable distance of the 
production of by-products such as glue from 
hoofs; buttons from horns and bones; 
manures, etc., from bones find blood; brushes 
from hair; pepsin and sausages from intes¬ 
tines, arc necessary factors in development 
on a large scale. 

Sources,—^Thc Argentine is the greatest 
becf-producing country although the United 
States, Russia and Brazil all have a greater' 
number of cattle. Development has been 
very rapid on the Pampas; pedigree stock 
has been introduced and there is an excel¬ 
lent network of railways to facilitate trans¬ 


port. At the great ports on the Plate River, 
such as Paysandu and Fray Bentos in 
Uruguay and Rosario and Buenos Aires in 
Argentina, are the great meat factories 
where the beef is prepared for export in 
many forms, such as chilled or frozen beef, 
corned beef, tinned tongue or meat extract. 
Tlier'e is also a considerable export of live 
cattlc- 

Tlre United States is the next largest 
beef-producing country. Here most of the 
cattle arc reared on ranches on the high 
western prairies and arc then sent for fat¬ 
tening to the maize-growing region in which 
Chicago, Kansas City and SL, Louis are 
situated. These towns have huge stock- 
yards and beef factories where the various 
meat products are prepared. 

Tile countries of north-west Europe are 
also great cattle-producing regions, although, 
oiviiig to their dense populations, they have 
to import beef, 

World trade in beef has advanced rapidly 
shice the perfection of methods of preserva¬ 
tion, which include freezing, chilling and 
canning. Frozen meat is actually frozen 
hard during transport at temperatures be¬ 
tween 10“ F. and 15° F, but chilled beef is 
kept in cluimbers at a temperature of about 
30“ F. The latter method preserves tire 
taste of the meat much more effectively 
than tlie former. 

(India has by far the greatest cattle 
population, over 200 millions, but for 
religious and climatic reasons they are used 
solely as di'aught animals. Buffaloes supply 
milk and do the heavy pulling in tiie paddy 
fields.) 

Miftlon .—Sheep thrive best in the cool 
and well-drained upland regions of the 
temperate zones where the grass remains 
short and fresh. In sucl\ areas they can 
be reai'ed for both wool and mutton but 
in the driei' lands such as the Karoos of 
South Africa, New South Wales, Australia 
and Patagonia, owners specialise mainly in 
wool production, 

Sources .—New Zealand leads the world in 
the production for export of mutton and 
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lamb (Canterbury lamb), and is followed by 
the South American countries—Argentina 
and Uruguay, and by Australia. In the 
pampas, the sheep arc reared in Uruguay 
and the drier areas near the foot of the 
Andes, wliilsl Patagonia produces nearly a 
quarter of the Argentine’s total. 

Britain is still an important sheep-rearing 
country, most of the sheep being on the 
limestone and chalk ridges or on the 
hill slopes of the western highlands; but 
as with most countries of north-west 
Europe, she succeeds in providing for only 
about half her total consumption and 
thus has to import large quantities of 
mutton. 

PoyJt and bacon .—Pigs thrive in a variety 
of climates and also, on account of their 
ability to feed on waste and refuse, they 
can exist in densely populated areas such 
as China. The (juality of the product from 


these animals depends largely upon the feed¬ 
ing material of the district concerned, 
Thus; 

1. Ill the intensive farming lands of grains 
and clovers; c.g., western Europe, bacon 
and hams are specialities, and in the maize 
belt of the U.S.A. fat pigs are produced 
for lard and the meat-packing inclnstry, 
(Chicago, Kansas City and St. Louis.) 

2. Pigs of dairying regions, where a great 
quantity of surplus milk is available, give 
particularly notable bacon: e.g., Ireland, 
Denmark, Ontario (Canada). Scientific 
breeding and grading in Dcnmavlc has 
reached an exceedingly high standard. 

3. In China, the largest pig population 
of all, animals are kept under possibly the 
worst conditions of dose confinement. Trade 
consists mainly in bristle,s, 

i]. Pigs of the deciduous forest areas, 
central Eiirojic and southern U.S.A,, form 
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another distinctive class, the food being Woild trade in dairy produce is in the 
acorns, beech mast, etc. hands of a few nations since in most parts 


Poultry.—Poultry occur widespread all 
over the world with the U.S.A. in the lead 
as regards poultry population, followed by 
China. Tlie latter country has an enormous 
export of preserved eggs, with Egypt and 
Russia a long way behind in the second and 
third places respectively. 

Albumen or the drier "white" of eggs is 
largely used in leather working, bookbinding 
and calico glazing, and trade in this com¬ 
modity is quite extensive, 

Ireland and Denmax'k once had almost a 
monopoly of the trade in fresh eggs with 
the greatest consumers of north-west Europe 
owing to tlie narrow limits of transport. 
Now, new marketing conditions and means 
of storage have led to a great development 
in the export trade, and Great Britain 
receives a regxilar supply from Australia and 
the Union of South Africa. Other large 
exporters are Holland, Poland and China. 

Dairy pioduce.—Artificial selection has 
specialised the breeds of cattle into beef 
cattle and dairy cattle, and parts of the 
many cattle-rearing areas of the world arc 
devoted exclusively to dairying. 

The term dairy ijicliidcs milk, bnttei' and 
cheese, The best dairying countries are 
those with cool summers, mild winters and 
a regular moderate I'ainfaU to keep the 2ias- 
tiires fresh. The chief areas where these 
conditions arc fulfilled are in. north-west 
Europe, the Lakes Peninsula of North 
America, and New Zealand. Labour require¬ 
ments in dairying are very exacting and tlie 
daily routine of milking and the attention 
which lias to be paid to cleanliness are ful¬ 
filled best in those countries whose peoples 
have had a long training in cattle keeping. 
Machinery is playing an increasingly hnport- 
ant lAle in modern dairying. Milking 
machines are widely used and one of the 
latest inventions is the "Rotolactor” which 
washes, dries and milks fifty cows in a little 
over tea minutes. 


of the cool temperate belt the supplies arc 
obtained locally. Countries situated in belts 
of less suitable climate for dairying tend to 
use vegetable fats and oils. 

Milk .—It is essential that milk supplies 
are fresh, as tliis food is easily contaminated 
and acts as a germ carrier; and so most of 
it is consumed near the centre of production, 
Modem metliods of cold storage j^ei-mit 
transport over considerable distances but as 
a rule the milk supply of a large to\vn is 
obtained from the region in which that town 
lies, and consequently a large, easily acces¬ 
sible market is essential for milk production 
on a large scale. \Vlicre, however, such does 
not exist, most of the milk is made into 
butter and cheese which can be more easily 
transported. Condensed and powdered milk 
are the notable products and Holland and 
Switzerland export large quantities of the 
lormer. 

BuUer .—^Many of the great dairying 
regions tend to specialise in one form of 
dairy produce for export. For example, 
Denmark leads in butter production. Here 
each farmer sends his milk to "co-operative 
dairies” where the cream is separated and 
converted into butter. The skim milk is 
then returned to tlie farmer who u.ses it 
for the feeding of pigs. There arc over a 
thousand such butter factories in Denmark 
and the quality of the produce is very high. 
Tropical regions are si:)ecial]y catered for by 
preserving the butter in tins. 

New Zealand comes second to Denmark 
as a butter-exporting country, having 
advanced rapidly in this respect since the 
introduction of refrigeration. Careful super¬ 
vision by the Government ensures that tlio 
quality of the produce is good, Other 
important exporting countries are Australia, 
Argentina, Holland and Eire. 

Cheese .—^Tliere arc many types of cheese 
closely associated with definite areas of 
production. For example, there arc the 
Cheddar, Cheshire and Stilton cheeses of 
England; the Parmesian and Gorgonzola 
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cheeses of Italy; the Eclan\s of Holland; the 
Gniyfcres of Switzerland and the Roqueforts 
of France, Incidentally Pavinesinn cheese is 
made from goats' milk and Roquefort from 
sheeps’ milk, 

The country generally associated with 
cheese production is Holland, although its 
exports of that commodity are now slightly 
exceeded by those of New Zealand. 

The Lakes Peninsula and the St. Lawrence 
valley regions of Canada come next in 
cheese export to New Zealand and Holland. 
Here during the cold winters the cattle are 
kept in artificially heated sheds and arc fed 
with fresh fodder preserved by refrigeration 
in gigantic bins called silos. Other cl)ce.sc> 
exporting countries arc Switzerland, Italy, 
France and Australia, 

Pish.—In the attention that is given to 
commoditlQ,s that are outstanding in various 


countries the importance of fishing to man 
is often overlooked. Among people of all 
nations, the Eskimo, the native of the 
African forests, the Red Indian, the Hindu, 
fisli form a prominent food item whether 
it be obtained from the sea or from rivers 
and lakes. Most waters teem with life 
iUid provide occupation for countless 
thousands of people, At the same time, 
fish in prodigious numbers, to permit oper¬ 
ations on a large scale, arc not generally 
distributed tliioughout the world but are 
concentrated mainly on tlic shallow water 
washing tlic continental slieivcs in temperate 
regions. 

This is due, firstly, to the condition where¬ 
by light mid oxygen arc available for the 
growtii of planklon, the minute organisms 
that provide the fish with food; and, 
secondly, to the habit of many fish in 
spawning in shallow waters or in rivers. 
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The areas of gicatcsL importance as 
fishing grounds are: 

1, The east coast of North America .—^Tlris 
includes tlie Grand Banks, the groiurds being 
used by Canada, Newfoundland and the 
United States. European (chiefly Freiidi) 
fishermen have the right to fish irr certain 
areas and also to land and dry fish on the 
shores of Newfoundland. The most prolific 
catch is cod, closely followed by haddock 
and herring. The cod feed on the bottom 
of the Banks and arc generally caught on 
a trawl consisting of baited hooks attached 
at regular intervals to a line which may 
be 3,000 ft, long. 

2, The conlincHtal shelf of Europe .—This 
extends from Norway to Spain and includes 
the grounds around Iceland. The chief fish¬ 
ing ground of this area is the North Sea 
where herring (50 per cent) cod (15 per cent) 
and haddock (10 per cent) form the chief 
catch. Britain, Norway, Germany and 
Holland make the most use of this area. 
With the exception of Norway these coun¬ 
tries consume most of their catch fresh- 
Norway, with her small population, con¬ 
sumes very little but cures the fish for 
export, and her salted herring, cod and cod 
liver oil are famous the world over. 

The fishing industry of Britain is the 
greatest and most highly organised in the 
world and is managed to a large extent by 
companies with expensive boats and equip¬ 
ment, That of Norway, on the other hand, is 
largely carried on by independent fishermcp, 
whilst a very large proportion of the people 
engage in fishing as a part-time occupation, 
Iea^dng their farms or shops durwg the 
period when the shoals are most abundant. 

3. The North Pacific coast of America .— 
This region is noted particukirly for salmon 
which arc caught in the rivers and inlets of 
Alaska, British Columbia, and the north¬ 
west United States coast. The catcli is 
tremendous, over 400 million pounds a year, 
and there is a danger that if tlris is kept 
up the fisheries may l)ccome exhausted. 

4. The Coasts of Japan.—Th/c second 
great fisliing ground of the Pacific occurs 


along the coasts of north-east Asia, and the 
Japanese fisheries are of tremendous value 
to Jaixiii because ot the lack of mcal- 
producing animals in tliat country. The 
types caught inchide herring, haddock and 
sardines, and fish forms the chief animal 
food of the 60 million people of Japan, 
besides being used as a fertiliser. 

Other important fishing grounds which 
should be mentioned are tlie western Medit¬ 
erranean where sardines, anchovies and 
tunny form the chief catch; the Vi'aters 
round New Zealand and south-eastern Aus¬ 
tralia, and around the Cape of Good Hope. 

World trade .—^As fish is a perishable com¬ 
modity the fishing industry has developed 
most importance when near the centres of 
dense population; c.g., the east-coast towns 
of the British Isles in preference to those of 
the west, and Japan. Refrigeration has noM' 
greatly extended the field of trawling and 
British ships journey as far as the White 
Sea or the Behring Sea, their hauls being 
gutted and frozen until a siifificient catch 
warrants a return. With regard to the 
lierring fisliery, these surface fish arc caught 
in such numbers by the drifters that cleaning 
is impossible on the ship and consequently 
fast fish carriers collect the catches and 
maintain a service of fresh supplies for 
handling at the ports. 

Most of the world trade is still in pre¬ 
served fislv. The U.S.A. export a large 
amount of canned salmon, Canada sending 
over hall her catch to the United States. 
Fish caught in the North Sea and the New¬ 
foundland Banks is exported, dried or cured, 
to Roman Catholic countries such as Spain, 
Italy, Portugal and South America, whilst 
a large amount of salted fish is exported 
from Britain to Russia and central European 
countries. 

Whaling is one enterprise that has not 
been mentioned. Most of the fishing is in 
the hands of Nonvegiaii, German, British 
and Japanese firms who send factory ships 
chiefly to the Antarctic, each equipped with 
from five to seven "catcher" boats. To 
prevent total destruction, fishing is restricted 
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to the season between December and March 
and the whales shot must not be below a 
particular size, Even so, between 35,000 
and 40,000 whales are taken aimually, the 
oil output boijig some 400,000 metric tons, 
most of which is coiisnmed in the margarine 
industry. 

Teaching aids. 

Summary. —i. Main food products of 
temperate regions, 2. Wheat most important 
cereal (the reason). 3. Four main conditions 
ior successful growth, 4. The areas in the 
world of greatest production. 5. Causes of 
clianges in price, ( 3 . Two branches of cattle 
industry. 7, Requirements for successful 
breeding for commerce, 8. Six notable 
by-products from beef cattle. 9. Two 
branches of .sheep industry with reasons. 
10. The greatest wool region; the greatest 
meat region, ii, Conditions best suited to 
fish. 12. The chief fisheries of tlie world. 

Qncsiions. —(a) Plenty of wheat can be 
grown in the world for everybody. Why is 
tlic price so liigh that many people cannot 
afford to buy wheaten bread? [b) In Eng¬ 


land faiTOcrs obtain 30 bushels of wheat 
from each aero sown; in Australia they 
obtain 12, in Canada 9, and in South Africa 
8. Can you give a reason for such low results? 
(c) In Canada -wlieat in tlie ground ha,5 been 
Icnowii to survive the intense cold of 20“ of 
frost on one condition. What is tl\at con¬ 
dition? (rf) Wby is it that onl3^ certain types 
of wheat can be made into maccaroni and 
spaghetti? (e) English breeds of cattle and 
sheep arc the finest in the world. Why then 
are our herds and floclcs so few in number? 
(/) What is there in hoofs, horns and banes 
that makes a particularly good fertiliser 
for the soil? (g) Of what value is ijcpsiji? 
(A) A piece of fat pork is introduced into tins 
of beans by the American canneries. What 
beans are used, and wlicrc do tliey come 
from? (i) How is a great deal of powdered 
milk used? (j) What sort of fish is cooked 
in tlae fisli-and-chip shops? How is it that 
prices arc so reasonable for a good meal? 

Slatislics .—The following can be of great 
use in compiling diagrams, graphs or in 
coniideting maps of commodities. The figures 
in each case represent millions. 


Sea fisheries (tons) Wheat movemeuis (quarters) 


Japan 

3'3 

lixporlens 

Importers 

Korea 


Canada 

30-4 

U.K, &Eirc 25-4 

U.S.S.R. 

1-4 

Australia 

8-6 

U.S.A. b-g 

U.S.A. 

i '3 

Argentina 

7'3 

Belgium 5*5 

U. Kingdom 

I 

Rumania 

2-8 

Brazil 3*G 

Norway 

I 

Hiingaiy 

2-6 

France 2*4 

Others 

1-6 

Others 

85 

Others 15 *6 

Cattle 


Sheep 


Pigs 

India (- 1 - 45 


Australia 

II5 

Clhna 6^ 

buffaloes 

164 

India* 

94 

U.S.A, 42-8 

U.S.A. 

67 

U.S.S.R.* 

73-3 

U.S.S.R. 30-4 

U.S.S.R. 

56-5 

Argentina & 


Germany 25-9 

Brazil 

40-8 

Uruguay 

55 

Brazil 24-8 

Argentina & 


U.S.A. 

53 

Eiigland & Wales 4'4 

Uruguay 

38 

China* 

43 


China (4- 12 


S. Africa* 

42 


buffaloes) 

22-6 

N. Zealand 

3i-i 


Germany 

20 





* Indiulcs GoatH. 
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LESSON "UNIT V—FOOD SUPPLIES (S) muddy plantations and accounts to a great 

extent for the need for a plentiful supply of 


Sugar.—This commodity is the commer¬ 
cial extract of the sucrose contained in a 
variety of plants, notably the sugar cane, 
the sugar beet and, to a mucli lesser extent, 
the Canadian maple tree. Of the three 
sources, the first-named supplies about 
two-thirds of the world's requirements and 
the second one-third, 

Sugar cane .—The plant is a gigantic grass 
of the hot, wet lowlands of, according to 
the variety, tropical and sub-tropical regions. 
"Water equal to 40 in, annual rainfall is 
required for successful cultivation. Complete 
growth occupies about thirteen months, the 
plants being grown either from cuttings or 
from the "stools” remaining in the ground 
from tlic previous harvest. Harvesting, 
clone by hand, is a laborious process in the 


native labour in most regions, 

The preparation of the sugar .—The old 
system of juice extraction by rollers worked 
by windmills and then the later process 
of refining is being rapidly superseded by 
modem methods. Liglit railways are used 
in transporting the canes from plantation 
to factory. The introduction of high-class 
machinery has now made po-ssible the pro¬ 
duction of white sugar from cane and also 
from hcct juices by a direct process. Briefly, 
the steps imdeiTaken arc: 

1. Juice extraction by a series of crushing 
operations during which the product is 
saturated with water from spraying pipes, 

2. Chemical treatment with lime, and 
sulphur and carbon dioxide gases to remove 
impurities and decolourise the juice. 
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3, Evaporation of water, in closed vessels The three largest sngar-cane producing 

under a vacuum to prevent the destruction countries in the world are Eidia, Cuba tand 
of sucrose at high temperatures. Java. 

4, Crystallisation from the saturated syrup. Cuba and other islands of the West Indies 

5, Separation of tire crystals by rapidly have ideal conditions and are noted for the 

revolving the mass, in perforated, steel quality of the sugar, labour being supplied 
cylindrical drums lined with copper wire by the descendants of former African slaves, 
gauze, The India supply, not adequate for tlic 

The "mother” liquor from which no irecdsoftheconntry,is.stilllargelyo[ax)oor 
more sucrose can crystallise is called molasses quality. Other areas of production arc the 
and is used in the production of rum or as Mississippi delta (Louisiana), Mexico, Centnil 
cattle food, Other by-products are crushed America, the coasts of Brazil, Peru and the 
cane used as fuel and filter-press cakes used Giiianas (British Guiana is the .source of 
as a fertiliser, much "Demerara” sugar), and the coast of 

To obtain the highly refined article of the Queensland and of Natal, Most islands in 
shops, further proccsse.'^ are necessary for tropical latitudes grow canc sugar, the most 
the raw ci-ystals, treacle being the main important being the Philippines, Mauritius, 
final by-product. Hawaii and Formosa. 



Coat or Arms or ^^AlJlaTTus 
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Siigay heel:—The (Icvelopmcnl; of this 
essentially temperate crop began with the 
stoppage of cane-sugar supplies to France 
during the wars of the late i8th century. 
German scientists, however, made the pro¬ 
duct possible commercially and the tendency 
to-day is for this source of supply to oust cane 
sugar wherever it can be grown successfully. 

The beets need a great deal of hard labour 
during their cultivation, Soil must be Well 
lertilised, weeds kept down aird though the 
grown roots aim machine dug, "snacking” 
the tops, cartage and storage are all hand 
jobs at harvest time. On the other hand it 
is an excellent crop for rotation in intensive 
farming, the tops make a valuable cattle 
fodder and the shredded refuse after juice 
extraction makes further food for pigs and 
other animals. Sugar beet is thus a typical 
product of well-populated and well-organised 
farming areas, 

The extraction of the juice is different 
from that wilh sugar cane. In this case the 
roots are washed, sliced and immersed in 
warn water in cylindrical vessels or diffusers 
which are connected by pij>es, some ten 
to fourteen forming a battery. Water passes 
from one diffu,sev to another extracting the 
sucrose from the slices in turn uiitil it has 
reached a high enough density to be drawn 
off. The liquid then undergoes treatment 
with lime, carbon-dioxide and bleaching 
agents until it is ready for crystallisation. 

World Production .—Most of the European 
nations arc seriously concerned in the culti¬ 
vation of sugar beet. The U,S,S.R, is the 
world’s gi'eatest producer, closely followed 
by Germany. Large quantities are grown 
in the U,S.A., south of the Canadian border, 
but "extensive” farming methods and a 
shortage of labour militate against a great 
success with the crop. 

It is interesting to compare the results 
obtained from growing sugar cane and sugar 
beet on an acre of land. In Germany 12 tons 
of beets were produced, giving 2-19 tons of 
commercial sugar. In Java 42 tons of canes 
were harvested, producing 5-5 tons of sugar 
or about 2^ times that of beet. 


Ten—-The production of tea, the dried 
leaf of an evergreen shrub, is confined almost 
exclusively to the monsoon lands of Asia, 
It flourishes on deep, fertile, well-drained 
soil, and generally hillsides arc used as sites 
for tea gardens althougli it is grown exten¬ 
sively in, lowlands where drainage is given 
special attention. The shrubs, grown from 
seed, are carefully pruned until bushes 
rather less than 5 ft, high are obtained, which 
yield in India, after about the sixth, year, 
anything from 400 to 1,000 lb, per acre 
annually. Pickings depend entirely upon the 
locality for it is essential that the shrubs are 
able to recover after plucking. Thus, in 
Ceylon with its great heat and humidity, 
"flushes” take place every week or ten 
days, whereas in China and Japan, wlierc 
conditions are cooler and drier, only tliree 
or four take place duriii.g the summer 
season. 

Another essential factor in tea growing is 
the existence of a large population of people 
skilled in agricultural work, for the processes 
require careful and delicate handling. Mon¬ 
soon lands supply the very type required, 
for here the peasants are steeped in the lore 
of centuries of husbandry. 

Commercial production .—After the tea 
has been gathered it is withered by being 
placed in shallow trays and is then rolled by 
a machine. Then the leaves are partially 
fermented by being placed in a damp atmo¬ 
sphere and finally dried and graded by being 
passed through sieves of varying me.sh. 
Since teas vary very greatly according to 
the age of the leaf, blending is an important 
operation. Blends are made on the advice 
of highly paid tea tasters who arc able to 
distinguish the smallest differences in the 
varieties of tea placed for their judgment. 
The taster is confronted by a row of little 
china pots and a small sample of each type 
of leaf. The tea is first weighed and the 
liquid is then made and allowed to stand for 
about five minulcs. Only a small sip is 
taken, rolled round the palate and then 
ejected. From what he has detected in the 
flavour and quality, the taster is able to 
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advise a blend that will give salislaction 
to the tea drinker, 

World trade .—Groat Britain takes over 
half the tea in the world’s market, and it is 
estimated that the people of Britain consume 
about 7 lb. of tea per head per year. A 
large proportion of tlris comes from India, 
whilst London, as the world's greatest tea 
market, has a big entrepti trade in that 
commodity. The United States is the next 
largest consumer but imports largely from 
Japan. Russia imports low grade teas from 
China, whilst Holland is supplied by Java. 
Other largo importers are Australia, New' 
Zealand, Canada and Eire. 

The yerba-raat6 of South America is 
different from ordinary tea and is obtained 
from the leaves of a tree which grows in the 
forests of Paraguay. It is a very popular 
drink in the countries of the Paraiia-Para- 
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giiay basin but it is not consumed in aj^pre- 
ciablc quauLitic.s clscwlicrc, 

Coffee.—As with tea, coffee is an ever¬ 
green, hillside .shrub demanding similar con¬ 
ditions of soil, but on the other hand it 
cannot withstand frost or the dh’cct rays of 
the sun. Further essentials are a dry period 
in order to ripen tlie fruit, Jroni winch tlie 
■twin seeds or beans are extracted, and a 
good supply of cheap, native labour. 

Cultivation of the shrub is thus restricted 
to particular areas within the tropics; 
equatorial region.s are usually too thinly 
populated; in East Africa the labour supply 
is a difficulty and in Australia the hillsides 
of Queensland arc unused owing to the 
coloured labour ban. 

World ■prodnetion.—Y^imfi'a, in the south 
west of Arabia, is the real home of the coffee 



by courU'sy 0] Colony i'/iu/nijM/i/ii'ts, Ji'mij/i'iii. 

Plate LXXfV. Coiu'ke Plantation neau iVaiiioui, Kenya Colo.sv 
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tree and here the perfect geographical con.- i. A climate with an average shade 


(litions for its growth result in the famous 
"Mocha’' brand, The coastal slopes of the 
Brazilian highlands form, however, the chief 
centre of the world's supply {70 per cent). 
In the state of Sao Paulo the huge "self- 
contained" faciendas or estates fire situated 
on the volcanic soils at heights from 2,000 
to 5,000 ft., some bearing as many as 700,000 
trees. Tlie employees arc partly descendants 
of freed slaves and partly immigrants from 
Italy and Germany and obtain all their 
requirements—^scliooJs, cinemas, hospitals, 
etc,—within the faciendas. Santos is the 
chief port, almost the "coffee capital'! of the 
world, 

Other important prodneing states in South 
America are Colombia, Venezuela and Ecua¬ 
dor, and altogether South America produces 
about 80 per cent of the world's total. The 
remainder comes mainly from Central 
America, the West Indies and the Dutch 
East Indies, The West Indies, notably 
Jamaica, specialise in fine grades of coffee, 
and the Blue Mountain coffee of Jamaica is 
reputed to be among the finest in the world, 

Kenya is another area within the British 
Empire that is increasing rapidly in import¬ 
ance, Plate LXXIV, 

World trade.—As consumers of coffee the 
Brilish people are far behind many other 
countries, Against the alb, per head con¬ 
sumed in one year in this country, the 
Dutch, Swedes and Belgians consume about 
15 lb,, the Americans al)out 12 lb. and the 
French and Germans about 7 lb, England, 
therefore, does not figure largely as a coffee 
importer and the chief countries, in order, 
are the United States, France, Germany, 
Italy, Belgium, Sweden and Holland. 

Cocoa.—The word cocoa, a corrupt form 
of the Mexican word cacao, is the name of 
an evergreen tree of equatorial regions. Its 
height is similar to that of an apple tree but 
the seeds used are contained in bulbous pods 
of about 1 lb. in weight that grow on slender 
stems from the trunk and main branches, 
The main requirements for cultivation arc: 


temperature of 80° F. and a heavy, well- 
distributed rainfall (50 to 150 in,) 

2. Protection from the direct rays of the 
sun and from tropical hurricanes. This is 
generally done by planting the young trees 
under banana trees. The massive leaves 
provide a wind break and a sun shelter. 
Incidentally the pi-otecting tree often supplies 
tlie more valuable crop. 

3, Abundant coloured labour. 

From a seedling the cacao tree begins to 
bear in four or Jive years and when full 
grown produces some C,ooo flowers which 
develop into no more than twenty pods. 
These are harvested by means of a knife 
at the end of a 20-ft, pole, the pods being 
then split and the beans scooped out. The 
latter are placed in boxes between banana 
leaves and left to ferment for several days, 
When this is finished the beans are dried in 
the sun and put into bags for transport to 
the factory (generally this is in, the importing 
country; e.g., Bouniville in England) where 
they are sorted, roasted and ground up into 
a paste. This, when raw, contains over 
50 per cent of cocoa butter, more than half 
of which is removed in the further processes 
by which, the household varieties of cocoa 
are produced. 

A startling fact arising from cacao produc¬ 
tion is that the average yield of cacao beans 
to a tree is not more than 2 lb. each year, 
the best producing 3 lb. at the most, 

World production .—There are two maiji 
regions of cacao production, the Gold Coast 
and Nigeria (including St. Thomd and 
Principe), which supply half the world's 
requirements, and Central and Southern 
America within 20® of the equator. In the 
Gold Coast forest area cacao flourishc.s 
extraordinarily with the minimum of labour. 
Plantations are native-owned and arc de¬ 
veloped by clearing undergrowth, raking in 
the seed and leaving the forest trees to 
provide the shade—1 vastly different under¬ 
taking from the organised plantations and 
imported native labour of the coasts of Brazil, 
Ecuador and Venezuela, Other areas of 
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importance in the West Indies are Trinidad, 
San Domingo and Jamaica. 

World trade .—Most of the world’s cocoa 
is consumed outside the areas of production 
and there is thus a large trade in the com¬ 
modity. The cliief importing countries in 
order arc the United States (supplied chiefly 
from South America), Germany, Great 
Britain (supplied from West Africa and the 
West Indies), Prance (from West Africa), 
the Netherlands and Switzerland* In Spain, 
chocolate is a very popular drink, introduced 
by Cortez from his discovery of chocolatl, 
the national drink of the Aztecs. The impor¬ 
tant cacao markets of the world are situated 
at New York, Hamburg, London, Liverpool, 
Amsterdam and Lc Havre- 

Teaching aids. 

SiiDDiuiry. —I. Sugar, definition. 2. Require¬ 
ments for cultivation of sugar cane. 3. By¬ 
products for extraction. 4. Qiief world 
sources. 5. Requirements for growth of 
sugar beet. 6. Why production necessary, 
7. Tea planting, why a product of monsoon 
lands, 8, Special needs. 9, Chief world 
sources. 10. Coffee—type of plant, ii. Wliy 


growth restricted to few areas. 12. World’s 
chief coffee drinkers, 13. Cacao, tree of 
equatorial zone. 14, Two main regions of 
the world. 

Questions. — {a) Sugar cane is a far better¬ 
paying orop than, sugar beet. How is it 
that the price of each is the same in the 
shops? (6) There is no difference in tlie 
taste bet\rt3eji cane and beet sugar. Why? 
(c) Wliy ai'e by-products of great importance 
in any industry? (d) Wiiat is tiro difference 
between Orange Pelcoe tea and Souchong? 
(«) What is brick tea and how do certain 
people use it? (/) Look up tire word samovar 
and say how Russian lea is made, (g) Some 
people prefer to drink coffee that has been 
mi^d with diicory. What is this and how 
is it used? (Aj At what period in European 
history did coffee drinking become cxcccd- 
ingly popiiUir? (i) Write down three uses of 
cocoa butter. (/) Find out the names of six 
important British chocolate- and sweet- 
making firms together with the situation of 
the factories. 

Statistics. —Annual productions, figures 
represent million tons; 


Cane sugar 


Beet sugar 


India 

4-1 

U.S.S.R, 

2 

Cuba 

2-8 

Germany 

!■() 

Java 


U.S.A. 

1-2 

Philippines 

1-2 

F’raiicc 

•8 

U.S.A. & Puerto 
Rico 

i-o 

Czechoslovakia 

•() 

Brazil 

I'O 

U. Kingdom 

■5 


Tea {resiricled) 


Cocoa 


Coffee 


China 

•4 

Gold Coast 

■26 

Brazil 


India 

‘18 

Brazil 

•13 

Colombia 

•22 

Ceylon 

•I 

Nigeria 

•08 

E. Indies (Dutch 

•II 

E. Indies (Diitc)i) 

'08 

Fr. W. Africa 

-oS 

Vonezuoia 

■07 

Japan 

■05 



GiiatcmaliL 

•07 




Salvador 

•06 
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Map work. —(a) The famous old China 
clippers once engaged in the tea trade 
between China and Europe were built 
specially for speed and to make use of the 
lightest winds. Trace their route on a world 
map noting especially where calms and 
regular winds were met. {b) Show 011 a 
map the routes by which tea, cocoa and 
coffee are distributed fi-om the centres of 
production, 

Writing .—Write a short description of 
cacao i:)rodiiction in West Africa. Note par¬ 
ticularly the difficulties of export; lack of 
transport to coast (tsetse fly region); loading 
troubles at the port (surf). 


LESSON UNIT VI—SOME RAW MATER¬ 
IALS OP THE TEXTILE INDUSTRIES 
AND OTHER FIBRES 

Introduction. —Many changes have taken 
place since the passing of cottage industries 
and the movement of raw materials to the 
factory, situated with special geographical 
advantages for output on a large scale, 
began, Each year the supply of raw materials 
gi'ows more vital and competition between 
nations becomes fiercer as new methods offer 
industries to countries once regarded as 
purely agricultural. Partly to cope ^Yith the 
demand, new fabrics have been invented 
and fibres unheai'cl of a few years back 
have been utilised as substitutes, "Wool and 
cotton, however, still reign paramount as 
the basis for clothing and various domestic 
articles of modern man, and it is of these 
that this scries of economic studies will deal 
mainly, 

Wool.—Since the days when man dis¬ 
covered that it was better to use tlie clipped 
hair of an animal than to kill it in order to 
provide himself with skin, clothing, sheep 
have been of the most importance in tem¬ 
perate lands. The conditions under which 
the animals thrive best for mutton or for 
their wool have been noted already and so 
it may be sufficient to mention that in 


Great Britain those conditions are fulfilled 
ideally for raising the finest type of stock. 

Animals running semi-wild over the wide 
grasslands of Australia and the Argentine 
tend to deteriorate to the degraded types 
seen in the vast flocks that are herded in 
the poor lands stretching easterly from the 
Balkans through Asia Minor to the plateau 
in the middle of the continent. Conse¬ 
quently, frequent re-stocking is necessary 
in lands of suitable climatic conditions 
(not too hot as in India or too wet as in the 
cattle lands) with English, Lcicesters, Lin¬ 
colns, Devons and Cotswolds. These in tlieir 
turn are crossed, especially in Australia, 
with merinos, fine, long-wooUed .sheep that 
tire natives of the Atlas region and also thrive 
on the high meseta of Spain. MHiero wool 
alone is required merinos are raised solely 
but, as their meat value is low, cross-brccls 
are mostly preferred. 

World ’prodneiion and trade .—Australia 
is the chief wool-producing country in the 
world, 90 per cent of its wool being exported, 
chiefly to Great Britain, France, North 
America and Japan. Over half the sheep 
are in New South Wales where the rather 
dry climate of the "Downs" is very suitable 
for wool sheep. 

The United States, Argentina, New Zealand 
and the Union of South Africa are the next 
largest wool producers, althougli the United 
States does not produce enough for her own 
requirements and has to import almost as 
much as she produces. The chief areas are 
in the dry western plains of Texas, Wyoming 
and Montana, 

Britain takes very little wool from the 
Argentine and Uruguay, which together 
come second to Australia as exporting 
countries. The sheep are reared on the 
drier parts of the pampas. In South Africa 
the majority are found on the High Veld 
in areas which have between 20 and 40 in, 
of rainfall. 

New Zealand and Russia arc other large 
producers although there is very little 
exported from the latter couuLry. As has 
been seen, New Zealand specialises more 
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in mutton, although as a wool-exporting 
country she comes third after Australia 
and Argentina. 

There is a large number of sheep in India 
and China but the wool is of poor quality 
and is used chiefly for carpets and coarse 
goods. 

Mamijacinye .—No country shows better 
than Great Britain the steps by wbicli the 
making of woollens has developed from 
humble hand processes, resulting in simple 
striped patterns, seen in the tartans or the 
Welsh shawls, to the great industrial concerns 
surrounded by associated industnes as in 
the coal area of the West Riding of York¬ 
shire. To-day the word mill, mefuiing a 
factory, still persists as a relic of tire days 
when the water wheel used firstly for the 
flour mill superseded the spinning wheel 
as a means of motive power. Tlrcn agahi, 
specialised skill or particular qualities created 
by local conditions has enabled well-known 
types of woollens to remain, attached to 
their original districts; e.g., Harris tweeds, 
Witney blankets, Wilton carpets. 

Similar developments can of course be 
traced in other great woollen manufacturing 
districts of western Europe such as the Ruhr 
district of Germany; Saxony with its special 
rveaves of cloth, and the area marked by 
Lille, Roubaix, Brussels, Liege, a former 
notable sheep country, and then industrialised 
following the working of the coal measures. 
None, however, has come near the pinnacle 
attained by the West Riding industries 
and to-day the quality and variety of the 
worlc is still paramount although competition 
has taken away some of the sccuiity once 
enjoyed in world markets. 

All types of woollens are produced; carpets, 
hosiery, cloths, complete suits, flannels, 
shoddy, flocks for padding and lanoline and 
soap are returned as by-products from the 
grease extracted after washing the raw wool. 
The industry is unlike cotton in its organisa¬ 
tion. 

Cotton.—The cotton plant is a small shrub, 
of which there are several species. Tire 


flnesL of these, noted for its long, fine fibres, 
is known as Sea Island cotton and probably 
originated in Barbados. Then there is the 
American cotton which has moderately 
long fibres, the Asiatic cotton with short 
wiry hairs, and the tree cotton of South 
America which forms a rvoody tree 10 to 
15 ft. high. Island cottons and those Ameri¬ 
can cottons whose fibres exceed i in. in 
length are known as long stapled cottons, 
the others, some with fibres of only ^in., 
being known as short stapled cottons. The 
conditions required for satisfactory culti¬ 
vation can be summarised as follows; 

1. Two hundred consecutive IrosL-frcc 
days. 

2. A hot and moderately damp atmos¬ 
phere with frequent showers during the 
early stages of growtii, followed by: 

3. A dry, sunny period until the harvest. 

4. Well-drained soils yet capable of 
retaining moisture (e.g., the sticky black 
cotton soils formed from the decomposition 
of lava on tire Deccan of India). 

5. A mean annual rainfall of at least 

33 in. 

G. Cheap labour supply. 

Tlrcse conditions are best satisfied in the 
drier parts of regions havhig the Sudan or 
tropical monsoon types of climate in tlie 
maritime parts of the warm temperate belt, 
and in irrigated desert areas. The sixth 
factor is very important since a large and 
sudden demand for labour occurs at harvest 
lime. This is because the crop cannot be 
haiwcsted as with cereals as the bolls or 
fruit containing tJio lint and seeds often 
ripen irregularly and consequently mono¬ 
tonous picking here ajid there has to take 
place continuously. After picking, the mass 
is taken to the ginning factory wheve the 
lint is freed from seed and pressed into bales 
of 500 lb. each for shipmeiit, 

World production .—Tile climate of tlie 
south-eastern states of the U.S.A., with 
the exception of tlie waterlogged coast 
plains and Elorida, is ideal lor cotton growing 
and produces over a third of the world's 
supply. The chief areas arc the "Black 
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Belt" of Alabama, the Mississippi lowlands, 
the Black Prairies of Texas and the coast- 
lands of Georgia and North and South 
Carolina, Sea Island cotton is grown in the 
last-named district, whilst the largest pro¬ 
ducing state is now Texas. Cotton is a very 
exhausting crop to the soil and unless crop 
rotation is practised in the older lands the 
cost of satisfactory fertilisers becomes very 
high. Negroes, descendants of the i8th 
centuiy slai'es, supply most of the labour 
required for drilling the seeds, thinning out 
the plants and picking, as the end of August 
approaclics. In some parts, as in Queensland, 
Australia, families of white people manage 
small holdings themselves. The crops are 
then collected under a co-operative system 
for selling in bulk. 

India is the world's next largest producer, 
but the crop is generally of short staple 
and is used locally or exported to Japan, 
China and southern Europe. The main areas 
of production are the black cotton soils of 
the nortlr-wcst Deccan, the alluvial soils of 
the upper Indo-Gangetic plain and certain 
parts of Madras where the soil is suitable. 

China is also a very large producer but 
most of the cotton is absorbed in the country. 
The quality is poor on the whole, and tire 
chief areas of production ai‘e the lower 
Hwangho and Yangtze valleys. 

Egypt is very important to Britain as a 
cotton-growing country as the fibre is of 
excellent quality. The plant is giwn by 
irrigation in the delta and valley of the 
Nile but owing to the limited amount of 
space the amount produced is comparatively 
small, although the yield per acre is very 
high (390 lb. as against 130 lb. in the United 
States of America), 

Other cotton-growing areas are nortli,- 
east Brazil, Pez-ii and Argentina; in the two 
first-named countries a considerable projwr- 
tion is tree cotton, Short staple cottons are 
also becoming of great importance in 
U.S.S.R. cast of the Caspian Sea. 

Of tile above areas India only is within 
the British Empire, and as tlie type of cotton 
produced there is not suitable for the Biitislx 


cotton industry a scheme has been drawn 
up to encourage cotton growing in the 
Empire. British territories in Africa offer 
the most suitable conditions and considerable 
developments have ensued. Native-grown 
cotton is now the chief export of Uganda 
whilst Tanganyika, Rhodesia, Nigeria and 
the Union of South Africa all grow consider¬ 
able quantities. The most promising area of 
all, however, is the Gezira plain in the 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan irrigated frojn the 
Sennau Barrage on the Blue Nile. 

MannfaUiire. — The present financial 
stability of England lias come to a great 
extent from tlie tremendous boom in cotton 
products following upon the introduction 
of mass iiroduction methods in Lancashire, 
Geographically, the site was ideal for the 
industry; water, coal, skilled workers, excel¬ 
lent facilities for import and export, cliemi- 
cals from nearby salt mines, and humid 
atmosphere to retain the suppleness of the 
threads were all present, and for many 
years Great Britain supplied a large percent¬ 
age of world requirements. To-day, new 
forms of power, machines and artificial 
humidifiers in the factories have given the 
industry a world-wide significance and com¬ 
petition has become very keen. 

The chief processes from factory to shop 
may be simimarised as follows; 

1. Yarn is spun from a mixture of various 
kinds of cotton that have been disentangled, 
rolled flat and then drawn out into long, 
soft slivers that are stored in tall tins, 

2. The yarn is woven on looms into cotton 
cloth. 

3. The cloth is bleached, singed to remove 
loose hairs, then treated with milk of lime, 
acid and soda and finally dried and pressed 
into bundles. Numerous washings occur at 
most stages. 

4. Dyeing or printing with the pattern 
desired is the final process before dispatch 
to the wliolesale dealers, 

All these processes do not take place in 
one factory or even in one district, In 
Lancashire the industry is divided into two 
distinct branches, spinning and weaving. 
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Most of the great weaving towns are situated 
north of the Rossendale forest, whilst the 
spinning towns lie north and east of Man¬ 
chester. 

The reason for this type of organisation 
is that the weavers require a very great 
number of different yarns for the various 
types of cloth produced. Therefore, instead 
of installing spinning machinery 'whicli 
could turn out only a few grades of yam, 
they find it cheaper to buy from various 
spinning mills which specialise in particular 
grades. Bleaching, dyeing and finishing arc 
also carried out by independent firms. 

Of the other countries of the world, Japan 
lias developed a highly efficient cotton 
industry especially in the low-grade cloths 
required by the Indian market. In America, 
the New England States ^vith advantages of 
Pennsylvanian coal, water, oj)erativcs, and 
raw material in the country, arc naturally 
prominent but manufactures arc increasing 
within the cotton belt itself in the towns 
situated along the Fall Line. India and 
China are also developing their own cotton 
industries and Bombay, Lucknow, Cawnpore, 
Shanghai and Haiigkow are but a few of 
the towns with efficient modern mills. Out¬ 
side the British Isles the chief areas in 
Europe are northern France (Lille, Rouen, 
Amiens), the Ruhr area (Baxmen-Elbcr- 
field) in Germa?iy, the Lombardy plain of 
Italy and the Swiss plateau (both supplied 
with hydro-electricity), Belgium {Liege, 
Brussels, Ghent) and in the U.S.S.R., Moscow. 

Other fibres.—The amount and variety of 
fibres, both animals and vegetable, required 
for tire iiiniiincrable products of modeni 
industry are enormous; sometimes they 
supply a new article in Uiemselvcs; some¬ 
times the}' go to form an admixture tliat 
will furnish a product of attractive cheapness. 

Among the vegetable fibres, flax, hemp 
and jute are outstanding. 'The flax fibre is 
oblainoci by reUing the stem of the ^vell- 
known annual plant of Northern Ireland 
a]icl Die micl-Eiiropcan pLiiji. Its jacpaiu- 
tioii is of great antiquity; the use of flaxen 
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cords and nets date back to the Stone Age 
and in biblical times the “fine linen” of 
Egjrpt is frequently mentioned, To-day, 
Russia and the Baltic lands together produce 
three-qiiarteis of the world’s supply though 
in warmer areas such as Russia, south of 
the wheat lands, Indian and the Argentine, 
the seed is of great value and large crops 
are grown for the UnseeA oil pi’odact alone. 
Tlie making of linen, once a familiar cottage 
industry in western Europe, declined with 
the rise of cotton and eventually became 
industrialised. It is still practised freely 
in the home in Russia but in other notable 
districts such as around Courtrai and Brussels 
(linen and lace], Cainbrai (cambric), Holland 
(hoUand) and the towns of Northern Ireland 
and eastern Scotland (linen and canvas) 
the machine has become necessary for the 
sake of aamnicrcc. 

Hemp is the name given to a number of 
fibres, some from stems of plants and others 
from leaves, but the usual plant is an annual 
of some 5 to 8 ft. high that requires a warmer 
climate to that for flax. It is cultivated freely 
for fibre in the southern. European countries, 
notably Italy and Russia and China, Japan 
and the U.S.A,, and for the narcotic drug 
wlxich goes under various names such as 
Iiashcesh, bhang and marijuana, in India, 
Arabia and Mexico, 

Hemp fibre is the strongest and juost 
durable of the commercial fibres after flax, 
It produces the best quality ropes, twines 
and canvasses as required in the fishing 
industry and, being soft, or bast, material, 
is often used as a substitute for tire coarser 
types of flax. 

Julc, a plant of 5 to lo ft. high native to 
tire lower Ganges valley, produces a fibre 
that, though decidedly inferioj’ in tenacity 
and durability to that of flax and iicjnp, is 
in great demand commercially. It becoinos 
brorvn. in colour and harsh and brittle with 
age but it can be bleached readily and will 
dye even in delicate colours. At one time, 
gunny cloth or sacking was the main product 
ol the yai'n from the Calcutta mills but now 
it is used for a variety of purposes such as 
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hessian, tarpaulins, carpets, rugs and mat¬ 
ting, ropes, strings, linoleum and wig malting. 

Other vegetable fibres of importance 
hicliide tire niamlla hemp or abaca of the 
Philippine Islands, now used extensively for 
cables, hoisting ropes and slings where great 
strength and durability are required; sisal 
hemp or hennequen, a prickly agave of 
Yucatan, Tanganyika, Kenya and the 
Bahamas, whose rough leaves supply valu¬ 
able cordage and strings of the type used by 
farmers in "self-binders," and cotV or coco¬ 
nut fibre used for matting, bruslres, rope and 
stuffing for upholstery, To these may be 
added piassaha, the fibre from the leaf-stalks 
or sheaths of various palms, used for brooms 
and brushes; stiff African hass from the 
trunk of a low tropical palm, that forms the 
material for yai-d brooms, and bassine for 
scrubbing brushes, from India. Then there 
arc hamhoo fibre for chair seals, wilhy from 
willow trees for baskets, hapok, the downy 
covering of the seeds of a tall evergreen tree 
from the West Indies, used mostly for water¬ 
proof stuffing, ramie or China grass used for 
making gas mantles, nets and clothing 
fabrics and a host of fibres from various 
grasses. 

Silh, probably the most notable of the 
lesser-used animal fibres, is a product mainly 
of the monsoon lands of Cliina and Japan, 
tlic supply depending upon the heat and 
raiiifall to iiermit rapid renewal of lire 
mulberry leaves on which the catcipUlars, 
providing the silk, feed and also upon the 
labour supply. The rearing of the caterjrillars 
is carried on by. the women and children of 
the pensantry in their homes, silk cloth thus 
becoming the cheapest malciial available in 
many parts. 

In hfediterraneaii lands the industry is 
also prominent but more difficult as feeding 
time must be completed before the summer 
sun prevents leaf growth. 

In China most of the silk, as a cottage 
industry, is needed for local use, but Japan 
exports a great deal of the raw material and 
in the U.S.A. and in western Europe manu¬ 
facture is carried on. The plain of Lombardy, 


southern France, the Ruhr district, the textile 
districts and Nottingham, in England are 
notable European areas. Usually the opera¬ 
tives in the industry are women and conse¬ 
quently silk manufacture often becomes a 
parallel industry in a town where husbands 
and sons are engaged in heavier work. Tims 
in the U.S.A., the iron and steel towm of 
the Pennsylvanian coallicld consume more 
than half of the world’s total exports of la^v 
silk. 

Among the other animal fibres that arc 
used extensively in commerce, those in 
greatest demand are camel’s hair, used in 
the carpet trade and also for clotliing and 
fine brushes, and mohair, the silky product 
from Angora goats now bred mainly in the 
Cape region of the Union of South Africa, 
Asia Minor and the western U.S.A. Tlie 
material is woven into dress materials, 
plushes, braids and heavy cloths but the 
industry, once strongly entrenched in Brad¬ 
ford, ‘Yorkshire, has been badly hit by the 
increasing demand for artificial silk. The 
South American fibre-bearing animals, the 
llama, alpaca mid vicuna in particular, also 
supply beautifully soft, lustrous yarns as 
do the goats of Kashmir, One animal too 
that must not be forgotten, is tlic pig. 
Bristles varying in length from 2 to Sin, 
and cleaned and graded in -J in, sizes form a 
very important article of export from China, 
the U.S.S.R. and India. Ihe best broonrs 
and brushes are made of this material, whicl; 
has a far more lasting quality than vegetable 
fibres. 

The fibres mentioned in these notes by no 
means complete the vasL army of I’aw mater¬ 
ials required to-day for textile and oLher 
industries, but from them can lie gathered 
some idea of the widc-sti-ctcliing ntmifica- 
tions of commerce in order to meet with the 
rising scale in living of civilised man. 

Teaching aids. 

—I. Raw materials—definition. 

2. The principal ones of the, textile industries. 

3. Wool sheep, requirements, 4. Centres of 
world supply. 5. Woollen industry, why 
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osliiblislicd in special areas, b, Causes of 
llic indusLiy beginning in other comili'ics, 
7, Cotton, the main conditions (or growth 
on a coinniercial scale. tS, Chief areas of 
production. 9. Why cotton manufacture 
settled in Lancashire. 10, New developments 
that help competitors, ir. The three other 
leading vcgctaldc filjrcs. 12, Tlxc chief 
characteristic of each, showing how tiicy 
differ. 13, 'I'lic sillc-prochicing regiojis of the 
world, iz|. Six other fibrous materials—three 
vegetable, three animal, 

Questions. — {a) One of the secrets of snccc.ss 
in all industries is to make use of ali waste 
inatLcr. Wliat is done with the waste in 
cotton and woollen mills? (b) What is meant 
by ''Leasing" cloth? With what object is 


it connected? (r) Real AsLrachan is very 
cMpcusivc and a very wasteful material. 
Wh}^? [d) Tlic term "cheap labour" is often 
employed to signify native labour in hot 
countries. Why are natives paid less than 
working people of white races? {e) What is 
mercerised cotton? (/) What is meant by 
"cottage industry?" Name one that occurs 
in your own district, (ff) Bast or bass is a 
fibre used in almost every home or garden. 
Where does it come from? (/;) What arc the 
"Fall Line" towns of the tJ.S.A.? (/) Look 
up tlic name "boll weevil," How is a weevil 
diffcrciiL from other insects? 

Statistics .—For use ill diagrams, showing 
comparative importance of various regions, 
Productions in 1,000,000 Lons: 


Colton {i^inncd) 

Wool 


I'lax 


U.S.A. 

26'g 

Australia 

4.4 

U.S.S.R. 

5-5 

India 

ii'4 

U.S.A, 

2- 

Poland 

•4 

China 

8-5 

Argentine 

17 

Germany 

•3 

U.S.S.R, 

77 

N. Zealand 

I'3 

Lithuania 

•3 

Egyj5t 

4'2 

U,S, Africa 

I'3 

. 


Brazil 

3-9 

U.S.S.R. 

■9 



Jute 


Hemp 


Sisal 


India 

15'5 

China 

2- 

hlcxico 

i-i 



Philippines 


Tanganyika 

■H 



(Manilla) 

I'9 

K, Iiidie.s (Nutli.) 

7 



U.S.S.R, 

1-4 

Kenya 

•4 


Raxv Silk 



Linseed 



Japan & Korea 

•5 

Argentine 

i8-5 

China (c.xports 


U.S.S.R. 

7-5 

only) 

■05 

India 

4-0 

Italy 

'02 

, U.S.A. 

T -5 



Uruguay 

i '3 


Map rork. — (a) vShow on a map oi tlic 
world the centres of production of tlie chief 
fibrous materials. Indicate by black arrows 
the movements of the raw materials to 
industrial centres and by red arrows the 
movements of maiuifacLured articles. 

{h) Draw maps .showing why the cotton 
industry became centred in Lanciishiic or 
around I’aislcy {Great Britain); or tlic 


irooJlen iiiduslry in New England (U.S.A.) 
or tlic Ruhr district (Germany), 

Research xoork. —(a) Among other fibrous 
materials, funs hai-e been noted already but 
no particular mention has been made of 
fealhci's. Make a study of these. Find out 
the birds whose feathers are ulilised. Note 
the climatic and other comlitinns under 
which they lii’e. Find out also the uses to 
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which the leathers are put and the main 
sources of world supplies. 

{b) Make a list of all fibres in use at home. 
Gather samples if possible and distinguish 
between good and bad quality materials. 
Compare prices with the length of service 
given by various articles. Notice bow 
mixtures are made of vaidous materials iji 
order to reduce prices. 

Writing .—Write an essay on the subject 
Living ^es(s that hinder man's progress. 
These, of course, are innumerable and range 
from minute organisms to large animals. 
Hence it is advisable to restrict your atten¬ 
tions to a lew types whose ravagc,s are most 
noticeable in special regions, Some examples 
as a guide are: Insects—the boll weevil, the 
tsetse fly, the mosquito, the white ant; 
plants ,—tile sudd, tJie prickly pear; animals — 
the rat, the rabbit, 


LESSON UNIT VII-TIMBER AND SOME 
ASSOCIATED PRODUCTS 

Introduction. —The forest lands of the 
world have come under consideration from 
time to time in previous studies, It may 
be found convenient in this lesson unit if 
the main facts arc summarised firstly. Tliey 
are: 

1. The areas of the world naturally 
forested are those with an all-year-rainfail— 
the temperate west coasts, the east coasts 
affected by regular trade winds, the equa¬ 
torial belt, those parts of Japan and China 
with rain at both monsoon seasons and the 
cyclonic area of the eastern North American 
coast. 

2. The extent of the forests depends on 
lliG water supply and the length of the 
growing season. 



{ReproAucti by courtesy of the C.N.K. 

Plate LXXV. CoNiruiious Forest prom the Air—Petawawa Sheet, Ontario 
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3. The type of forest depends upon the 
tcnipcraUiie either on account of latitude 
or of altitude. 

4, Trees witli special characteristics ai’c 
the outcome of irregular conditions of water 
supply and temperature. 

Resulting from these general conditions 
emerge two types of forest tree, which are 
of the gieatcst importance in an economic 
study. They are the coniferous and dcddiious 
known more fainiliaidy as soft woods and 
liai'd woods. The soft woods, comprising 
80 per cent of the world’s tiniher require¬ 
ments, come mainly from the northern fir 
forests where few varieties arc massed 
together in great strctclies, Plate LXXV. 
Of the hard woods, 18 per cent come from 
the temperate regions and the remaining 
2 per ceiit ai'c the result of laborious and 
painstaking searching and sorting among 
the thousands of varieties found in the 
tropical zone. 

Soft woods.—Lumbering is naturally more 
intensive in the conifei'ous belts among the 
soft, easily worked but strong timbers of 
pine, spruce, fir and larch. The great forests 
stretch from Scandinavia to the Pacific 
coasts and then again 600 miles in width 
across North America. In both the new 
and the old world the industry is concen¬ 
trated mainly at the coastal extremities, 
many areas being loo remote from markets 
and others inacc.ssiblc, 

Lnmbcnni' is one of the mo.st picturesque 
induslries of modern times. First of all 
entisefs prospect for stands of good quality 
timber, then a camp site is cleared and the 
camp built with stores for the necessities of 
life, roadways in all direction.s for timber 
haulage and a main connection, by light 
railway it necessary, to the nearest river. 
TJie lumberjack then gels to work with axe 
and cross-cut and, after topping by the high 
rigger, a precarious job loo ft. or so up on 
a swaying tree, the trunk is felled, to drop 
exactly on the spot selected beforehand. 
Alter trimming, the logs lu-c hauled by sledge, 
tractor or cable worked by a donkey engine 


to the nearest flume down which they shoot 
to the main water where great booms or 
mils of logs are gradually worked along to 
tlic mills. 

The sawmills are situated so that supplies 
of timber arc easily acce.ssible, power is 
available for macliinLuy, and a suitable outlet 
is available for export, 'fluis in Britislr 
Columbia there are abundant waterfalls for 
power and the fjords provide numerous 
harbours; the Baltic countries arc similarly 
well equipped and in eastern Caiiadannmerous 
small rivers pour into the St. Lawrence. 

At the milk? the logs arc carried by endless 
cables up slipways to the macliiiics. Here 
they arc worked into rough IcJigths for use 
as scaffolding, pit props, tclcgrajjh jmlcs or 
railway slecjieis or turned out as fiiiishccl 
products for constructional work; c.g., 
window frames, doors and planks. The 
lesser timber is crushed in water between 
great rollers and then pressed into slabs 
for export as pulp to the makers of paper 
and artificial silk. 

Main sources of supply .—In North America, 
where half the world's supply of pulp is 
produced, the inain areas of activity are 
British Colimibia and the eastern provinces 
of Canada and the Pacific states of the 
U.S.A. 

Russia has the largest timber reserves in 
the world: they lie in a belt between one 
and two thousand miles wide, but only the 
more accessible regions can be exploited 
economically and ^’ast areas in Siberia 
remain untouched, 

The fourth great lumbeiing country is 
Sweden. Here tlic industiy is scientifically 
controlled and the timber is of very high 
quality, most oE it being converted into 
constructional timbers, doors or windou' 
frames for export, 

Other imporlant European areas of .“joft 
wood production arc the Baltic States, tlic 
forested mountains of Central Europe and 
the Landes of France, 'L'hc latter region 
was planted with conifers in order to 
"anchor” tlie sand which threatened to 
advance inland, and it now supplies France 
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with soft timber together with a snrplus 
for export, mainly in the form of pit props. 

Outside Europe the remaining areas of 
imjDortance are New Zealand, Australia 
and South Africa, 

Hard woods.—Deciduous forests are the 
chief source of liard woods. Tlie temperate 
deciduous forests of Europe and the United 
States include such trees as the oak, walnut, 
beech and elm, all of which yield timber 
capable of withstanding very hard treat¬ 
ment. The greatest producing region at 
present is that in North America which 
extends from New York to Alabama and 
from Louisiana to the lower Great Lakes. 
The trees include the oak, maple, red gum, 
chestnut, blade walnut, yellow poplar, 
hickory and beech. Memphis is the greatest 
hard wood market in the world. In the 
southern hemisphere, sontU-westem Aus¬ 
tralia is noted for the karri and jarrah trees, 
which arc very hard and durable and so 
are used in dock construction, as raihv'ay 
sleepers, and for making wooden blodcs for 
roads, 

Tropical forests yield even harder and 
heavier timber than temperate deciduous 
forests, Lumbering is exceedingly laborious 
in these regions; tire trees required exist only 
as single specimens widely separated, the 
ground is generally swampland and transport 
difficulties to distant markets all add to the 
liigJi cost of tlic exceedingly useful but 
"luxury" timber, 

Typical trees are mahogany, the most 
important, obtained from Central America, 
Guiana, West Africa and the West Indies; 
cedar, which ranks second in commerce, 
from the West Indies, Central America and 
Mexico; and teak which comes almost entirely 
from Burma and Siam. Other valuable woods 
arc ebony from the Congo region, India and 
j!dala5^a, rosewood from Brazil and satin- 
wood which is a native of India, 

World trade.—Timber forms an important 
item of import in countries where the natural 
forests have been destroyed to make way for 


agriatllural land and town sites, Great 
Britain is the land most affected and has to 
depend on supplies from the chief exporting 
countries; the U.S.A., Sweden, Canada, 
Norway and the U.S.S.K, More than three- 
quarters of the oak used is American and the 
pit props for the mines are all from Baltic 
lands or from France. To-day most coimtries 
are aw^arc of the grave losses iiillictcd by the 
wanton destruction of trees in the past and 
in Europe, Switzerland, Germany, Sweden, 
Finlajid and France restrict all lumbering 
and every tree cut is systematically replaced 
by a sapluig. Large areas in Englajul liave 
been rc-afforesled in the last t^Yenty years 
but many years must pass before any tangible 
result is obtained, 

Wood pulp forms a leading article of world 
commerce. Nearly 25 million tons are pro¬ 
duced annually, nine-tenths of which are 
used in the paper trade and most of the 
remainder in the artificial silk iiidiistvy. 
Four-fifths of Canadian pul]) goes to the 
U.S.A. to supplement her own suiiply, New¬ 
foundland and the Baltic lands supply Great 
Britain, the rest of Europe being mainly 
self-supporting. Au.stralia, Africa and South 
America rely largely on imports, but Japan 
has a surplus and discharges it in the form 
of articles made of papier-maclid and fancy 
paper. 

Pafier.—Thc tremendous amount of news¬ 
print used throughout the world adds enorm¬ 
ously to the deinands upon wood pulp. Great 
paper mills arc now erected in most countries 
near the centres of greatest demand such as 
along tire Thames and Forth estuaries in 
Great Britain. The quality of the paper 
depends to a great extent upon the method 
of preparation. If it has lieen pulped mechan¬ 
ically, the paper is of poor quality and is 
generally used for newsprint and packing, 
but if the pulp has been made chemically the 
paper is of better quality. The fine-surfaced 
papers are made from the softer varieties of 
temperate "hardwood” trees such as the 
poplar. Other materials are also used for 
paper making. Rags and esparto gl ass arc 
used for good whites; and for browns. 




[Ref'oducal by courtfsy of I he C.y.li. 

Tlatu IAXVI. Pulfwood Pilk at Fout ‘Fuancrs, Ontario 


wrappings and boards, hemp, jute, straw, 
waste paper and bamboo arc employed. 

Artificial silk .—The production of this 
material is now over eight limes that of pure 
silk whereas liftccir years ago the weights 
were equal. In general, llic system of manu¬ 
facture is to reduce chemically to a jelly, 
wood pulp of a special quality and then to 
force it through very fine glass tubes giving 
a hollow filament which is set and treated to 
give a lustre and rustle almost identical to the 
natural product. Japan and the U.S.A. share 
equally the position of the world’s foremost 
producer, In England great strides have been 
made in the industry, the factories of Essex 
being prominent amongst the many new indus¬ 
tries established on the borders of London, 

Other forest products. 

Rubber, the dried sap or laLcx of a number 
of equatorial trees, provides an outstanding 


example of the enormous increase in world 
supplies achieved by scientific cultivation 
of a natural product. The substance had 
been known for many years but its habit of 
changing it,s consistency with varying tem- 
pcratnre.s made it of little value and tlie fir.st 
waterproof coats of Charles M:icintosh in 
1823 were very unsatisfactory. Vulcanising, 
or the process of mixing sulphur with I'libbcr 
at a high tciiiperaturc, gave it a pcimanence 
under all normal conditions and from that 
discovery in 1839 great developments have 
taken place. 

Production .—Up to the end of the nine¬ 
teenth century most of the world's rulibcr 
supply came from the Aiiiaxon and Congo 
forests where the trees occurred widely 
scattered. The rulibcr was often collected 
by the wasteful metiiod of cutting down the 
trees and then collecting the sap. Supplies 
rapidly diminished and towards the end of 
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the nineteenth century steps were taken by 
the British to introduce the treee into 
Ceylon, India and Malaya. Seeds were 
collected and brought to Kew, whence the 
young plants were despatched overseas. 
Planting was an expensive undertaking. 
Land with equatorial conditions had to be 
found, the jnngle bnrned and drained, 
accommodation provided for native labour 
(Smlialcse in Ceylon and Chinese in Malaya) 
and European staffs, and constant attention 
paid for five years to the evergrowing hosts 
of weeds and creepers until the saplings 
were strong enough for tapping, Modern, 
plantations are models of skilful farming. 
Rich, weedless soil, perfectly ordered rows of 
trees, 150 to the acre, factories, houses, 
hospital accommodation for tropical diseases, 
all help to a regular, high-class output with 
the ininimuni of waste. 

Tapping the trees is the simple process 
of making a number of light incisions half¬ 
way round eacli trunk and fixing a metal 
cup in position to catch the sap as it oozes 
ovit to cover the wound, A coolie will make 
his round daily of 200 trees and, after cutting, 
return to collect the latex in a bucket for 
transport to the factory tanks. Here, acetic 
acid is added and this coagulates the latex 
into masses of white rubber, which arc then 
passed through rolling machines from whicli 
it emerges in thin sheets, The strips, when 
dried, form crepe rubber which is pale 
yellow ill coJoiir. Sometimes the sheets are 
dried with smoke and form the dark- 
coloured sheet rubber. 

The wild rubber of the Amazon and Congo 
forests is now collected by natives in the pay 
of white traders. "Rubber villages" are 
built in the forest on high ground out of 
reach of the floods, and to these the natives 
bring cither the latex or rubber that has 
been formed by drying the sap in laycm on 
a stick held over a smoky fire. Rubber 
received in this way is often dirty, but it 
is of excellent quality and compares favour¬ 
ably with the best plantation product, 

Rubber Industry.'—'The. importance of 
plantation rubber can be rcalised when it 


is considered that it provides over 99 per 
cent of the world's supply of nearly 900 
thousand tons, In 1900 only 4 tons of 
plantation rubber were exported: in 1910 
the amount was 10,000 tons as compared 
with 70,000 tons from the Amazon and 
Congo. Over 80 per cent of the total rubber 
produced is used in motor industries, the 
remainder being absorbed among the textile 
trades for waterproof fabrics and in the 
construction of innumerable articles such as 
flooring, soles for slices (10 million used 
annually in England alone), mats and 
cushions, hose pipes, insulation for elec¬ 
trical goods, surgical equipment and sports’ 
gear. It is noticeable that as the rubber 
and motor-car industries have developed 
together, most of the rubber works arc 
situated close to centres of motor-car and 
electrical equipment manufacture. 

World trade,—'X\\z chief rubber maricet is 
at London although the U.S.A,, producing 
90 of every 100 cars made in the world, 
absorbs nearly three times as mucli. as the 
rest of the world put together. France, 
Germany, Canada, Italy and Great Britain 
are the next largest consumers, in that order, 
Other countries of export other than the 
producers already mentioned are the Dutch 
East Indies. Brazil, India, Bolivia and 
Mexico. 

Despite the enormous demand during the 
last thirty years, production has outrun 
consumption and output is iiov' revstricted 
by agreement among the growers in order 
to maintain a price level satisfactory for- 
working. 

Tire controlling position, however, once in 
the hands of Malaya and Ceyloji, is threatened 
by the recent enormous output of East 
Indian plantations and the situation tends 
to be complicated further by the establish¬ 
ment of plantations in West Africa and the 
Amazon basin. 

Various products .—It is impossible to note 
in detail the great variety of lesser-known 
products of the forest trees. Besides vast 
quantities of nuts valuable for their butter 
or oil content, the bark, sap, and wood of 
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pai'dcular types of trees have their own 
special values. For tanning leather, the 
bark of the oak, larch, chestnut, mangrove, 
mimosa, eucalyptus, sumach and the queb¬ 
racho of South America is invaluable and 
also that of the Mediterranean oak for cork, 
Cinnamon is a biu'k product of an evergreen 
tree in Ceylon as is quinine from the cinchona, 
once common in the Andes and now culti¬ 
vated in the East Indies. 

From various woods, dyes aj’c made. 
Reds arc obtained from Brazil wood; fustic, 
a West Indian wood, gives a yellow dye; 
chips from the dark red logwood, a native 
of South America, produce rvith indigo, a 
black; and camwood from West Africa yields 
a deep scarlet. 

Lastly, there are the saps and extracts 
from woods that are used in gums, varnishes 
and paints. Copal varnisli is a well-known 
product from a hard resin found in Zanzibar, 
Madagascar and the East African forests. 
Gum arahic is the dried sap that issues from 
a species of acacia that is abimdant in East 
and North Africa and especially in the 
Kordofan district of the Sudan. An inferior 
type is obtained also in Australia. Tire 
fossilised kauri gum of New Zealand is, of 
course, a familiar commodity and also the 
turpentine of the pine tree and its by-product 
known as rosin. Camphor distilled from the 
wood of a species of huirel grown in Formosa, 
China and Japan i.s used in many honseholds 
and the pith of the sago palm is a coinmon 
article of diet. 

And so the list can go on; the yield of the 
forests seems inexhaustible, yet amidst all 
the wealth at man’s disposal there is a serious 
point to consider. Wiat of the future? 
With lumbering and other forest industries 
destroying timber four times as fast as it is 
being replaced, an economy must be effected 
sooner or later. There is not only the problem 
of shortage in generations to come, but the 
denuded and sterile lands in China and 
the U.S.A, are witnesses of the disastrous 
erosion that followed man's foolish destruc¬ 
tion of tiro trees that once preserved tire 
soil. 
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Teaching aide. 

SiDHinai’y. —1. Main types of timber lor 
world supplies. 2. Tlie extent of the soft 
woods, 3, Conditions necassary for lumber¬ 
ing, 4. Conditions necessary for position of 
sawmills, 5, Sources of hardwood supplies. 
6. Types of tree, 7. Soft-wood products. 

8, Reason for cost of hard woods and uses. 

9. World supplies of wood and pulp. 10. 
World users of wood and pulp with reasons, 
ir. Rubber once a forest industry, now a 
result of cultivation, 12. Cause of rise in 
demand and greatest users with reason, 
13. Other products of barks, woods and 
.saps. 14. Results of wasteful usage of forest 
wealth. 


StaiisUcs .—Figures in 100,000 tons, 
Rubber {exports) Wood pulp 


Brit. Malaya 

3-6 

U.S.A. 

57 

Neth. E. Indies 

3-2 

Canada 

45'.5 

Ceylon. 

■5 

Sweden 

347 



Germany 

25-5 



Finland 

21 



Norway 

10-5 


Questions. —(rt) Boys .—What soft woods 
and bard woods are used in the woodwork 
room? Girls .—Wlrat dress materials arc 
made from wood pulp? [h) Why arc the great 
forests of northern Russia unused for lumber¬ 
ing? Give at least two rca.sons. (c) Why docs 
the U,S,A, use so much wood pulp? {Besides 
her own, 82 per cent of Canada's and 53 per 
cent of Newfoundland's.) [d) To save wood, 
what other material might be used for pit 
props and railway sleepers? (c) At one time 
furniture was made completely of valuable 
hard woods, The common practice to-day 
is to give the same effect at a much lower 
cost, How is it done? (/) Is it wasteful to 
make matche.s 0/ wood or economical? Look 
up how they are made, (g) Name all the 
parts of a motor car in which rubber is used 
in one way or another, [h) Which is the great 
world port for native rubljcr? [i) What com¬ 
mon use do chemists make of various gums? 
[j] Loolc round the kiLcl\cn and in the larder 
and make a note of all the things you see 
that come from the forests. 
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Map Draw a ma23 of any one of the 

hardwood or softwood areas of the world. 
Show the definite fimits of the forest region 
and write notes on tlie climate, the types of 
tree, tlic parts worked and tmworked with 
reasons, and tfic ports with their economic 
and geographical advantages. 

Research and wriiiiig—Amon^ many sub¬ 
jects for an es^ay or notes for debate are:— 
Should the present rate of lumbering be 
rc.stricted.’ Methods of economising in the 
use of wood; Liimbo-ing in the tropical 
forests; The curious woods of Australia; 
The use of rubber in everyday life. 


LESSON UNIT VIII—WORLD TRADE 
AND OCEAN TRADE ROUTES 

Introduction.—Following upon studies in 
work! production and the movements of 
certain commodities, the concluding notes 
in this section of the course will deal briefly 
with trade movement in. general among the 
nations. 

As already pointed out commerce is the 
process which seeks to equalise the distribu¬ 
tion of the world's commodities. In. primi¬ 
tive societies man satisfies his wants directly 
but in more advanced societies where trans¬ 
port is cfliciciit, the roundabout method is 
adopted wlicreby man satisfies his wants by 
first satisfying those of other people. Special¬ 
isation in production has become important, 
and countries as well as individuals carry on 
only those acti-vuties for which they are 
particularly suited, exchanging their surplus 
of goods or services for those which they 
require. Thus England, as a specialist 
country in manufactured articles, relies very 
lai-ge]y on the sale of the products for her 
food supplies; and Denmark, an agricultural 
nation, depends on her export trade in order 
to maintain n high scale of living. 

Trade.—The term trade includes all opera¬ 
tions which enter into the buying or selling 
of goods, There are two general divisions: 
(i) the i}ilcrHal trade of any one country, 


which consists of interchange of commodities 
by the inhabitants, and (2) the external or 
foreign trade among inhabitants of various 
countries. 

Foreign trade is beneficial in that it 
distributes widely the gifts of nature, affords 
each country the opportunity of developing 
its natural advantages to the full and allows 
countries to pursue those occupations for 
which their inhabitants are best fitted, It 
wics m importance with different nations. 
Some, such as the U,S.A., are largely self- 
sufficient, that is, they cover such a well- 
favoured area tlrat they can supply most of 
Iheir requirements of food and raw material 
within their own boundaries. To others, 
however, foreign trade is absolutely vital 
if they are to maintain a reasonably high 
standard of living. Most countries could be 
self-sufficing if they were prepared to reduce 
their standard of living by abandoning 
luxuries and many things which have come 
to be regarded as essentials. As conditions 
arc at the present time, no country is entirely 
self-sufficient and hence the importance of 
foreign, trade; it is a means of maintaining 
a standard of living. There is one necessary 
factor, however, before the full benefits can 
be achieved; nations must be friendly. 
Unfortunately, as seen in recent years, 
differences of opinion over political and 
economic problems have caused the erection 
of trade harriers by various countries, often 
with unfortunate results. 

Imparls and exports arc the two branches 
of foreign trade, the goods dealt with con¬ 
sisting of commodities and the mysterious 
invisible exports often referred to in reports 
by public speakers. The latter consist of 
services rendered by one country to another 
which achieve tlie same result as the actual 
sale of commodities, For example, British 
capital invested abroad brings dividends 
into the country, whilst the services ren¬ 
dered by the British mercantile marine are 
really invisible exports, ' Again, tourists 
visiting this country have to pay for ser¬ 
vices rendered by railways, hotels, etc,, 
and therefore come under this heading. 
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Other valunblc exports include financial Ihc solvency of a nation, can he estimated 
and government services rendered abroad, by an examination of tlic latest British 
Thus, bankers are paid for their financial trade returns. It is noticed that the value 
services to trade, whilst the Goveniment of imports ainoimts to 8()7 million iinimds, 
maintains various officials abroad, the sei*- whilst that of exports roaches 518 millions, 
vices of whom arc a debt to this country, giving an apj)arenl delicit of 349 million 
The importance of invisible exports in pounds. Tliis would be alarming if it were 
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not remembered that t)ie haJance of trade 
is safely iriFLiiitainccl by the many valuable 
services, 

Trade routes.—Iti considering trade rontes, 
the subject of transport is always a leading 
fealiire, Goods must be procurable and 
ready for reception at the termini of the 
great u'orld higlnv'ays. Internal transport 
is, however, a matter peculiar to each 
nation or region and consequently can be 
touched upon but briefly in these notes. 
Amojig the many communities of the world, 
the following services are engaged in the 
coinplex taslc of carrying goods from interiors 
to coasts;~Hnman (c.specially in hot lands), 
2)ac]c anijnal, road vehicles (animal, steam 
or motor), trains, Ijoats and ships on inland 
waterways, air services, and pijres and ducts 
for the conveyance over or underground of 
oil, gas, electricity and water. 

At the ports are the great ships organised 
for tlieir respective callings—Ihiers for pas¬ 
senger service, tramp ships, the world’s 
most notable carrier's, to bear cargoes that 
will be changed a score of times before the 
final destination is reached and coastal 
steamers for the dispersal of goods from, or 
collection for, their particular entrep 6 is. 
Air services are becoming each year more 
important for tJ^e speedy carriage of passen¬ 
gers and goods and also for their ability to 
niaintain cojitact with remote regions. Cost 
still greatly restricts their activities in tlie 
transport of commodities. Other services 
of vital importance iii the organisation of 
the trade of the modern world are the 
telegi'fqflr, telephone, wireless, satisfactory 
equipment at the ports of call and suitable 
.stations at points along the routes for 
refuelling, 

Ocean trade youtes .—Generally speaking 
ocean routes follow the shortest line between 
two points and therefore keep as far as 
possible to great circles. The main routes 
arc as follows: 

I. 'I'he North Atlantic. — [a) Between Cana¬ 
dian and North American ports and ports 
of western Europe. Eastbound trade is 


lai'gely in raw materials ajid foodstuffs, 
whilst in westbound cargoes, manufactured 
goods prcdojninatc, 

(6) Between the Gulf of Mexico and 
western Europe. Here again eastbound 
cargoes consist largely of raw materials 
(cotton from U.S.A.) Juid foodstuffs, 

(c) A considerable amount of the traffic 
through the Panama Canal is between tlie 
east and west coasts of the United States, 
although there is also a considerable trade 
between the countries of western South 
America and Europe. 

(<f) There arc also important routes 
between the West Inches and North America, 

2. South Atlantic. —Between Argentina, 
Uruguay and Brazil in South America and 
nortli-west Europe. Here again raw materials 
and food such as wheat, coffee, meat pro¬ 
ducts, etc., form the eastbound cargoes, 
whilst manufactured goods figure largely 
in westbound ones, 

3. TJte Pacific. — {a) Australia and New 
Zealand via Fiji or Honolulu to San Fran¬ 
cisco or Vancouver. 

(6) Australia and New Zealand to Panama 
and so to Europe, 

(c) Cliincse, Japanese and Phillipinc ports 
to San Francisco and Panama via Honolulu, 

(d) Chinese, Japanese and Phillipinc ports 
to Vancouver. 

4. Routes passing round the Cape of Good 
Hope. — ^Europe to the Cape and on to 
Durban or Australia. 

5. Routes passing through the Suez Canal .— 
(a) Europe to north-west India (Bombay, 
etc.). 

(6) Europe to East Africa, 

(c) Europe to Colombo lor either Calcutta, 
Eangoon, the East Indies and the far cast, 
or Australasia. 

Teaching aids. 

Sunmary. —i. Commerce, definition. 2. 
Why commerce is necessary to-clay. 3, The 
benefits are given, to the world, 4, Tlie two 
main branches, 5. Deftiiition of internal 
trade. Means by which it is cai-ricd on. 
6. The branches of external trade. 7, Invisible 
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exports, definition, 8, Forms of ocean trans- Osaka, Rio cle Janeiro, Bombay, Sidney, 
port. 9. The live great ocean highways. (/) Write down the names of all tlie pack 

Questions. — [a) In what particular com- animals you know together with the type 
moditics do the following countries specialise: of climate in which they work, (g) Mention 
The Argentine, Malaya, Eire, Canada, New six types of goods that aeroplanes are suit- 
Zealand, Holland? {h) Your own village or able for carrying. Qi) What is meant by 
town specialises in something. What is it, ” crossing the line?" What curious ceremony 
and also what is your own specialist subject? do new travellers undergo and why? (t) At 
(c) Wiat is a commercial traveller? {d) Why what ports do British ship.s pick up the 
are some ships called liners and others, following commodities: currants, wood pulp, 
tramps? Which of the two would you coir, tin, wine, nitrates, cloves, rubber, 
prefer to work on and why? (c) Explain fresh (refrigerated) beef, bananas, 
why the world's largest ports are also the S/flh'sh'cs.—The following approximate 

world's largest cities. Here arc some: figures of clistauces (miles) from Southampton 
London, New York, Chicago, Bnenos Aires, and times taken (days) arc uscftil for exercises 
Philadelphia, Hankow, Shanghai, Calcutta, in map work: 

{a) Suez Canal route. 


Port 

Time 

Distance 

Port 

Time 

Distance 

Gibraltar 

4 

1,320 

Calcutta 

28 

8,980 

Malta 

8 

2.450 

Singapore 

28 

9,350 

Port Said 

12 

3,530 

Shanghai 

38 

11,980 

Aden 

16 

5,130 

Yokoliama 

45 

12,670 

Bombay 

21 

7>030 

Melbourne 

40 

12,560 

Colombo 

23 

7,500 

Wdlington 

46 

14,080 


{b) Western route: via Panajua via Cupc Horn 


Port 

Time 

Distance 

Ti?iie 

Distance 

Colon 

18 

5,260 



Cullao 

27 

6,830 

38 

11,380 

Valparaiso 

3 r 

8,310 

35 

9,900 

San Francisco 

35 

8,qoo 

49 

i 5 - 5 *>o 

Honolulu 

36 

10,700 



Wellington 

40 

12,880 

43 

13,660 

Sjdncy 

45 

14-300 

42 

13,162 (via Suez' 


The direct ronLc across the North Atlantic various countries and noting imports and 
usually takes about 7 days for fast cargo exports, either pictorially or in writing, 
boats and across the South Atlantic, London A sketch of the Panama Canal could be 
to Buenos Aires (6,300 miles), about 20 made and exercises showing the distance 
days, Southampton to Cape Town (6,900 saved between tli,e eastern ports of the 
miles) occupies 17 days and continued U.S.A, and Japaiu China and Australasia 
to Australia to avoid canal charges is by taking thi.s route in preference to the 
1,000 miles longer, Direct routes across the old way via the Siiex Canal, 

Pacific; o.g,, from Vancouver to Yokohama Another interesting project is to work out 
(5,300 miles), take 18 days and from New thciuimbcrofpo.ssiblcwaysoftravcllinground 
Zealand to San Francisco (6,000 ]nilcs), 20 the world by combining travel by rail and 
days. .stcajinship, Tlie.sc will iiu'oh'c Dm great trans- 

Map TFor/n—Many exercises can be continental lines of Europe, Asia and America 
framed involving sketching routes between and provide many items fur research work. 
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2. THE NATURAL REGIONS OP THE 
BRITISH ISLES 

LESSON UNIT I-GENERAL 
CONSIDERATIONS 

Introduction.—It is generally accepted 
that a study of tlic Britisli Isles b one foiin 
or another should occupy part of tlic third 
year’s course. The worJc has been under¬ 
taken in the junior school, mainly from a 
descriptive aspect, and constant references 
occur (hti'ing studies of regions of the world, 
but there is little doubt that an under¬ 
standing of the home country is desultory 
in many children. The complexity of the 
subject presents, liowTvcr, a serious diffi¬ 
culty in the limited time at the disposal 
of many teachers and it is always a great 
problem to decide what to omit so that the 
result will be real and not merely super¬ 
ficial. A skeleton course has accordingly 
been outlined so that the features of impor¬ 
tance can be seen at a glance. Special maps 
that will be found of valuable assistance 
in the children's private work are included. 
No attempt has been made to write at 
length on matter that is common laiowledge 
to geography teachers but lesson units have 
been preserved as an aid in allotting con¬ 
venient periods of study. 

Position.—Under this heading two main 
features slvoiild be noted: (i) tlic nearness 
to and the previous connection with the 
continent; (2) the position with regard to 
the world in general. 


Toi)ics under (i) include the Icc Ago and 
the formation of the continental shelf with 
its effect upon tides, harbours and fishing, 
the racial advantages given by the admixture 
of peoples, and the value of the sea in later 
years as a defence and in the promotion of 
a virile, adventurous people; under (a) the 
commercial advantages gained by the com¬ 
mand of trade routes, 

Reliel and structure.—The following divi¬ 
sions form natural groups with similaj- rock 
foi-mations.' 

1. The Scottish highlands continued in 
the northern mountains of Ireland. Note the 
ancient rocks and two rift valleys, Glcnmorc 
and the Minch. 

2. The Scottish lowlands, Note the coal 
measures and the fertile old red sandstone 
of the north and east edges. 

3. Tire Scottish uplands, the Mourne and 
the Cumbrian mountains, 

4. North and central Wales together with 
the Wicklow mountains. 

5. Devon and Cornwall, south-west Ire¬ 
land and south Wales. 

6. The Pennines, 

7. The English plain. Note the lime¬ 
stone ridge running from Portland Bill to 
the Yorkshire Moors and the three chalk 
ridges radiating from Salisbury Plain. 

8. The central plain of Ireland, 

Mineral content.—The annual value of 
British miruirnls at the mines is approxim¬ 
ately 170 million pounds. Of this, coal (22:j 
million tons) is valued at 145 million pounds, 
'Phe other principal minerals are: 



Weight 

Value 

Iron ore Sc ironstone 

10,900,000 tons 

£'^,350,000 

Limestone 

15,000,000 „ 

12,950,000 

Gravel & sand 

14,800,000 „ 

i'2,000,000 

Clay & shale 

23i3oo,ooo „ 

i2,000,000 

Granite 

9,000,000 „ 

£2,800,000 

Sandstone 

3,400,000 „ 

£1,400,000 

Salt (brine & rock) 

2,700,000 „ 

£1,100,000 

Oil shale (paraffin) 

1,400,000 „ 

£420,000 

Clialk 

8,200,000 „ 

£560,000 




Pic, 21. TjiK IIkITIBII LsLKB ShRWINR Till!: CONTINUNTAI. F'iIRt.F 
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Non-ferrous mlais. —The latest annual 
returns of pure metals are: lead 39,169 tons; 
zinc goS tons; tin 2,050 tons; copper50 tons; 
silver 92,848 oz. 

Besides the above minerals, large amounts 
of gypsum, clays, sands and slate are quarried 
for Lise in the pottery, glass-making and 
building industries, 

Climate.—The accompanying maps (Fig. 
22) clearly indicate the main features for 
study. Points to note in particular are: 

1, The effect of the sea (the ivarm North 
Atlantic Drift) upon the winter isoLhenns. 

2, The effect of latitude upon the summer 
isotherms. 

3, The climatic quadrants showing that 
the north west has the most equable climate, 
the .south west the most extreme, the north 
east the coldest and the south west the 
wannest. 


4. The prevailing south-west wind bringing 
most rain to western districts. 

It should also be noted that the weather 
(distinct from climate) is controlled by 
depressions and anticyclones, Features arc; 

Depressions .—Low pressure, winds in- 
wai'ds in anli-clockwise direction, rain falls 
where centre passes. Cyclones, typhoons, etc,, 
are similar disturbances but more intense, 
Afiiicyclo}ies .—High pressure, winds out¬ 
wards in clockwise direction, absence of 
doiid, hence hot and dry in. summer, cold 
and dry in winter. These occur most fre¬ 
quently on the cast coast. 


LESSON UNIT 11. NORTHERN 
ENGLAND (1) 

Divisions.—This area, the first major 
natural region, can be appreciated best by 



[Plicio: Aerofilms, 

Plate LXXVII. Cumbrian Mountains—“Wast Water" and Sca Fell 
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Fig. 23. The Pennines 


examining separately the five divisions into blocks by rivers which aflord the main 
which it falls;—The Pennines, the Lake routes, {2) The plateau formation with im- 
District, Northumberland and Durham, York- fertile limestone in the centre, followed by 
shim, Nottinghamshire and Derbyshire, and millstone grit (soft-water areas) and coal 
Lancashire and Cheshire. on the extreme flanks. 

The Penniim .—Using the map (Fig. 23), Other features are the sheep rearing on 
parts for study arc: (i) The division into four high parts (sparse population); deep, fertile 
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eastern valleys for dairying, though greatly 
taken up by industries, and the curious 
formation of dissolved limestone (Karst 
.scenery, swallow holes). 

The Lake District. —This is distmguished 
by the high central dome deeply carved by 
ice action into valleys running spokewisc. 
Lakes where moraines blocked the valleys. 
Communications difficult, mainly from the 
north and the west coast. 

Occupations. —(i) Pastoral on heights— 
hardy sheep (Herdwicks), {2) Agriculture 
in lowlands—oats and root crops, (3) Mining 
—domestic coal (under sea), haematite at 
Egreinont and Furness, slate, (4) Industry— 
.shipbuilding, engineering (Barrow, Working- 
ton). 5, Tourist industry. 

Noythmnherland and Durham^ —This 
carboniferous region of poor soil developed 
into one ol the most intense industrial areas 
due to coal measures enriched with iron 
deposits supplemented later by Cleveland 
ores. Industries associated with tlirco river 
valleys—Tees, Wear and Tyne; 

The Tees. —Smelting and heavy iron and 
steel goods—Middlesbrough (sea transport). 
Shipbuilding and engineering — Stockton, 
HartlepoolSj Darlington, Chemicals (salt 
mines)—Bellingham, 

The Wear. —Coai-exporting centre—Sun¬ 
derland. Shipbuilding—ranks thii-d to 
Clydesdale and Tyneside. 

The Tyne. —Greatest activity, densest 
population, towns continuous both sides of 
the river, Newcastle—commercial and indus¬ 
trial centre, note position for inland routes 
and port. Gateshead, South Shields—engin¬ 
eering, chemicals, glass. Wallsend, Jarrow— 
shipbuilding, engineering. Tynemouth— 
ship repairing, notable fishing port, 


LESSON UNIT IE—NORTHERN 
ENaLAKD (») 

Yorkshire, Nottinghamshire and Derby¬ 
shire.—^This large area is within the compass 
of the most productive coalfield of the 
British Isles and passes easterly into exten¬ 


sive farming districts. The coal deposits are 
partly visible (near the surface) and partly 
concealed (below new red sandstone). An 
important concealed area of more recent 
growth is around Doncaster, once a notable 
route centre and market town, now highly 
industrialised. (Locomotive centre for 
L.N.E.R,). Specialised iiidii-strics have arisen 
from local conditions, most raw materials 
now being imported, 

Industrial areas.— North Yorkshire. —This 
district spcciali.scs in woollens (worsteds 
north west of Halifax and Leeds, woollens 
mainly south and east). Development from 
cottage industry due to soft water and 
power from Aire and Caldcr streams and 
then coal. Leeds is the great centre; 
note Aire Gap and canal to Humber. 
Industries include clothing, engineering, 
leather, chemicals. 

Other main towns:—Bradford—worsteds 
and market centre. Halifax—worsteds and 
carpet.^. Huddersfield—best quality suitings. 
Batley and Dewsbury—shoddy. 

2. South Yerksime is a long-established 
iron and steel centre due to the existence 
of rapid streams, ore, limestone, millstone 
grit and ganister, and, later, coke to replace 
charcoal in fuinaccs. Ore now brouglvt from 
Cleveland, Scniithorpc and Northampton 
and special grades from Furness district 
and Sweden. Shcjfield, on high ground, 
specialises in high-quality steels and cutlery; 
towns on low ground—Clrestcrficld, Rother¬ 
ham, Barnsley, in heavy iron and steeJ 
goods. 

3. Nollingham and Derby. —^This is a 
mixed area of textiles and engineering 
developed front market towns with im¬ 
portant positions. Nottingham—lace, hosiery, 
bicycles (Raleigh), chemicals (Boots), tobacco 
(Players). Derby—tapes and elastic, loco¬ 
motives (L.M.S.), cars (Rolls-Royce), paint 
and iDottcry (nolo lead mines of Pcimines). 
Mairsficld—boots and shoes. 

4. linmher district. —The great outlet for 
the whole region and fishing centre, Tniporls 
loaclsLufls and limljer from Baltic and 
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Scandinavia {most wool goes througli London 
and Liverpool), Hull the main port, Grimsby 
tl\e world's largest fishing port. Immingham 
and Goole of lesser importance, 

Farming areas.—The map {Fig. 24) clearly 
shows tire definite areas with the main 
characteristics—the vales of York, Pickering 
and the low Holderness peninsula, the lime¬ 
stone moors and the chalk wolds, The fertile 
vale of York is the most important, Mixed 
farming predominates but rhubarb and root 
crops such as I’otatoos and sugar beet arc 
specialities. Sheep rearing is of note in the 
crop rot.^tion system, especially on the wolds 
and moors, and cattle breeding on the many 
acres of pasturage, 

York, the ancient roxitc and now a rail¬ 
way centre, is the most important town 
(note Rowntree’s chocolate factory), 


LESSON UNIT IV—NORTHERN 
ENGLAND ( 3 ) 

Lancashire and Cheshire.—These coun¬ 
ties form a plain of fertile, new red sand¬ 
stone with a damp, equable climate. A 
great deal of dairying is carried on and root 
crops and oats are characteristic a-ops, all 
produce being absorbed by the many indus¬ 
trial towns for which the region is most 
notable, 

Industries. 

I, Cotton manufacture. —The special condi¬ 
tions responsible for the development and 
the organisation of the industry have been 
noted already (see page 416). Factories 
went from the water power supply, Rossen- 
dale forest {really unenclosed waste land), 
to within access of coal mines. To-day, 
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Platic PXXVII. Congustrd Housing, LANCAsuinii JIill town 
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spinning towns lie on the southei’n edge of 
the forest, weaving towns on the northern 
edge and the bleaching and fmishingprocesses 
in the higher parts of the towns where pure, 
soft water is available. 

Spinning towns. —Bolton, Bury, Roclidale, 
Oldham, Stalybridge, Hyde. 

Weaving toxms .—Preston (also market 
town), Blackburn, Accrington, Burnley, 
Nelson and Colne. 

Maiichesley .—Great commercial city, centre 
of dense population and focus of routes 
from Rossendale and Pennines, Canal has 
made it fourth port of United Kingdom. 
Imports cotton (U,S,A,, India, Egypt), 
foodstuffs, oil and timber. 

2. Coal mining .—Whole supply absorbed 
by local industries and is supplemented 
mainly from Yorkshire fields. Wigan is the 
centre. 

3. Chemicals.—A. large industry, located 



in lower Mersey region. Based on salt 
extracted as brine from Cheshire saltfielcl 
(Winsford, Sandbach, Nortliwicli, Middle- 
wich). Chief towns, Widnes and Runcorn 
(export facilities and electricity supplies), 

4. Soap. —Large factories at Warrington 
and Port Sunlight, Salt and caustic soda 
obtained from Cheshire, fats from Australian 
sheep and vegetable oUs (palm, coconut, 
ground nut) from tropical regions via 
Liverpool. 

5. Glass. —St. Helens the centre. Chemi¬ 
cals such as sodium carbonate obtained 
from tlie chemical vvorlcs, limestone from 
Pemiines and pure sand imported through 

Liverpool. 

Liverpool, —Witli Birkenhead, second 
greatest port in United Kingdom. Serves 
whole northern England and the Midlands 
and has developed large industries associated 
with imports; e.g., flour milling, sugar 






Pi-ATE LXXIX. Tarii at Malvern, Worcestehshirk 


[Photo; Acrpfilms, LU 
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refining, tobacco, oil, soap and margarine 
Imports: cotton, wool, machinery, chemicals, 
soap. 

Factors in development were bottle¬ 
necked shape of estuary (speed of tides 
remove silt), the silting of the Dee, and 
the Iriaiigiilar trade with West Africa and 
America in 17th and i8th centuries (slaves 
exchanged for cotton and tobacco), 


LESSON UNIT V.—THE MIDLAND 

TRIANGLE : THE BRISTOL AVON 

The midland triangle.—This region is a 
lowland of new red sandstone broken by 
areas of old craggy rock and deep valleys 
typical of Welsh scenery, Well-known ones 
arc, the Charnwood Forest, the Lickey Hills, 
the Wrekin and Nuneaton Ridge. Coal 
is less abundant (6 per cent of the total 
output), fields occurring on the borders of 
the Welsh mountains, north Staffordshire 
and Leicestershire, Warwickshire and south 
Staffordshire. 

Occupations. 

1, Faming .—Typical English general 
fanning is carried on extensively. Specialist 
branches arc cattle (Shropshire and Hereford) 
and fruit (vale of Evesham). Tlic latter has 
mild winters and springs—warm breezes 
from Bristol Channel, Thrcc-quai-tcrs of 
the farm lands arc under grass. Other 
notable activities arc sheep rearing on hill¬ 
sides, and growing of hops and apples in 
Hereford. 

2, Mining.—Besides the coal, low-grade 
iron ore is quarried around Northampton, 
Kettering and Corby, Gypsum (plaster of 
Paris) is worked from the sandstone rocks. 

3, Mamtfaciitres —(«) Metal ivorh .—This is 
centred aroimd Birmingham, the articles 
being notable for their lightness and skilled 
craft work, Birmingham makes cars, scien¬ 
tific apparatus, articles of brass, copper, etc,, 
rayon fabrics, rubber and syntlrctic foods. 
Other types arc tinware, electrical appaiatus 


and motor cycles at Wolverhampton, cycles 
and cars at Coventry, springs and balances 
at West Bromwich, chains at Dudley and 
needles at ReddiLch. 

(If) Pottery .—^This is the product of the 
north Staffordshire coalfield, [Note. Josiah 
Wedgewood.) Local clay is used for pipes 
and tiles and kaolin for high quality ware. 
Kaolin is from Cornwall brought via Mersey 
and 7 'rent-Rfoisey canal. All the work is 
done in tlic five towns enclosed within 
Stokc-cn-Trcnt, 

(c) Various .—Boots and shoes at Stafford 
Leicester, Northampton; brewing at Burton. 

The Bristol Avon.—Relics of the famous 
broadcloth industry of the upper reaches of 
this river still exist in the blankets of Witney 
and tlie cloths of Stroud and Trowbridge. 

Bristol forms the centre of most infccrc.sL 
with large clocks at Avoiimouth. Trade 
mainly with America and West Indies is 
chielly in sugar, bananas, tobacco and cocoa. 
Nearby coalfield provides power for indus¬ 
tries associated with imports, c.g., cocoa, 
soap, tobacco. 


LESSON UNIT VI—THE SOUTH¬ 
EASTERN PLAINS 

The hills.—The next natural region lies 
south and cast of the midland triangle and 
is an area of plain crossed by a series of low 
ranges of hills, Fig, 25. Excepting in some 
parts of the Lincoln wolds and East Anglian 
heights, these, botli limestone and chalk, 
have little .soil but provide crisp, dry pas¬ 
turage for a notable slicep industry. Gaps 
between the ridges have occasioned the main 
direction of routes and tiie development of 
towns. 

The ciny vale.—i, This is rich arable and 
pastoral country. Proximity to London 
has greatly increased dairying (vale of 
Aylesbury). Oxford (Thames crossing, motor 
works) and Swindon (engineering centre for 
G.W.R.) arc notable towns. 
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2, The Fens section of this lowland is a of the land is arable and cereals and roots 
large area of highly fertile land mostly are the main crops. An interesting system 
reclaimed from the sea in the seventeenth of crop rotation, as shown, is practised, 
century by Dutch engineers. Threee-qiiarters 


FIELD A 

FIELD B 

Year i. Wheat 

Year i. Roots (sheep) 

,, 2, Roots (sheep) 

,, 2. Barley 

„ 3, Barley 

„ 3. Clover (sheep) 

„ 4. Clover (sheep) 

„ 4 - Wheat 


FIELD C 

FIELD D 

Year i. Barley 

Year I. Clover (sheep) 

„ 2, Clover (sheep) 

,, 2. Wheat 

„ 3. Wheat 

„ 3. Roots (sheep) 

,, 4. Roots (sheep) 

„ 4. Barley 


On the lighter soils; e.g.j Wisbech and 
Spalding, fruit growing and market garden¬ 
ing are features. 

The towns of tlie Fen country show the 
various stages in development. 

(rt) Gravel islands before drainage, c.g., 
Ely and March. 

(&) River towns on tire boundary between 
the marshes and the uplands, once seaports; 
e.g,, Cambridge, Peterborough (brick malc- 
jiig) and Stamford. 

(c) Towns down the rivers replacing the 
old ports; e.g,, King's Lynn, Wisbech, 
Boston, Spalding, Silting has reduced their 
importance. 

East Anglia.—^This is a great agidcultural 
ai’ea—wheat, barley and roots. Sheep are 
reared on chalk areas. (Note fine churches, 
a mark of the old woollen industry.) Popula¬ 
tion is evenly distributed among villages and 
market towns; e,g., Norwich (agricultural 
implements, boots and shoes, mustard and 
starch industries). Notable ports for the 
herring fislicry arc hhinnouth and Lowestoft. 
Harwich has connections with Holland and 
Belgium. 


The London Basin.—For this region refer¬ 
ence should bo made to Figs. 26 and 27. 
Notable physical features and their effects 
are; (1) Tl\e clay soil overlaid in places by 
sand, 'fills has promoted dairying, artesian 
wells, extension of London suburbs on sand 
areas, easy construction of underground 
railways and tunnels. (2) The partially 
drowned area in the east causing tributary 
streams to become separate rivers; e,g.. 
Crouch, Chclmer, Colne. {3) Gaps in the 
chalk hills made by Cotswold rivers now 
captured by main tributaries; e.g., Thame, 
These have been important in focusing 
routes on London and developing towns. 
Examples are in the north, Stevenage, 
Dunstable, Luton, Wendover, Goring; in 
the south, Croydon, Dorking, Guildford, 
Basingstoke and Medway and JCcnnct 
valleys, 

London .—^Notable facts connected with 
the world's greatest port, market and 
financial centre are: 

r. Port .—^Docks extend one mile from 
London Bridge to Tilbury, 26 miles down 
river, assisted by wharves, warehouses and 
a fleet of lighters for unloading ships in mid- 
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stream, Four main types: {a) For luxuries I. Gap toims. —Canterbury, Maidstone. 


(spices, gems, ivory, wine, wool), St, Kather¬ 
ine’s, London; {b) for semi-luxuries (sugar, 
tobacco, carpets) West India, East India; 
(c) for bulky goods (timber, grain, fruit, meat) 
Surrey Commercial, Millwall, Royal Victoria, 
Royal Albert, George V; (rf) other traffic 
(machinery, passengers) Tilbury. 

2. Markets. —The following are best 
Jciiown;—Sniithficld (meat, poultry); Leaden- 
hall (poultry, game); Baltic (grain, oils); 
Mark Lane (grain, pulses); Mincing Lane 
(tea, spices); Billingsgate (fish); Hatton 
Gardens (diamonds); Covent Garden, Spital- 
lields (fruit, vegetables, etc.); Wool Exchange 
(wool). 

3. Railways. —Termini of all trunlc routes 
and nearly 650 underground stations, 
L.N.E,R. (Liverpool Street, King's Cross, 
Maiylebone); L,M,S.R, (St. Paucras, Euston); 
G,W.R. (Paddington); S.R, (M^aterloo, Vic¬ 
toria, Charing Cross)- 

4. Industries. —Now based on abundant 
electric supply (grid system) and raw 
materials at hand. Enormous variety;— 
Engineering, scientific apparatus, motor cars, 
clothing, rubber, soap, furniture, chemicals, 
paper, leather. Those continually extending 
into the surrounding counties include rayon 
fabrics, foods, photographic and wireless 
apparatus and oils. 

Generally speaking, the factories lie cast 
of the city and in a ring on the outskirts; 
in the centre are tlic markets and establish¬ 
ments of the great printing and publishing 
houses and in the west the homes of the 
loading lawyers, doctors and arclritects. 

The Weald. —The formation of this area 
consisting of Sussex, Surrey and Kent can 
be seen in Fig, 27. Gaps formed in the 
regions by the cutting back of rivers are 
noteworthy. Mixed farming, rnarlcet garden¬ 
ing to supply the London market and sheep 
rearing arc prominent occupations. A feature 
is the possible revival of smelting owing to 
the known existence of iron in the vicinity 
of the Keiil coalfield. The towns arc of four 
types: 


Dorking, Guildford, Lewes—markets and 
route centres. 

2, Residential centres. —Tunbridge Wells, 
Crowborougli, Sevenoaks—near to London, 
fine scenery, 

3, Packet stations.' —Express connections 
with London and the Continent, Dover to 
Calais and Osteiid, Newliavcn to Dieppe, 
Folkestone to Boulogne, 

4, Holiday resorts. —Brighton, Eastbourne, 
Hastings, Margate. 

The Hampshire Basin.—This is another 
agricultural region with a wai'in, sunny 
climate suitable for dairying, fruit growing 
and. market gardening. The towns are either 
of the inland market type; c,g., Winchester, 
Salisbury, Dorchester, or Seaside: some of 
the latter are ports as Southampton, Ports¬ 
mouth, Weymouth; and others holiday 
resorts, as Bournemouth, 

Southampton is the first passenger port 
of England with advantages of route ter¬ 
minus, double water front, sheltered position 
and continuous higli water, 

Portsmoitlk is a very important naval 
station with great dockyards and engineering 
shops, 

LESSON UNIT VII.—SOUTH-WEST 
ENGLAND 

The rock formations, shown clearly on the 
map (Fig. 28) are interesting in this mild, 
equable and damp peninsula. They give 
rise to the rugged coasts with many small 
but excellent harbours (rias), fertile lowland 
soils—with rich pasturage and bleak granite 
moorlands (Dartmoor, Bodmin, Land's End), 

Occupations.—Many varieties of fish are 
taken in the semi-warm waters but the 
industry, mainly herring and pilchard (St, 
Ives, Brixham) have no great volume (lack 
of definite grounds and nearby markets). 
Farming of early vegetables, fruit and 
flowers is very important and dairying 
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permits a considerable export of butter and 
cheese in. the absence of milk markets. 
KaoliJi (decayed feldspar from granite) is 
now the outstanding mineral and is exported 
for use in pottery, for making ''size,” for 
cotton yarns and for “surfacing" paper. 
The landscape, quaint fishing villages and 
mild climate attract thousands of tourists. 
Three main lines cater for tlio ti’affic (Fig. 28) 
passing tluough mai'ket towns of Yeovil, 
Taunton and Exeter and meeting at Ply- 
moitih, an importai^t port of call for liners 
witii passengers and mails and dockyards 
at Devonpoi't. 

LESSON UNIT VIII—WALES 

North and central Wales,—The northern 
section of this highly mountainous country 


is mainly notable for its remarkable scenery, 
whicli, attracts thousands of tourists to such 
seaside resorts as Llandudno, Rliyl and 
Colwyn Bay, and its industries of (i) slate 
quanying (Llanberis, Festiniog and Bethesda) 
and granite near the coast; (2) coal mining 
(Flint, Wrcxhani the centre) responsible for 
the smelting industries of Dccside. 

Central Wales, thinly populated, is slicep 
country with fruit farming on the eastern 
edges. 

SouUi Wales is a great trough of carboni¬ 
ferous rocks producing the best anthracite 
and steam coal in the west and bituminous 
coal in the cast. Many shafts are horizontal 
in the outcropping coal and small mining 
villages cluster hi the numerous river valleys, 
There is a large export trade, return cargoes 
providing many industries. 
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Occn-paHons. —Fig. 29 shows the prtiseiiL 
posilions of the iiidusli'ics, the centre having 
moved to coastal ports away from Merthyr, 
Dowlais and Ebbw Vale, with the exhaus¬ 
tion of the local iron deposits. 

The plain of Gwent, along the south coast, 
is a mixed farniing area and provides the 
chief G.W.R. route from southern England 
to Ireland via Fishguard, 

Milford Haven is a notable fislring port 
with an excellent harbour. 


LESSON UNIT IX—SCOTLAND 

The southern uplands.—Tl\is aiacicnt, dis¬ 
sected plateau forms the finst of three 
dcfuiitc natural regions and is mainly notable 
for the highly specialised sheep and woollen 
industry on the eastern slopes and Tweed 
valley, an important dairying area in the 
west and llie five main routes from England, 
one along the east coast and four radiating 
from Carlisle, Fig, 30. 

The woollen industry developed from the 
sheep, soft water, water power and skill 
of the inhabitants. Lack of coal iiandicappcd 
large-scale production but the high quality 
of the "tweeds'* still preserves a large 
demand from the factories of Galashiels, 
Peebles, Selkirk and Hiiwiclc. 

Arabic farming, mainly oats, is an occu¬ 
pation along the east coast. 

The central plain.—Ihis rift valley (Figs. 
30 and 32) is the largest area of fertile low¬ 
land ill the country and supports llircc- 
quai'tcrs of the total population. The line 
of hills pierced by tire chief rivas arc vol¬ 
canic and live coalfields, Ayr, Lanark, 
Clackmannan, Fife and Midlothian, form lire 
basis of intense industrial activity. 

Faming in the cast is arable, producing 
oats and roots with some barley and wheat. 
The protected areas of the Carsc of Gowrie 
and Strathmore arc notable for fruit crops 
tUid the permauent pasture of the wetter 
western lands fur dairying. 



Tig. 31 


Industries. 

Iron and sled, associated originally with 
tlic "blackbaiid” ore and the "splint” coal 
of the Lanark field. Iron smelting is carried 
on at Aidrie, Wishaw, MoLhenvell, Coat¬ 
bridge, Falkirk (Lanark) and Irvine (Ayr). 
Sliipbuilding is centred along Clydebank, 
Dumbarton, Port Glasgow «ind Greenock 
(the great<»t area in the world) and engineer¬ 
ing is a goioral featiiro of western towns, 

2. Colton spinning .—The Paisley area 
(thread) has all the advantages of Lanca- 
.shirc but the importance of iron and steel 
repressed any inipcLiis to large expansion, 

3. Other textiles .—is important at 
Dundee and Dunfermline, and canvas and 
sacking (from Indian jute) at Dundee, 
(fishing iaiUistry). The jute output has been 
seriously affected recently by the new fac¬ 
tories established in Calcutta. Linoleum is 
notable at Kirkcaldy (cork from the Medit¬ 
erranean, linseed oil and jute from IiuHii), 

4. Jam is a well-kiiQWii industry of Diiiidee 
luid Paisley in the fruit area, Oranges, once 
a deck cargo from Spain, gave rise to an 
additional enterprise, marmalade, 

Edinburgh is the cultural capital of Scot¬ 
land, the centre of three main Englisii routes 
and cquipixjd with port.s in Leitli and 
Gnuitoii (fisliing). Industries arc connected 
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witli paper, printing and brewing and 
imports include esparto grass, wood pulp 
and pit props. 

ClasgoJii is tlic largest Scottish city and 
greatest port, trading largely with America 
and the West Indies in tobacco, sugar mid 
cotton and exporting the manufactured 
goods of the surrounding district. 

The highlands—Ancient, heavily glaciated 
mountains, valley lakes, thin soil, moist 
climate mid bacl communications arc all 
factors in the sparse seitlciiieiit of this 
rugged and picturesque region. Rift valleys, 
Gleiimore, dividing the mainland, and the 
Minch, separating the Hebrides, arc notable 
features and also the nuiiicrous fjords and 
lochs of the western coast. 

Farming {the primitive croft system of the 
glens) and fishing arc the chief occupations. 
Oats, roots and hay are produced and sliccp 
provide homespun cloth, the Harris tweeds 
(I-Iebrides) being famous. I'lic tourist indus¬ 
try is important in acces.sible villages (the 
Trosaachs) but beyond Fort William and 
Inverness (route centres and market towns) 
communities of any size are tare. 

The development of hydro-elcctricity is, 
however, offering new possibilities to the 
highlands and stations arc established at 
Loch Foyers, Kinlocldcvcn, where alinniniuni 
is extracted, and also at Fort William luid 
Loch Raimocli. 

The north-east; coast is quite different from 
tlie interio]’, The fertile sandstone plain is 
drier and more extreme but oats and root 
crops are widely grown and the famous 
cattle of Aberdeenshire arc raised. 

Aberdeen is a prosperou.s town notable for 
deep fishing, .ship-building (trawlers) and 
paper industries. Fraserburgh and Peter¬ 
head are also Jlsliiiig ports, 

LESSON UNIT X. NORTHERN 
IRELAND AND EIRE 

Northern Irolnncl.—The physical structure 
of this region gives inany evidences of past 
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connection with Scotland; o.g., tlie hilly 
region of County Down and Armagh (.soiitlv- 
ern uplands), the northern rift valley con¬ 
taining Lough Neagh, the north-west high¬ 
lands of Donegal, C(3nnemara and Spenin 
(Scottish highlands). Antrim is a basalt 
plateau, the rock on decomposing giving 
bauxite from which alumina is prepared 
at Larne for export to Scotland, 

Occupations —i. Fanning .—About one- 
seventh of the land is arable. I'kix is the 
commercial crop (vallcy.s of Lagan, Baim, 
Foyle) but oats, barley and potatties arc 
lai’gcly grown. Cattle (store and dairy), pigs, 
poultry and egg.s arc widespread, 

2. Industries .—Great industrial activity is 
centred about Belfast (power from coal of 
Ayr and Cumherhind), Development came 
from the local Jlax, suitable water for retting 
and damp air for spinning. To-day, one- 
third of the world's linen output is produced, 
flax being imported from Latvia, Russia and 
Belgium and yarn exported to U.S.A., 
Canada, India and China, Towns engaged 
other than Belfast arc Lonclondcny (shirts 
and collars), Lishurn (thread), Lurgaii and 
Larne. 

Belfast, as terminus of routes, conducts 
most foreign trade. Industries arc ship¬ 
building, marine engines, distilling, rope and 
tobacco. Other regular conncctiojis with 
Scotland and England are ports of Larue 
and Coleraine. 

Eire, a self-governing dominion is essen¬ 
tially a fanning urea. Only lo per cent of the 
land is amble owing to mild, wet climate 
and bad drainage. The drained bogs supply 
peat for fuel and cattle bedding, Dairying 
luid pig breeding arc ouLstancling occujra- 
lions; co-operative crcaiuerics utilise supplies 
of milk for butter and condensed milk (Cork 
ai\d Limerick), vetvu'uing U\e skim milk fr>v 
pig fattening. 

Natural regions —r. North-west. —^This is a 
poor, mountainous area with a fjord coast 
and scanty fisliing population, Sligo and 
Galway are good ports but hinterland gives 
little opportunity for large trade. 
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2, SolUh-wesl. —A- region of ridges, valleys 
and rias on the coast. Kerry (shecpland) and 
Killainey are popular tourist centres and 
eastern valleys are fertile, dairying districts. 
Cork, chief city and port for dairy produce, 
cattle and pigs, has numerons agricultural 
iiidiistriGS, Cobh being port of call for linci's. 

3, Soiiih-east .—^The granite Wicklow moun¬ 
tains support sheep only but the Wexford 
plain offers considerable cattle and pig rear¬ 
ing and barley growing for the Dublin 
breweries, The main port of Wexford is 
obstructed by silt so Rosslare performs 
mails' service with Fishguard. 

4, The midland piai}L .—^'fhe better-drained 
areas in the south (the Golden. Vale, fore¬ 
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most dairying region) and around Dublin 
(aral)lc, stock raising) arc the prosperous 
parts. 

Dublin, road, canal and rail centre of 
Eire, has industrial activities such as distil¬ 
leries and breweries, lineri, rayon and tobacco 
but is most important as a port for the bulk 
of the livestock trade and other typical 
dairying products. 

Limerick, the Atlantic outlet, is badly 
connected for much developjment but tire 
Shannon hydro-electric scheme, for which 
the lakes and rapids are eminently suited, 
offers greatly extended activities in the 
future. Foynes, nearby, is of recent promin¬ 
ence in the Atlantic air route scheme. 
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HINTS ON TRAVELLING 

T hose who have not tiavellcd abroad 
will like information on various points. 
To begin with, a passport is not 
necessary for a short visit to Paris mid cer¬ 
tain resorts on the French and Belgian coasts, 
wlicii the actual ticket contains pages to 
be filled in by the passenger with the name, 
address, and so on. These pages arc detached 
and accepted in lieu of a passport. The 
travel agent wlio sells yon tlic ticket will 
tell you whether a passport is nccc.ssary or 
not. He will also help you to obtain one. 
A special form of application has to be com¬ 
pleted and a doctor, solicitor, clergyman or 
other authorised person Jiiust cciTify that 
the applicant is known to him personally 
and that the photographs are a true likeness; 
two photographs are required. 

For your ticket it is best to consult a travel 
agent. 7 'here arc nowadays many different 
types of ticket and reductions are granted 
under certain conditions, varying witl\ the 
date of departure and length of stay abroad. 
A short talk with an expert will enable you 
to comply with these conditions and take 
advantage of the cheaper fares. 

The class of travel must be decided upon 
and this must depend on your purse. There 
are three classes of travel in France, and, 
speaking generally, the second class corres¬ 
ponds to our third. The third class carriages 
have wooden .seals and certainly lack the 
comfort we arc accustomed to, but there is 
a tendency now to introduce some nplioLstcry 
in the carriages on the express trains. 

Railways.—The trains themselves arc 
divided into three categories, rapide, express 
and o)iinibHs. The rapide corresponds to our 
express, the omnibus to our slow train, whilst 
the express is in between, not stopping at 
all stations, but making several halls. The 
rapide and express arc corridor trains. 


Restaurant cars arc attached to all fast and 
long-distance trains and ior the night sleep¬ 
ing cars. These again arc of several categories. 
The sleeping cars proper, or wagon-lits, belong 
to a separate company. First class passengers 
enjoy the exclusive use of a compartmciil, 
second class passengers have two berths one 
above the other, with ample bedding, wash 
liaslii and toilet requisites. Tliird class cars 
sire run from Paris to the Riviera, Aix-lcs- 
Bains, Switzerland and so on, Three passen¬ 
gers share a compartment, tlic berths being 
in a tier, but apart from the comparative 
lack of .space the bedding is just as comfort¬ 
able and with a little toleration an excellent 
night can be spent, Tips arc no longer a 
bugbear: lO per cent on the bill is the 
rule in restaurant cars, whilst the tip is 
actually included in the sleeping car 
fare—luid written in separately to avoid 
argument. For further information on tip¬ 
ping, sec the section of tliis article on Tips 
on Tipping. 

There are other typos of sleeping car, 
o\vncd by the French railways, The cheapest 
arc called coitchelles, and have four berths in 
a compartment but no bedding. On the 
Western Railway couchettes arc available in 
the first, second and third classc."*; on tlie 
South Eastern lir.st and second clas.s, and oii 
the other railway.s first class only. Blankets 
and pillows {in hygienic wrairpers) can be 
hired quite dicaply. Other more luxurious 
types, called lils-salons, lih-loi/cllcs, cniichi'th's- 
ioik'Ues, etc., are fir,st clas.s only. 

The Railways are controlled by the Suciclv 
Nationub des Clicmins de Fcr. 'they are 
divided into five geographical sections, radiat¬ 
ing from Paris: 

Nord {Northern}— 

Paris station: Gare du Nord, 

Quest (Western)— 

Paris stations: Gare St. Lazare; 

Gare des luA'alides; 

Gare Montparnasse. 
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Sucl-Oiiest (South Wosteni)— 

Paris stations: Quai d’Orsay; 

(Serving the south-west) 

Gare (rAustcrlitz, 
Sucl-Est (South Eastern)— 

Paris station: Gare clc Lyon, 

Est (Eastern)— 

Paris station; Gare cle I'Est, 

In Paris the Garo dii Nord and Gare de 
Lyon, are connected by the Ceinture (ghdlc) 
Kailway, so that through carriages can be 
run from Calais and Boulogne to the South 
ol France, etc, The railways run special motor 
buses between the Gare du Nord and Qimi 
d'Orsay; and between the Gare St, Lazare, 
Gare dc I'Est and Gare de Lyon. Through 
tickets from England conlaii] coupons for 
these journeys across Paris, the cost being 
included in the price of the ticket. 

Meiitioii must hei'e be made of the I'rains 
de Luxe. These arc fast through trains com¬ 
posed entirely of first and second class sleep¬ 
ing cars and dining cars, The best known 
is perhaps the Blue Train running between 
Calais and the Riviera; the Simplon-Orient 
Express passes through Paris, Milan and 
Belgrade to Athens and Istaiibiil; the Arl- 
bei'g-Oricnt Express travels via Zurich, 
Innsbruck and Vienna, and so on. Luxurious 
Pullman car clay trains, both first and second 
class, make very fast runs between Paris and 
the Riviera (Cote d'Azur Express); Paris, 
Brussels, aud Amsterdam (Blue Bird Express), 
etc., the supplements charged being commen¬ 
surate with the extra comfort and time 
saved. 

The railway time-tables use the Iwenty- 
fouv hour system, the hours being numbered 
from I to 24. Thus i.io p.m. becomes 13.10; 
5.15 p.m. is 17.15, and so on, With a little 
practice this prc.sents no difficulties and it 
is certainly simpler for long journeys, 
Children abroad are not treated as 
liberally as in England. On international 
bookings children over four years and under 
ten usually trav’el at approximately half 
fare, but for local bookings in France the 
limit is over three and under seven years, 
so that any child must pay full fare from his 


seventh birthday onwards, The limits for 
local bookings are four to ten years in 
most other countries iu Europe, Sweden 
and Switzerlancl providing the notable ex¬ 
ceptions as the limit there is four to twelve 
years, 

The Channel crossing and the Customs.— 
'riie Channel crossing is normally a pleasant 
change from the train and an enjoyable 
experience, In the summer passengers sit 
on the deck, chairs being provided, and Icccp 
their baggage near them, In the winter it 
is pleasanter to sit below; most boats have 
seats EUTanged in fours, with a table between, 
where you can sit in comfort and look out 
of tlie wide windows. The cro.sshig from 
Dover to Calais takes hours; Folkestoiic 
to Boulogne hours; Newhaven to Dieppe 
hour.s; Southampton to Havre 6^ liours; 
Southampton to St. Malo gi hours, and Dover 
to Dunkerque (ferry steamer) 4 hours. On 
the SoutJiamptou steamers and on the ferry 
steamers there are separate saloons for ladies 
and gentlemen, and berths can be reserved 
for 15 . Single and double private cabins cost 
5s, upwards, including bedding, On the day 
steamers, no charge is made for a scat, but 
private cabins cost los. and upwards. 

On arrival at the port, porters flock on 
to the steamer and will take your baggage 
to the Customs house. The number on hi.s 
cap makes identification easy and, if you 
have a reserved seat, show him the ticket 
and he will take your baggage to your place. 
The usual tip i.s 2 francs a package, 

The Customs presents no -difficulty. It is 
best to open one package in readiness aud 
to declare anything dutiable, The import 
of matclic.s and playing cards into France 
is forbidden. Twenty cigarettes or (not 
"and”) ten cigars or 2 oz. tobacco arc allowed 
free; excess must be declared and is cliargcd 
duty at 320 francs per kilogramme (=2^ lb,), 
The French Customs officials arc strict and, 
if not declared, tobacco is liable to seizure 
and a fine imposed of five times the duty, 
Tea, new wearing apparel, silks, embroidery 
and so on arc also dutiable but these arc not 
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likely to trouble the liolickiy maker, who 
can face the Cnsloms without <[uahns, 

Whilst oil this subject, let me rcniind you 
that tlic English Customs arc equally strict. 
When making purcliascs abroad remember 
tliat jmactically everything is liable to duty 
except used wearing apparel and articles 
that have been in the owncr.s’ possession for 
a year or were originally taken out of this 
country, 

Luggage —A little forcthnughl Ls necc.ssary 
with baggage. Do not take more than yon 
need, and il you can keep it dow’ii to a weight 
that you can carry you will save much 
expense in porters. A passenger can nol 
claim more space for hand baggage Hum will 
go on the rack over his seat, and that space 
is usually 22 in, in width. Everything should 
be marked clearly with the owner’s name and 
destination in full, and locked; a wise precau¬ 
tion is to repeat this on a label tied inside 
in ease the outer one is lorn. 

Heavy baggage must be registered. This 
means that it is handed to an official at the 
station of departure, weighed and paid for, 
A numbered receipt is given, wliich must be 
produced at the destination when claiming 
it there, The Enilway Companies look after it 
throughout the journey, Init the owu'.r must 
pass it through the Custom,s at the frontier 
or port. Registered Isaggage to Paris and 
certain .stations on the Riviera is not exam¬ 
ined at the port hut at the dcstinaLion; it 
is best to ask the London oflicia] where the 
exainiiuiUon will take place, Kemember that 
iaihire to pass baggage tlirougli the Customs 
means serious delay and expense, for it 
will remain behind. On English Contiiieiital 
boat trains and in France (16 lb. of registered 
l)aggage is allowed free on ordinary tickets 
(the anioimt is sliown on the ticket), so Lliat 
if yonr heavy baggage docs nol exceed this 
weiglrt your expense is limited lo the registra¬ 
tion fee, about i,-?. Most otber countries in 
Europe make no free allow’anec and a charge 
is made on the wlmlc weight. Your Liavel 
agent can give j'ou the Laril'l' and lu‘ can also 
insure 3'ou again,si loss, Tlie premium is very 


small cUkI in ease of loss or theft llio iiusiirers 
pay your los.s. 'I'his cover.s jewellery and 
canKM’as and is a worthwhile precaiition. 

Money and valuahles.—Tt is best to buy 
some foreign money before entciing a new 
comitiy. Failiii'c to do this always involves 
loss, for some small amount may bo needed 
whilst Lravelling, jiisL when no tra\'cl office 
or bank is available Lo exchange. It is obvioiis 
tlial a railway official in Tranco cannot be 
oxpoclcd lo accept English money any more 
tban an Engli.sli railway cloi'k will accoiit 
francs. If he docs oblige you, lie i.s enlilled 
to hike a wider miirgin of iirolit than would 
a foreign exchange ca.shior, who is trained 
to make ciilciilations and to dcLccL forgeries. 
An additional advantage i.s ttiat the various 
coins and noLcs become familiar before you 
come to Lise tliem. In France the unit is 
the franc, divided into 100 centimes. The 
centime, through devaluation, lias l)ccomc 
,so small lluiL it ha.s dropped miL of use, and 
the smallest current coins arc of 5, 10 and 
25 centimes, in nickel; 51) centimes, i and 2 
franc coins arc bronze; 10 and 20 francs in 
silver, and notes arc issued by the Bank of 
France for 50, 100 and 1,000 francs, Notes 
for 10 and 20 francs should be refused as 
valnclCvSs; they arc sometimes offered Lo 
imsiispccling travollcr.s, especially at the 
porL.s, l)ut were dcmruietisod some years ago. 
The rale of exchange Ls nol nearly so formid¬ 
able as it ,sound,s, Lliaiiks to the decimal 
sy.sLem of coinage. It i.s far more dilTicult 
for foreigners Lo get used to the Englisli 
monetary system, wliicli is most complicated. 
Further information 011 this subject i.s Lo be 
fouiid in the next section, /'orr/gi; d/ouiM’. 

Never carry all your money in one jaocket 
or bag, French pcoi)le think that ]hck])OckcLs 
are more common in England than in tlieir 
country, po.s.sibly because Lliey use tlie Icnglisli 
word which has pas.sed into their vocabulaiy, 
\VlicTC'\'cr yon trawl, you urc c.njkisclI to 
pickpockets, Lliough iii Iv'cnty-scven years 
of Lravelling abi'oail my pocket has never 
been ])ick('(l. It was once, in I.iv’crpool, when 
1 was relui'niiig from Irelmid as ahoy. Since 
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tlien I have always distributed my cash into 
two pockets and carried notes in two other's, 
some in my notecase and luy reserve in a 
pocket cut ijito the waistcoat lining. I 
recommend the latter pocket to all men 
travelling abroad, and to Jiave a button 
fastening both this and the inside breast 
poclcet. The easiest pocket to joiclc is the hip 
pocket and I never carry money in it. It is 
the simplest tiling in the world for an accom¬ 
plice to detract your attention by speaking 
to yon or jostling you, wliilst the pickpoclcet 
slips his hand into your hip pocket, and tliat 
is the moment to be on your guard. But be 
careful when changing your suit to diange 
tlie money over too. 

Money or valuables should never be left 
in an hotel, unless put into the charge of 
the cashier (who will seal tlie cover and put 
it in Ills safe, free of charge, giving a receipt) 
or in a locked drawer in your room. It is 
not fair to the staff to expose them to tempta¬ 
tion l)y leaving things about and a complaint 
to the manager that something has been 
stolen always causes unpleasantness. A 
trick that is apt to be successful is for a 
servant to place some coveted article in a 
drawer which you do not happen to use. 
If you do not notice it and leave the hotel 
without it, it passes into bis possession. If 
you do notice it and report the loss, a search 
is made, the article found and the blame is 
yours. The hiding place may, of course, be 
nuclei' a wardrobe, or the paper lining of a 
drawer or even under your pillow after the 
last night. Rings and spectacles are often 
left in a public toilette, not only in an hotel 
but on a train or on board ship. 

A relative of mine once went to an educa¬ 
tional conference abroad. tVhen saying 
good-bye he offered me a cigarette from a 
gold case and I asked him if he was wise in 
taking it, knowing that he never insured. 
When I told him he could insure his baggage 
and the gold case for £50 for 4s. he said 
casually, "Well, do it for me." Fortunately 
I remembered to do so, for in three days an 
air mail letter came. Had I insured? He 
had left his cigarette case in another suit 


and whilst at dinner it had been taken, 
His holiday was ruined. A postcard from me 
relieved his mind: "Holiday not ruined, 
baggage insured," His claim for ^{15, sup¬ 
ported, I presume, by investigation, at the 
hotel by tlic insurance company’s agent, 
was paid in full. 

It is, especially on a long holiday, a wise 
precaution to have a reserve fund some¬ 
where, An English cheque can be changed 
abroad only if you are well-known or if your 
bank has arranged with its local corres¬ 
pondent for it to be accepted. This is at 
best a clumsy arrangement, for you may 
be miles away from the correspondent bank 
when the need arises, or it may be closed— 
a Sunday, or a local holiday. The solution 
is to put your money into traveller's cheques. 
They are issued by the travel agent at no 
charge to you; that is, you pay them £20 
(or whatever sum you wish to take) and 
tliey supply you with (say) five traveller's 
cheques at £2 each and two at £5, Traveller's 
cheques are issued in denominations of £2, 
£5, £10 and £20, For a short holiday or when 
spending a few days in each of several 
countries, it is best to take cheques of £2. 
For a longer holiday or when staying a long 
time in one place, the larger denominations 
are handy when settling the bigger bills. 
These traveller’s cheques protect you against 
loss. Tiie usual system is for you to sign 
each cheque in the space provided in the 
bottom left-hand corner. This is done when 
they are issued to you and they thereby 
become your property. In due course, when 
you need the cash, you countersign on the 
top left-hand coi'ucr, and the two signatures 
are compared by the cashier. Should you 
lose the cheques, they cannot be cashed by 
the finder, for to imitate your signature is 
not easy, especially as the specimen signature 
is covered by the hand of the writer, and 
moreover, whenever in doubt, a cashier will 
ask for the j^assport or other identification, 
such ^ the envelope of a letter. Traveller’s 
cheques are not only accepted by the travel 
offices and banks, but by the hotels, shops, 
steamers (purser's office), etc,, and are 
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exchanged into foreign currencies exactly 
as if they wore English bank notes, Any 
cheques not used arc refunded in full by the 
travel agent on return to England—or you 
can use them up iu a shop at home! Loss 
should be reported immediately to the 
nearest office of your travel agent and to 
its head office. 

In Erance, stamps can be purchased from 
a post office, which is painted blue and marked 
POSIES ct TELEGRAPHES, and from the 
tobacco shops (TABAC), but the hall porter 
of the liotel usually has them, The usual 
rates arc frs, i'5o for letters and 90 centimes 
for postcards going abroad. 

Long-distance journeys. —Travelling by 
night is usual for the longer journeys, because 
of the time saved. Attention to one or two 
details will add much to your comfort. If 
you do not patronise the sleeping car, book 
early and ask for a corner scat. You can 
specify facing or back to the engine, window 
or corridor side, smoker or non-smoker, or 
"Ladies oiily," and when taking over your 
tickets you should get the clerk to confirm 
that he has secured what you wanted, It 
is not always possible to get it, of course, 
for someone else may have booked earlier— 
and wise people book a long time ahead for 
the holiday seasons—but the reminder gives 
the clerk tlie opportunity to check up and 
perhaps make another effort, and in any ease 
if you have not got what you want it is best 
to know it in advance and watch for a fellow 
traveller wlio will exchange scats with you, 
In France, smoking compartments arc 
labelled Jumeurs] ladies' compartments, 
dames. Many long-distance trains liavc 
women attendants dressed in grey overalls, 
and they can be very helpful, cither by 
day or night. Bnfc the most important thing 
is to have everything you need for the night 
packed in one little ease or in a linen bag, 
inside your suitcase—in the top corner, and 
always the same top comer, so that you 
can squeeze in a hand and pull it out without 
lifting the heavy ca.se down from the rack. 
Watch lluit 110 one p\iLs a suitcase on Lop 


of the one you waut—or that you do iioi 
do so yourself. Towels and soap arc provided 
in the toilette bill it i.s nicer to have your 
own, whilst, incidentally, with a iDottlc of 
eau-de-Cologne and a handkercliicf one can 
work wonders, to say nothing of the refresh¬ 
ing feeling the spirit gives. Bedroom slippers 
arc a great relief on a night journey, especially 
after a hard day’s sight.seeing. Do not, of 
course, wear your nicest clothes. Keep those 
to put on after a bath 011 arrival at the hctcl, 
when you will emerge as fresh as if you had 
slept in bed—thanks to tlie stimulation of 
new suiTouiicliiigs and to the feeling of 
"being there.” So refuse any suggestion, of 
strenuous exertion or late night entertain¬ 
ment on the first day. You will need a good 
jiight'.s sleep if your Jioliday is to be a rest— 
and the only good holiday is the one that 
brings you back refreshed; it is better to 
stop at home than to return worn out. 

A word about restaurant cars. Continental 
railways have a lubit of putting the wagoii- 
rcstanrant at the front or back of the train. 
Notice at wiiich end it is and how many 
coaches away your own is placed. Y'^ou are 
not allowed to rcinain in the wagon-restaur¬ 
ant after tlie meal is fmislicd, and if you can 
count the coaches as you return you will 
easily find your seat—it is surprising how 
many people fail to do so in a long train. 
The attendant passes along the corridor 
before meal times and will ask you wliich 
sdric you prefer. Lunch is often served iu 
several series, the first at 12, tlie second at r, 
or even at 11,30, 12.30 and 1.30, Make your 
choice and tell him premiere sdrie, deuxihua 
or froisieme. He will give you a little i^apor 
ticket with a number indicating tlie scat 
thereby reserved for you; there is a different 
colour for each series. In due course he will 
pass by with a bell, calling dejeuner est send 
or diner esl servi. You shonlci go at once— 
your place is kept only a I'casonable time— 
and the head waiter will show you to yoar 
place on jiroduction of the ticket. Small 
bottles of wine are invariably placed on the 
tallies, but tlrcir cost is not included in the 
meal. If you iirefcr water, the waiter will 
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bring a bottled water—Evian, Vichy or other 
natural source water from one ol the French 
spas, which are quite cheap, The prices arc 
shown on the carie dcs vins on the back: of 
the menu, 

Some people prefer to eat lightly, especially 
on long journeys when they have to sit for 
hours at a stretch. They can obtain at any 
large or frontier station just what they want 
—cartons of fruit, crisp rolls, cakes and other 
delicacies all wrapped up in ccHopliane paper 
in the most attractive manner; drinks, hot 
or iced, sewed in hygienic carton cups, which 
ai'e extracted from tall glass tvibes untouched 
by hand and thrown away after use, Gleam¬ 
ing white trolleys move along the platform 
with attendants equally imniacnlate in white 
overalls. Our Eijgli.5h railways have much to 
learn in the art of serving hygienically 
impromptu meals, though France is not 
quite so up-to-date as Austria, Germany, and 
Switzerland, where the cleanliness makes 
one feel that England has lagged behind. 

On going abroad.—Be careful wIjosc advice 
you take. There is an immense amount of 
misinformation available on travel abroad, 
Go to a trained expert, take his advice and 
stick to it, Plan your trip carefully, and travel 
slowly. Give yourself days of rest; siglitsee- 
ing is most fatiguing and, after all, you need 
to let it all soak in, to digest it, like a good 
metd. Don’t hurry, don't try to see every¬ 
thing, and don't worry. Accept the rough 
with the smooth and malce allowances, 
especially in the busy holiday periods. Hotel 
managers, railway officials and travel office 
staffs are driven almost to distraction at 
these times. They work long hours under 
difficult conditions and are doing their best. 
It is not their fault that trains arc late, con¬ 
nections missed, hotels full and that other 
people change their minds and do not vacate 
their rooms. TJiese tilings upset their plans 
as well as yours. They will do far more for 
yon if you can smile and be patient than if 
you complain and bluster. 

Book early. Get in before the rush. Yon 
stand a better chance of corner seats in the 
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trains, front rooms in the hotels and you 
avoid long waits in the travel offices. Don't 
expect the best room in the hotel for the 
minimum price. 'Tlie “advertised fare" of 
a fixed tour muSt be based on the cheapest 
rates, but you can always pay a little more 
for a better hotel or for better rooms, or both. 
Don’t ask for “ the best and cheapest," The 
best is never the cheapest and the cheapest 
is never the best. 

The large travel agencies maintain uni¬ 
formed interpreters at ports, frontiers and 
all the towns where they have their own 
offices. The services of these men are free 
to passengers who hold the ticlcets of the 
agency they represent, Although an inter¬ 
preter may not refuse to help a traveller in 
difficulty wlio docs not hold a ticket issued 
by his agency, he must attend to his own 
clients first, and it is only fair to remember 
that the cost of maintaining these men is 
considerable, You can at least reward the 
agencies whose men you use, or arc liable to 
use, by purchasing your tickets from them, 

Lastly, read sometliing of the history of 
the country you intend to visit; it makes 
for greater understanding. Imagine a visit 
to Scotland without knowledge of Mary 
Queen of Scots, But do you know why 
William Tell shot the apple on his boy's 
head? Travelling makes history live, 

As one who has lived over twenty-five 
years abroad, in regular contact with travel¬ 
lers of all nationalities, may I point out how 
closely the traveller is watched and how his 
whole nation is judged, praised or stigmatised, 
by the behaviour of one individual. Each 
traveller abroad becomes, for the time being 
and in the place where he happens to be, the 
representative of his country. A Chinaman, 
.smiling and cheerful under adverse circnxn- 
stances, recently warmed my heart towards 
three Imndrecl million of his countrymen. The 
mean action of anotlier man, witnos.sed in a 
dining car twenty years ago, poisoned my mind 
against his compatriots. There was a certain 
Samaritan who went clown from Jerusalem 
to Jericho; his action made his country’s 
name a synonym for kindness through the 
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apes, It behoves us, therefore, never to offend, 
by our words, our looks, our actions or our 
dress, but to be a little more careful than we 
should be at home, 

The momenl we step on foreign soil we 
become the guests of another nation, just 
as if we had entered a friend’s house; we 
become entitled to the protection of those 
set in authority, In return, we must obey 
the laws, A traveller once asked me whcllicr, 
under certain circnmstaiices, he should give 
tlic salute customary in the land which lie 
was visiting, By all means. Why not? It 
would look odd if a foreign visitor to England 
did not rise when our national anthem was 
played, In America, men immediately remove 
their hats when a lady enters a lift, a charm¬ 
ing custom which is growing now in England. 
In Germany a man removes his hat when 
entering a shop or office. We should obscive 
these customs and conform to them. To do 
othenvise is churlish and makes us appear, 
in foreign eyes, luicivilisecl, We should never 
demand that our foreign liosts adapt them¬ 
selves to us. Most people, happily, derive 
real enjoyment from ob.serving local customs. 
They learn a lot. And if, \inconscioiisly, we 
do offend, a smile and a word of apology in 
oiir own language will always make amends. 
The tone of our voice is under.stoocl, if not 
the words, and a smile is the language of the 
universe. 

We go abroad to learn how things arc done 
ill other countries, not to criLici.se. Our 
praise maybe spoken; it makes many friends. 
Our criticism we must keep to ourselves. 

Tlierc is an immcn.se amount of pleasure tt) 
be derived from mixing witii the people, and 
using fearlessly what little knowledge of a 
language we may have. It is smin'ising how 
far a few words will go and, it we have 
many, how rapidly proficiency is aaiuired. 
We learn so much from everyday contacts, 
bring happy menioiics back and, what is 
more, create those good impressions which 
go so far to make a real league of the nations. 

And when at last we return home, let ns 
think a little of our own lieritagc. Whal 
are we doing to attract the foreigner to onr 


shores, that he may get to know the English 
people in their hniiics? We admired the 
ancient buildings, carefully preserved; the 
colour of the gaily painted houses, the window 
boxes and trailing-geraniums; the cleanliness 
and absolute absence of litter. Let us fight 
that modem Cromwell, the jerry builder; 
pre.scrvc our beauty spots, om cottagc.s, our 
lovely houses built in the time of Queen 
Aimc and the early George.s, when architec¬ 
ture w«is at its best. Lot us keo]) our streets 
and countryside free finin litler, and make 
our dingy bouses gay with fresh paint and 
cheerful colours. Let us learn to take our 
meals out of doors, cncomagc the open air 
rc-staunint at home, It is iin amazing thing 
that, with our reputation lor love of sport 
and fresh air, there is hardly a place in the 
length and breadth of the land where a really 
good meal is served out of door.s. 

Yes, we have much to learn by travel, 
but, above all, we can learn to understand 
the other fellow's point of ^'iew; and under¬ 
standing leads to friendliness—and peace. 


FOREIGN MONEY 

The only diiliculL currency in Exiropc is 
the pound sterling, which is dh'idcd into 
shillings and jjcnce, t(j say nothing of s\ic]i 
pitfalls as ludf-a-owirs, halfpence and far- 
Ihiiigs. All the other currencies are simitUciLy 
itself; the unit (call it franc, lira or poimd) 
i.s tlividccl into unc hiiiuhod smaller parts, 
and that is all. The table given bedow i.s so 
simple that it explains iLsclf. 

It • will l)c seen Lliat three eouiitrios, 
Belgium, Trance and Swilzcrland, call their 
unit by the .same juunc—llic franc, Up tn 
1914 their values were the same, 25 to the 
pound sterling. Now, lu)we\'er, they all vary, 
so that a Trench franc is worth only a frac¬ 
tion of a Sw'i.ss franc. In Bclgiiuii the \’ahic; 
of the franc is .so low lliaL a new unit has 
come into being, the belga, which i.s worlli 
live BeJgkiti franc.s. On bank notes both 
units are shown, a 50 franc; note bearing also 
the denomiiiatioii "10 belgas." 
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Ill Egypt and Palestine the unit is the 
l^oiind and is divided into looo milliemes; 
lo milliemes equal one piastre and lOO 
piastres equal one pound, 

Whilst it is very easy to calculate in tcntis 
of one currency, it is not so easy to translate 
an amount in one currency into its equiva¬ 
lent in another. To do so wc must employ 
tlie "rate of exchange,'’ This is apt to 
fluctuate and is quoted in the financial 
columns of the Press, Suppose, to give an 
example, the Swiss rate of exchange is 2 l 75 > 
this means that you get 21 Swiss francs 75 
centimes for every pound sterling. It is 
important to know the exact rate when 
changing money. But wlicn. looking in shop 
windows we need sometliing less complicated; 
a rough and ready calculator is all that is 
required. Sucli a table can readily be pre¬ 
pared in advance. It is sufficient to say that 
roughly 20 Swiss francs make a pound, so 
that one franc equals one shilling; 1 franc 
50 centimes equals is, and so on. 

Suppose the French rate of exchange is 
140. For the purpose of rough calculation 
wc can make out a table like this: 

140 francs =£100 
70 „ = 10 o 

7 M = 10 

Such a table, ^vr^tten out with the equiva¬ 
lents of every shilling on a postcard and 
carried in the pocket, will prove a ready 
reckoner invaluable when shopping. It 
should liave a column of equi-^ents for 
every country visited. You can thou shop, 
or shop-gaze, with confidence, and know the 
value of small change for porters, meals and 
tips when travelling and when passing from 
one country to another. 

It is important, before leaving England, 
to provide yourself with at least some money 
of each countiy, if possible in small change. 
Although the English ten shilling note can 
readily he exchanged for foreign currency 
almost anywhere, it is no more legal tender 
abroad than a fifty franc note is legal tender 
in (say) Crewe or Swindon, Keep your 
foreigji monies iii the stiff pai)er envelopes 
provided for the purpose by the foreign 


exchange departments of the travel agents and 
make yourself familiar witli them in advance. 

Larger amounts can be carried safely in 
the form of traveller’s cheques, which safe¬ 
guard the holder against loss. These have 
been described on page 456. 

Germany offers tJie traveller special 
cheques called Registered Mark Traveller's 
Cheques, which entitle you to cash more 
marks (the German shilling) to the pound, 
Tliese cheques arc sold by all tlie leading 
British travel agents and banks and can tlien 
be exchanged in Germany for actual money. 
The benefit is so great that no visitor to 
Gei’many should travel witliout them, but 
it is essential to calculate fairly e?:actly liow 
many will be required. The maximum allow¬ 
ance is fifty marks a day. Any cheques not 
used tue subject to a small discount before 
their value is refunded. 

Similar arrangements exist for Italy and 
a few other countries, except that in Italy 
they take the form of a Tourist Lire Letter 
of Credit. But the object is the same—to 
overcome the adverse rate of e.xchange and 
to attract the visitor by allowing him more 
local airrency in exchange for his own, 

When crossing certain frontiers, notably 
Germany, you will be called upon by officials 
to fill in a form, on which you must enter 
exactly what money you have with you. 
You must be careful to declare evcrytliing, 
whether it be English, Belgian, German or 
other currencies, and all Traveller's Cheques 
or Letters of Credit, Brief particulars arc 
entered in your passport and on leaving the 
country other officials will check what you 
have left, Tlicy will not allow you to take 
out more money tlian you took into tlie 
country. So declare everything when you 
go in. The officials are invariably Jjelpful 
and courteous and the formality is quite a 
simple one. VVhen entering Italy, no one 
traveller is allowed to import more than 
300 lire. These regulations vary from time 
to time and in a permanent work such as 
this can only be given as an indication. The 
regulations in force when you are travelling 
can be ascertained from the travel agent. 
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FOREIGN MONEYS 

Nickel, 25 Ore .... 

0 

3 i 



„ 10 „ 

0 

H- 

The following tables arc 

reproduced by 

Bank Notes arc issued for 5, lu, 

5 «. 

100 

courtesy of Thos, Cook & 
values are approximate. 

Son, Lid. The 

and 500 Kroner, 





EGYPT 



BELGIUM 


Mone/ary Ujiii= 



Monetary Unil= 


Egyptian Pound of roo Piastres . i 

0 

C> 

I Franc of 100 centimes 

■ 0 

Silver, 20 Piastres 

4 

1,1 

Bronze i centime 

. 

„ 10 „ ... 

2 

o\ 

,, 2 centimes 

— 

)» 5 »> ... 

I 

ol- 

Nickel, 5 ' 

— 

n 2 „ ... 

0 

5 

10 „ . 

. . — 

1, I 1, ... 

0 

24 

.. 25 „ . 

— 

Nickel, 10 Millicmcs . 

0 

2^ 

„ 50 „ • 

- 0 f 

..5. 

0 


,, I Franc . 

• 0 I-& 

,, 2 ,, ... 

0 

oi 

II 5 1. 

- 0 

,, I ,, ... 

0 

oi 

Silver, 20 ,, 

. 2 g 

Bronze, J ,, . , . 

0 


M 50 n 

6 10-^ 

„ ,1- . 

0 

^'0 

Notes are issued by the National Bank for 

Gold, 100 Piastre or E£i , . i 

6 

0 

50, 100, 500, 1,000 and 10,000 Francs, 

,. 50 Piastre or EH- • 

13 

0 


On October 26th, 1926, a new unit of The National Bank of Kf'ypL issues notes 
currency was introduced termed tlie "Bclga/' E£i, E^f^io, E£50 and E£i()o. 

I Bclga gold=Fcs. 5 paper, Eiiglisli notes are sometimes accepted as 

97^ Piastres, but are generally at a small 
discount, 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA (Boliemia) 


Monetary Unil= 

Czecho Kronen of loo Heller 

0 

Bronze 5 Heller . 

. 

— 

„ 10 „ . 


— 

Nickel 20 „ 


. — 

M 50 .. ■ 


— 

,, I Kc 


0 if 

Silver, 5 ,, 


. 0 84 

» 10 „ 


■ I .^1 

,, 20 ,, 


2 io| 


Notes arc issued by the Republic for 10, 
50, TOO, 500, 1,000 and 5,000 Czecho Kronen, 


DENMARK 

Monetary Unil= 

Krone of 100 Ore , . .11 

Coinaj-e. 

Almniniimi Bronze, 2 Krojicr . ,22 

„ I „ . . I I 

,, „ -I , . . 0 ()A 


FRANCE 


Monciary Unit= 

I Franc of 100 Centimes 
Copper, I Centime 
,, 2 Centimes 

Nickel, 5 ,, 

„ 10 


o 2 


M 25 

„ 5 Francs . 

jetons 50 Centimes 
,, I Franc , 

,, 2 Francs . 

Silver, 10 ,, 

20 

Notes are issued‘by the ] 
for 50, TOO, 500 and 1,000 Fr 


4 


lank of France 
incs. 


GERMANY 

Monelarv Unit= 

T Rcichsmiirk of 100 Pfennig , i 7 
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Silver, 5 Reichsmarks . 

7 IT 

ITALY 


,, 2 „ . . . 

3 3 

Monetary Unit= 


Nickel, 1 ,, 1933 

I 7 

r Lint of 100 Centesiini 

0 2^ 

,, 50 Reiclispfcnnig 

0 95 

Bronze, 5 Centesiini 

— 

AUuninium Bronze, 10 Rentenpfennig 0 2 

„ 10 .. ... 

— 

)i n 5 »' 

0 I 

Nickel, 20 „ ... 

— 

Copper, Reichspfennig . 

— 

50 .. ... 

0 ij 

2 ,, . . . 

— 

„ I Lira .... 

0 2^ 

,, I . . . 

— 

„ 2 Lire .... 

0 5 

All pre-war coins, together with the many 

Silver, 5 ,, 

I I 

war issues in Nickel, Iron, Zinc and Aliimin- 

„ 10 „ . 

2 2 

iiim, are demonetised, 


„ 20 „ . 

4 4 

Notes are issued by the Rcichsbank for R, 

Notes ai'e issued for lo, 50, loa and 1,000 

Marks, 10, 20, 50, 100 and 1,000; 

also by 

Lire. 


the Reuten Bank for 10, 50, 100, 

500 and 

MOROCCO 


1,000 Renten-Mcirks. 


Monetary Vnil= 


See also page 460, column 2. 


I Real or Dollar Silver . 

0 II 



Notes .—Only notes issued by the Moroccan 



Government now circulate. 


HOLLAND 


I Real or F. 5 . 

0 II 

j\[o)ictary Unit= 


4 Reals or F. 20 . 

3 9 

Gulden of 100 Cents, 

2 2i 

and 


Bronze, | Cent. .... 

— 

20 Reals 01- F. 100 

19 0 

I • • « • 

,, 2\ Cents .... 

_ 

NORWAY 


Nickel, 5 „ . 

0 li 



Silver, to ,, . 

* 

0 2i 

Monetary [ 7 ;n’/=Kronc of 100 Ore. 


25 . 

0 61 

Nickel, I Krone .... 

I 0 

.. 50 „ . 

I 4 

„ 50 Ore .... 

0 6 

,, I Gulden 

2 2^ 

25 „ 

0 3 

,. 2I: ,. . . . 

61 

>. 10 „ . 

0 ij 

Notes arc issued by the Netherlands Bank 

lliesc new conns are all perforated with a 

for 10, 20, 2s, 40. 60. 100. 200. ^00 and i.ooo 

hole in Ihc centre. 


Guldens, 


Bank Notes arc issued for 5, 10, 

50, 100, 



500 and 1,000 Kroner, Notes of 

I and 2 



Kroner ceased to be legal tender after July 



1st, 1926. 


HUNGARY 


PALESTINE 


Monetary JJnit= 


Silver, 100 Mils 

2 0 

Pengoe of 100 Filler 

0 10 

.. 50 » . 

I 0 

Copper, I Filler .... 

— 

Nickel Bronze. 20 Mils , 

0 4 ;t 

,, 2 . 

— 

.. 10 „ , 

0 2,1 

Nickel, 10 „ . 

0 I 

ti II 5 II • 

0 l| 

.. 20 „ . 

0 2 

Bronze, 2 Mils 

0 oj 

M 50 - 

0 5 

., I Mil . 

0 oi 

Silver, i Pengoe , . . . 

0 10 

Notes arc issued by the Ciirrcncv Board 

Notes have been issued for 5, 10, 20, 50, 

for 500 Mils, I, 5, 10, 50 and 100 

Palestine 

100 and 1,000 Pcngocs. 


pounds. 
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SWEDEN 


Mofidary [/uiV=Krona of ino Ore. 



Bronze, i Ore .... 

0 

0 

2 „ . 

0 


5 . 

0 

o§- 

Silver. 10 ,, . 

0 

I-l 

„ 25. 

0 

3 

n 50 • 

0 

6 

I Krona ..... 

I 

0 

2 Kronor ..... 

2 

0 

Gold, 5 Kronor .... 

5 

C 

„ 10 „ . 

II 

ri 

„ 20 . 

2Z 

0 

Bank Notes arc issued for 5, 10, 

50 , 

100 

and 1,000 Kronor. Notes of i Krona 

are 


withdrawn, 


SWITZERLAND 


MomUiyy Vnii= 
Franc of lOO Centimes 
Bronze, i Centime 
,, 2 Centimes 


0 iijj: 


Nickel, 


Silver, 


5 

10 

20 

50 

1 Franc 

2 Franc.s 

5 u • 


n 0^ 

0 I 

0 2l 
0 

0 II;]; 
I lOi 

4 


Notes arc issued by Ihc Swiss National 
Bank for 20, 50, 100, 500 and 1,000 Francs. 


TIPS ON TIPPING—AND EXTRAS 

Tips, like the poor, are always with us, 
There is gcjieral agreement that they arc 
degrading, that they should have becji 
abolished years ago, buL the fact remains 
that they remain, a so-called necessary evil. 
To abolish tlrein requires determination and 
collective action; the former is rare and the 
latter, easy as it sounds, most diflicult to 
achieve in this sclfi.sli world. As inslaiicos 
of the former, there i.s one groui) of hotels 
in England where tips arc forbidden—and 
great has been their reward. At the otlier 
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end of the .scale, I remember going to the 
Sudan before the war. Jfgypt had then an 
evil reputation for bakfisliccsli, a .sitiiaLion 
whicli has now improved, so imagine my 
amazement on entering the Sudan to lind 
a prominent notice that "bakhsheesh is 
forbidden.” Travellers were asked to co-oper¬ 
ate with the Govei'iiment Railways in main¬ 
taining a high moral standard amongst the 
jiative population by Jiot tipping the portcr.s 
and other peojde who served lliem, Never 
have I seen such cheerful service. But iiftcr 
all it was only to be expected, bcciuuse the 
teimiiialion of each transacUoir was marked, 
not by a tip, but by a smile, with another 
in response. If only that example could he 
extended, how much pleasanter travelling 
would be I 

Continental hotels have achic\’cd collective 
action, and credit is due to them for relieving 
the trav'cllcr of much anxiety, Ton per cent 
on the bill is the regular thing, though .some¬ 
times it is fifteen per cent—a point to watch, 
Thi.s covers all the interior staff, bedroom, 
dining-rooiu, lift and bath attendants. But 
it docs not cover the hall porter and his 
outdoor staff, the porters who carry the 
baggage. Be prepared wlLli small change, 
as yon would tip a porter in England, wlicii 
your baggage is delivered to your room. 
This system works well and there is no need 
to give addilional tips; indeed, to do ho 
iinclcrmine.H the system, unless some quite 
exocpLional service lias been asked for and 
rendered. Taking Continental breakfast in 
the bedroom is not an exceptional service; 
it is quite ciusLoinai'y. liul other meals served 
in the bedroom usually involve a supplement 
on the bill, whicli in its turn increases the 
ten per cent st'n’icc eliarge. If the hotel 
staff ask for a Lip, sav (piiLi; liniily LhaL it 
is paid to the cashier. Even if llicy do not 
understand your word.s, they will iiiiLlcrstaiid 
your tone. 

In some countries, Germaiij’ for insLiince, 
this percentage i.s added to chits for drinks 
in rcstaurauLs, added in as a scpai'aLe item, 
Dii’-nsl or service. C()mi)arc-d with the 25 
per cent we often have to give at home for 
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lack of small change, this has manifold advan¬ 
tages, There is no reason why we should not 
follow suit in our own restaurants, but at 
present we lag behind, 

Railway porters expect slightly more than 
in England, and in France especially they 
are greedy. Sleeping Car attendants now 
have their tip incorporated in. the fare 
and separately shown on the ticket as 
service. 

On excursions, it is customary to tip the 
guide; your appreciation will indicate the 
amount to give, but naturally the number 
in your party and the time you have em¬ 
ployed him will influence yon, as well as 
the interest he imparted, In a motor coach 
tour passengers often come to an agreement 
to give cither a collective tip or all the same. 
The driver's tip may or may not be included 
in the fare; the programme will show, 
In private car hire, it is customary to 
include the driver’s tip in the fare, but 
here again the ticket or receipt will state 
the fact. 

It will be seen that a Continental tour, 
properly organised by a responsible firm of 
travel agents, includes all the principal tips. 
Tile programme, or estimate of cost, should 
clearly state the fact—if it docs not, there is 
something wrong and an item of expense 
has been omitted, 

When cruising, tips are not included, 
They must be budgeted for as an additional 
expenditure. There are so many stewards 
and stewardesses, all with different functions, 
that it can be most confusing. The best plan 
is to divide them into three categories: cabin 
staff, dining saloon staff and public lounge 
or deck staff. Then divide your total into 
three parts and distribute accordingly. That 
is a general guide. For instance, on a popular 
fourteen-day cruise, whci-e the fare is about 
a pound a day, 30s. is a good tip. Divide it 
as follows;— 

s. d. s, d. 

Bedroom steward. . 7 6 

Bath boy (who cleans the 
slices). . . . 2 C 


Dining-room steward . . 10 0 

Deck steward, smoke-room 
steward, librarian, 2 s, (ri. 
each, with 2S. 6d. in liand 
for anyone else who has 
served you specially . . 10 0 

£1 10 0 


Circumstances alter cases, however. You 
may never go near the smoke-room, but 
give the deck steward a lot to do, A party 
in your cabin may make an awful mess, and 
so on. Then adjust my list accordingly, 

Ladies must talcc into account their 
stewardess. Of the ys. 6d. she should have 
5.?. and the bedroom steward, who cleans 
the cabin, 2^, 

First class cruises demand a higher total 
but the ratio of distribution remains the 
same. On ordinary sea trips by regular liners 
the rate per diem can be lower, especially 
when three or four people occupy one cabin. 
On the other hand, tips on Atlantic steamers 
are deiinitcly higher. In all cases, less is 
expected of those who occupy the cheaper 
cabins and more of those who pay a higher 
fare. But whatever you give, if you give it 
according to your means and the trouble 
you have caused, it will be right and you 
may be sure it will be received gratefully. 
In all probability the stewards have decided, 
long before you have, what you are likely 
to give. They are shrewd judges of character. 

The wine steward is paid 10 per cent on 
his bill. 

Extras can make or mar a holiday. The 
cost of registering heavy baggage can, be 
quite heavy. In England and France there 
is a free allowance of 661 b,, so that a suit¬ 
case of that weight goes free, except for the 
IS. registration fee, But in practically every 
other country every piece that “goes into 
the van" has to be paid for on a fixed scale. 
Your travel agent can tell you the approxi¬ 
mate cost, Only baggage which will go on 
the rack over your head can be taken into 
the compartment and this rule is more strictly 
applied than at home. 


10 0 
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Insurance against theft or loss of baggage 
is ail extra but a wise one and quite small 
compared with the cost of replacing, say, 
the contents of a suitcase. 

Afternoon tea is not included in 
hotel tariffs. It is a peculiarly English meal, 
an unnecessary one in Continental eyes 
seeing that it comes between a big Iimch and 
a big dinner, so that you have to pay for it. 
It can be expensive, especially if they bring 
you a thi compict, with calces and biscuits oi' 
buttered toast, A thd simple may satisfy 
your needs or, if there are two of you, one 
thi simple and one ihi compict. When making 
a week's stay some hotels will make an en 
pension charge for Lea served every day, at a 
reduced rate. The manager or head waiter’ 
will arrange it, but you should agree tlici’atc 
ill advance. Do not airily tell them to put 
it on the bill, or you may get an unpleasant 
surprise. 

Laundry can be a very expensive item. 
It is done well and quickly, but even the 
pressing of a crumpled garment is charged 
heavily. So take uncrushable things and 
pack carefully, with plenty of tissue paper. 

The huYiax is an extra charged by the 
municipality of a resort to pay for amenities, 
such as an orchestra in the gardens, the 
maintenance of a skating rink, and so on. 
It may be a few pence per diem or even 
shillings, and is collected on the hotel bill. 
Inclusive tours should cover it, but it is a 
trap for the unwary. So, in comparing prices 
of different travel agencies, ivatch for it. 

Baths are always an extra on the 
Continent. 


WHAT TO WEAR ON HOLIDAY 

Nearly everyone, for the first holiday. 
Lakes far too much—and regrets it, for 
baggage can be a burden and wearisome to 
the flesh. It can also be expensive, in porters, 
tips and registrations fees. Talcing too lilllc 
is also costly, as well as inconvenient. Tlicrc 
is nothing so exasperating for a man as the 
discovery, at a late hour, that he has all 

CJG—VOI-. VI-!i 
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the e.sscntial.s for evening dics.s except tlic 
tic. It is a situation which only H. M, 
Bateman could aelcquatcly depict. Tliovc is 
another situation—tlio man who has packed 
his bag and woiider.s whether he has jiut in 
that tie. It is surprising how often that 
situation docs arise; ho always has packed 
it and it is always at the bottom. A special 
imp sees to these thing^s, 

But these situations can be avoided if 
you make a list, well in advance, of what 
you will need. Classify it in headings, 
inoniing, aflcrnoon, evening, niglit; games, 
cold or wet weather and hot weaLlver and 
toilet; town wear, couiiLry wear and, for a 
cruise, things to wear on deck. Then go 
through the list and strike out all non- 
essentials. For a Continental holiday Lake 
soap; the hotels do not provide it. A small 
towel for the train journey i.s desirable and 
eau-dc-Cobgiic not only cleans but refreshes 
alter a night journey. Consider the suita¬ 
bility of your clothes: stout shoes for walking, 
dark things for cvcniiig^—men need not dress 
for dinner, except at the best hotels, on a 
summer holiday but it is refreshing to chiinge 
into a darker suit, which will always be more 
suitable for town wear. Plus-fours are out 
of place at the opera and shorts arc definitely 
wrong on a boulevard, Never be conspicu¬ 
ous. Dress with even greater care than you 
would for a holiday at home. 

For a summer cruise it is obvious that 
warm things are rctpiircd when going north 
and light clothing for the Heditcnanean and 
Atlantic islands. Remember that it is cooler 
on board ship tlian on shore. Ladies should 
avoid frocks with fluttering ends, Dresses 
should be trim, neat, not too nautical and 
non-cnishablc; hats light and tight fitting— 
both, in fact, to defy the wind. Rubber- 
soled shoes arc a comfort, dark glasses useful, 
and beach suits just right for .sun bathing. 
Coloured scarves are handy for malcing fancy 
dresses as well as for warmth. 

For men, Ihimiels arc licst, and sweaters 
or blazers, then plus-four,s. Berets are 
accciitable. A light coat is useful for evenings 
and is sometimes necessary when motoring 
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ashore. Evening dress is essential on a 
first class cruise, optional for the tourist 
class cruise, though always desirable. Fancy 
dress should certainly be considered. Sun 
helmets are necessary only on cruises to the 
west coast of Africa, never in the Mediter¬ 
ranean, even Egypt, but if you do require them 
they can be purchased cheaply on. the spot. 

Keep your baggage light but strong. 
Decide on. a colour scheme and keep to it. 
It looks well, is easily described if ever a 
piece is missing and is readily identified in 
the Customs, Label each piece by stick-on 
labels at both ends and by tie-on labels at 
the handle; and put a label, with your name 
and home address, inside each piece, That 
precaution, only too rarely put into practice, 
brings lost luggage home. Distinctive labels, 
striped or coloured, help to identify and 
recognise. 

For a cruise, special labels are supplied 
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with the tickets, They alone should be 
used and affixed according to the directions— 
almost invariably at both ends of each 
package. CABIN labels will direct your 
baggage to your cabin; WANTED ON 
VOYAGE will send a trunk to a special hold, 
where it is accessible except on Sundays and 
when the ship is in port; you cannot get to 
it on those days; NOT WANTED ON 
VOYAGE applies only to a regular liner and 
baggage so labelled is not seen again until 
arrival at destination. 

If you are joining an outward-bound liner 
at a Mediterranean port, your heavy baggage 
can be put on board before the steamer 
leaves England. It will go round "long sea" 
free of charge and is then specially labelled, 
as: M^ANTED AT MARSEILLES, 

All baggage should be locked, and if you 
have duplicate keys carry them quite 
separately. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR HOLIDAYS 


FRANCE 

T he real joy of a holiday lies in its 
contrast from normal everyday exist¬ 
ence. The town dweller, weary of 
bricks and mortar, pines for tire hills or tlie 
sea; to those whose lot is cast in a small 
village, the hum of busy traffic or the crowded 
floors of a huge shop provide a real delight. 
The Briton from overseas, escaping the glare 
of the desert, rejoices in the pale sunshine 
and rain-drenched fields at home; hut who 
amongst us here would not exchange a drip¬ 
ping raincoat for a solar topee? Yet change 
in environment is only half the battle, or 
less than half the holiday. If you happen to 
live in a country, as we do, where you are 
continually hoping that the weatlier will be 
kind and hopes, alas, are not fulfilled; where, 
however good the food, you know each 
menu in advance; where, in spite of your 
love of open air and sport you cannot cat 


a decent meal out of doors—then is the time 
to break away from old ideas and take a 
holiday, a different holiday, abroad. 

In travelling abroad the journey becomes 
not a means to an end but part of the 
holiday itself; the good-byes at Victoria, 
the rush to Dover, the ease with which you 
find yourself on board the boat, the while 
cliffs of England rapidly receding; Calais 
harbour, the strange buildings, a blue train 
and very low platform, blue-bloused poiiers 
with strange faces and stranger voices, and 
one familiar figure, a Cook's interpreter; 
"Avez-vous quelque chose d ddclayer?" and 
you arc in the train, in the restaurant car, 
puzzling out the advertisements which adorn 
its walls. Never was such cheerful chatter 
in an English train, but then never was 
there such a cheerful meal; and, appetite 
whetted by the Channel crossing, submitting 
to the waiter’s expectation that you will cat 
of everything, not knowing how to refuse 
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those strange new clislics but unexpectedly 
enjoying them, you feel your holiday begun. 

Paris.—As you have probably surmised, 
your first holiday—with me—will be in 
Paris, and I want you to take it, if you can, 
in the spring, for then Paris is perfection. 
No sooner in your hotel than you are out, 
or so it seems, for the swift taxi ride has 
given you a glimpse of boulevards lined with 
cafes and most intriguing windows, which 
you can just perceive from your balcony, 
itself a lovely vantage pomt. The hall porter 
gives helpful directions in fluent English and 
with a thrill you emerge from the narrow 
street on to the broad boulevard, alive with 
hurrying traffic, its pavements, wide as they 
arc, crowded with humanity. Wide they 
must be, for cates almost touch each other 
and, behind rows of shrubs in tubs, Parisians 
sit and talk and drink or listen to the music 
from within, You And a place and join 
them, ordering chocolat or cafii, and find the 
price marked on the saucer—a very simple 
bill/ Great juggernauts of omnibuses go 
crashing by, neat taxis and private cars with 
unfamiliar lines. You watch the never ending 
stream of passers-by, so different from those 
at home, picldng up scraps of conversation, 
an odd word here and there at first, then 
little sentences until your car becomes 
attuned and French becomes reality. Yen 
wander on, night falls, the pavements 
clear somewhat and high arc lamps, 
piercing through leaves of tall piano 
trees, make fairy patterns on the ground 
beneath, 

Where sliall we dine? This little restaur¬ 
ant where the smiling waiter, a napkin on 
one arm and white apron round his waist, 
invites us in. He knows we arc English and 
straight away explains the menu: hors 
d'oeavres, a host of little dishes almost a 
meal in themselves; delicious onion soup; 
sole normande or Grenoble trout; for meat, 
entrecote Bercy, with asparagus from Argcii- 
tcuil, carottes Vichy and pomnics de terre 
frites. Never were sncli fiicd potatoes or 
such a tender steak. Then cliecse, dessert 
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and good French coffee—and English coffee 
after this is ignomiiiiously doomed. 

It is late, Wc wander back but find our¬ 
selves impelled, by the novelty of it all to 
pass our street, continue to the Madeleine, 
down the rue Royale to the noblest square 
in Paris, perhaps in all the world, the Place 
de la Cojicorde. There, in a blaze of light, 
wc stand enthralled by the obelisk from 
Egypt, its centre piece, and watch the end¬ 
less tralflc surge around and up the broad 
mile-long sweep of Paris’ famous thorough¬ 
fare, the Champs Elys^cs, Flanked by deep 
belts of chcsLniit trees, it sweeps onwards 
and upwards to where tlic Arc dc Triomplic, 
symbol_ of Napoleon's victories, stand.s 
triumjfliantly indeed. Behind us the dark 
mass of the Tnilcrics Gardens, liglilcned by 
the arcades of the rue dc Rivoli, where 
to-morrow wc shall shop. And so to bed. 

Now I could take you in itnagination 
round all Paris, to that island in the Seine, 
crowded with memories of the city's earliest 
days, where stands the Cathedral of Notre 
Dame and that gem oC Galbic art, the 
Sainte Cliapelle, the Holy Chapel of France's 
kings; to the Panthdon, tlic shrine of her 
immortal sons; to tlie Louvre, the great 
museum and gallery of art; to tlie historic 
cluircUes, Napoleon’s tomb, and the vast 
plcasiirc_ park, the Bois dc Boulogne. But 
of these you can read in any guide and what 
you need to know is how to see them. The 
answer is simple. From the Place de la 
Madeleine take the .sightseeing coach, which 
in one day will show you most of Paris; in 
another, the royal Palace of Versailles and 
Malmaison, the charming home of Napoleon 
and his Empress Josephine; and lastly, 
Fontainebleau, rich in memories of France's 
history, including the lovely forest of that 
name and the artists' village of Barbizon, 
passing the very spot where Millet painted 
7 'lic Angelus. 

These done, you feel you know Paris and 
can return to sec at leisure the things tliat 
pleased you most; to the Louvre to sit at 
the feet of Greece's greatest masterpiece, the 
Venus of Milo, to lu'ow.sc amongst the 
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pictures; to the PanlWon, to read Ihcliistory drop dedicated “To Spring; ' An Loime, 


of Paris in mural paintings, and incidentally 
lunch in a restaurant of the Latin quarter, 
sitting afterwards for a while in the Luxem¬ 
bourg Gardens before visiting the lovely 
sculpture in the Musde. You will revisit 
Notre Dame, climb one of its towers to see 
the view and walk around outside, crossing 
the river to grasp its noble situation; and 
there you will find the river wall is lined with 
curious boxes filled with, books where, if 
you are lucky, you may pick up some 
treasure for a song, You will walk under the 
arcades of the rue dc Rivoli where almost 
every shop sells ayticks de Parts, the perfect 
presents for friends at home. You will visit 
the big stores, called, not by the names of 
their owners, but by some dedication, a 
charming custom; Au PriiUcmps, a huge 


from the palace and museum of that name, 
and so on. The big stores well repay a visit, 
ail interpreter, if you should need one, being 
always available. Indeed, in almost every 
sliop on the Boulevards, the rue de Rivoli, 
the avenue de TOpera or the rue St, Honoi 4 
there is someone who speaks English. It is 
far more fun, of course, to use your French 
and you can get jnuch useful practice in 
the smaller shops. 

Sunday, in the museums and places of 
interest, is a day to be avoided. They are 
open, but font Paris flocks to see them. The 
day of rest for these places is Monday, when 
they are liable to be closed, so that day is 
best reserved for shopping. Jiil)' i4Lh, Pete 
Nationnle, and August 15th, Assumption, 
arc national holidays when shops are closed 
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and museums packed to suffocation. If you 
take art .seriously the visiles conferences or 
guide lectures, some in English, at the 
Louvre are well worth following, and, of 
course, you will not miss the floodlit sculp¬ 
tures, twice weekly in. the evenings; a long 
and narrow hall, lined with Grecian statues 
and ending in a marble staircase at the head 
of which is seen a massive piece in. stone. 
Tlie lights go out, the darkness can be felt, 
and suddenly you sec that stone transformed 
by liglit into a perfect form—a winged angel 
poised iipoii the prow of a .sliip unseen, the 
Victory of SiDiiulIimcc. Would that that 
ancient sculptor could see his masterpiece 
as you can see it now, 

The night life of Paris has always been a 
by-word, but really, in comparison with 
wbat other cities have to offer, Paris differs 
only in that air of irresponsible gaiety which 
it has made its own, It really is an experience 
to spend an evening at the Moulin Rouge or 
the Bal Tabarin, All you have to do is to 
get in a taxi and go there, or, if you prefer 
an escort, take the evening sightseeing coach, 
which solves the problem of what to sec and 
how to go througli unfamiliar sections of 
Parisian life under proper guidance, with the 
added advantage of being brought right back 
to your hotel at 2 a.m. You will certainly 
see the students’ fastnesses in the Latin 
quarter as you never could alone, while 
Montmartre will furnish you with experiences 
to last a lifetime, Personally, I prefer Moiit- 
jnartro in the day. Then it is what Hamp¬ 
stead is to London, a little village within the 
boundaries of the city. Strolling through 
its quiet streets you feel transported miles 
away and decades back. Tlierc is even a 
hunting lodge of ancient kings, a relic of the 
times when all was forest here. 

Loitering in Paris is a lovely way to spend 
a spare day—or clays, and it is the only 
way in which to absorb the Parisian atmos¬ 
phere. But even loitering is better when you 
know where to loiter. Suppose you find 
yourself on tlic Boulevards with nothing 
to do, Wander westwards towards the 
Maclelcine, down the rue Royale to tire 
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Place dc la Concorde, Walk round and then 
enter the Tuilcrics Gardens, watch tlic 
"yachting’' on the round pond (especially 
if it is a Thursday, the sensible day on 
which the French schools close, and the 
children are there) and pass through the 
Arc de Trioniphe dc Carrousel. Then turn 
round and see the superb vista westwards, 
two miles long, through the Tuilcries Gardens 
and up the Clinmp.s El3\scc.s to the Arc cic 
Triomphe, the whole iramccl by the Arch 
of Carrousel arid pierced by the Egyptian 
obelisk, 'riicn cro.ss tlic river by the iioiit d(i 
Carrousel and look westwards to the pont 
Royal towards tlie Trocadero towens aiul the 
Eiffel Tower, Jtake a note to return here at 
sundown and again by night; yon will reap 
a rich reward, Continue on the left l)ank, 
known as the rive i^aiicJie, whcu'c there is a 
fine view of the Louvre—if your eyes arc 
not glued to the boxes of books which lino 
the parapets—and so to the lie dc la Citd, 
where the Law Courts, the Salute Chapclle, 
the Concici'gcric and Notre Dame await 
another visit, To return, cross the island 
to the rive droilc until you reach the rue de 
Rivoli; then westward to the Louvre, where 
the avenue dc TOpera will bring you back 
to the Boulevards. 

A restful afternoon can be .spent niulcr 
tlic chestnut trees of the Champs Elys^cs, 
just wc.st of the Place dc la Concorde, Here 
you will see dcliglitful children at play, 
with nurses in the qiiaiiitcst provincial cos¬ 
tumes altending>- to them. There are booths 
with little toys which you will want to buy, 
a ■petit gnii’uol or Punch and Judy show, 
and sweetmeat .stalls. Or you can take a 
taxi to the Bois dc Boulogne, via the Champ.s 
Elysecs, the Arc de Tiiomplic, stopping to 
visit tlie Tomb of tlie Ihiknown Warrior 
bencatli, and tlic Avcimc Focli, the loveliest 
residential quarter in Paris. The Graitds 
Lacs should be your objective, with Long- 
champs, Die famous racecoui'se, if time 
pcrmit,s, You can return by the Metro, the 
’Undei'groLiiul Railway, from llie Porte 
Maillot, From thi.s station the line goes 
direct under the Giainp.s E]ys( 5 c.s and tJic 
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first day, but look around, 
compare prices and "get your 
eye in"—then buy, Do not 


rue de Rivoli, The Concorde. Tuilcries or 
Louvre stations will be near your hotel and 
the fare is always the same, for any distance, 
i'i5 francs first class (tickets are punched 
en roiiie) and 70 centimes second class (no 
control). A simple journey like this (or in 
the reverse direction up to, say, Arc de 
Triomplie) and you will find your way any¬ 
where, with the help of the excellent maps 
in every station. 

It is a good plan to know what to do on 
a wet day, The cinemas are obvious, but 
there arc always matindcs at the Op 4 ra 
Comique and the theatres, or a visit to the 
Louvre Museum or the big shops. Here a 
word in your ear: do not start buying the 


visit Napoleons tomb (in 
Invalides, where the Museum 
of the Army is) on a wet clay, 
because without sunlight the 
lighting effect is lost. 
Similarly the glory of the 
stained glass windows of the 
Sainte Chapelle is doubled on 
a bright and sunny day. 
There are excellent concerts 
and, when visiting churches, 
note the times of organ 
recitals, At 10,45 on a 
Sunday morning Notre Dame 
provides a feast of music. The 
Madeleine and Saint Eustache 
have week-day recitals. 

Holidays are important days 
—some to avoid and some to 
watch. July 14 is the great 
national ffite day and shops 
arc closed; there is a general 
exodus from Paris so that 
travelling is most unpleasant, 
but the dancing in the streets 
and squares at night is amus¬ 
ing, Go up to Montmartre 
or walk along the boulevards 
to the Bastille, returning by 
bus or metro, August 15 > 
Assumption, is a general holiday and shops 
are closed—also Ascension Day and Whitsun 
(three days). 

Mardi gms, which is Shrove Tuesday, 
provides much fun on the boulevards. 
Mi-carSme, the fourth Thursday in Lent, 
is even gayer, with fancy dress and confetti 
throwing on the Boulevards. Easter is 
essentially a religious festival and the music 
in the churches is magnificent, but there is 
a gingerbread fair {•pains d’^pice) at the 
Place de la Nation, which is good fun. 

Excursions.—But Paris is not France and 
there is much to sec, A visit to Chartres 
will give a lasting impression, not only of 
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a catliedral town but of the countryside, 
The road takes one through the Valley of 
ChcVrcusc and the Forest of Rambouillct, 
whilst the grand Gothic cathedral dominates 
tlie city. Sot upon its hill, it may be seen 
and its influence felt long after the city has 
faded into distance. The valley of the Seine, 
with tea on the terrace overlooking Paris 
at St, Germain, is a pleasant afternoon excur¬ 
sion, and Chantilly, with its forest and 
cMieau, is another. 

A more ambitious tour, a feast of beauty 
associated with some of the most moving 
events of French history, is to the Chateaux 
of Touraine. The Garden of France, as it is 
sometimes called, is the theatre of Rabelais' 
heroes and revives all the history of France 
at the time when Touraine was the hub of 
the kingdom, Architecturally these chateaux 
are unique and some are still the homes of 
the noblest families of France. The most 
beautiful may be visited. 

All these excursions arc best done by car 
or motor coach, though there are means of 
doing them by train. 

These chateaux, in parklike setting,? worthy 
of their stately architecture, are products 
of the French Renaissance, but France is 
happy in possessing examples of every succes¬ 
sive period of art, To the student at least 
they should be better known. 

Antique art survives particularly in the 
amphitheatres at Orange and Arles, in arenas 
at Arles and Nimes, the mausoleum at Saint 
Rdmy, the triimiphal arches of Orange, 
Carpentras and Autiin. 

The Romanesque period is e.xprcssed in 
churches scattered in every province west 
and south, 

Gothic cathedrals, the peak of art in 
France, are found chiefly in the cast and 
north, where stained glass windows add 
glory to the stone; though fortified towns, 
their city walls intact, delight the visitor 
froin Carcassonne in the soutji to Mont 
Saint Michel in the west. 

In the eighteenth century cities learned 
to beautify tiiemselves: in Paris, the Place 
deJa Concorde; in Nancy, the Place Stanislas, 


framed in the matchless iron grilles of Jean 
Lamour, set an example to llie world at 
large, followed a century later by I-Iauss- 
mann, who opened up the main Parisian 
tliorouglifares and made a city beautiful. 

The nineteenth century was pre-eminently 
an age of painting, whilst the great manu¬ 
factory of porcelain at Stvres and the 
Gobelins factories of carpets and tapestries 
at Beauvais and Aiibusson are famed 
throughout the world, 

France is IracliLionalJy a centre of intcllcc- 
tunl life; learning, dating from the first 
university of Tours, founded in the ninth 
century, is expres.sed in sixteen universities, 
at some of which summer cour.se s, for the 
special benefit of foreign students, arc 
arranged. TJic Ofllcc National dcs Uhivers- 
it( 5 s, 15, Queensberry Place, London, S.W.y., 
will give all information, 

The Riviera,—Someone once asltcd me for 
a place where .sunshine was guaranteed, a 
place, Men eiitendu, which was near enough 
for a summer holiday. Quite a lot of places 
.sprang to my mind but as this was to be 
one of those sunshine-or-yoiir-money-back 
guarantees, I quickly said, "The Riviera.” 
Now the Riviera, generations ago, earned 
an enviable reputation for winter sunshine 
but it is only in recent years that people 
liavo flocked thore in tlic summer, in search 
of that tan which is the hall-mark of the 
best holiday. There you can certainly get 
it, lo tile accompaniment of bathing without 
shivers, well .seasoned with palm trees, 
casinos and tennis. Indeed the summer 
season on the Riviera has become more 
important than the winter season, 

You can read in any booklet of the charms 
of Nice, Cannes, Monte Carlo and of that 
string of sweet little Riviera villages witli 
sandy beaches, pine forests and an air of 
utter seclusion, where villas and pensions 
ma.sqneradc as hotels, Yon caji get there 
in twenty-four hours from London by rail 
and see Paris ra roulc if you wish, But you 
may not know of the delightful ways of 
going there, which add variety to the journey 
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itself. For instance, you can go by steamer, 
from London or Liverpool—a big liner on 
its way to India—calling at Gibraltar, and 
sometimes Tangier, and turn the journey 
into a week's cruise. There are Dutch 
steamers from Southampton which call at 
Lisbon as well. You can take train to Aix- 
les-Bains and travel by motor coach via 
Chambiry, Grenoble and Sistcron to Nice. 
This is the famous Route des Alpes, a three 
days' drive through glorious Alpine moun¬ 
tains and over two passes. And from Nice 
you can cross over to the Island of Corsica, 
known to the Greeks as Kallisie, the most 
beautiful, The birthplace of Napoleon 
(lcser\'es all its pseudonyms—another is 
"The Garden of Perfume''—for cool breezes 
waft the scent of the maqiiis far out to sea, 
giving you a welcome to marvellous moun¬ 
tain scenery, hillsides clothed with luxuriant 


vegetation and a rugged coast carved l)y 
the sea into fantastic shapes, You will find 
the Corsican people courteous and hospit¬ 
able, whilst wcll-organiscd motor excursions 
make sightseeing easy. 

Another motor coach trip, this time in 
the Pyrenees, is from Biarritz to Luchon, 
where the mountain pa.sses are 7,800 ft. 
high, amidst scenery which beggars descrip¬ 
tion, Pau, Lourdes, and a host of small 
mountain holiday resorts nestle under the 
Pyrenees, whilst from Hcndaye or St, Jean 
de Luz northwards the coast is dotted with 
sandy plages, big and small, The long coast 
line of France offers infinite variety; the 
harmonious coves of the Basque country 
near the Spanish frontier; the pine groves 
of Hoss^gor and Arcachon; the famous 
beaches of Royan, Lcs Sables d'Olonne and 
La Banle (and many others in between); 
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the stately cliffs of Brittany; the lovely 
sands of Normandy, to the golden sandlzills 
of the Calais district. 

The watering places of France form the 
finest array of spas in the world and its 
mountain resorts have two separate seasons 
—summer for walks and climbs, winter wth 
its sports. 

France overseas.—France overseas is so 
near as to be overlooked, but Algeria offers 
wonderful opportunities for an Easter holi¬ 
day. In a fortnight you can sec Algiers, 
which is only forty hours from London, 
and penetrate to Biskra, in an oasis of palm 
trees, on the fringe of tlie Sahara Desert, 
returning via Timgad, a Roman town almost 
complete in all its details, and Constantine, 
perched high on the cliff face of a lofty 
plateau and dominating the plain, yet all 


but cut off from the ''mainland” by a 
narrow gorge 300 ft, deep—a .situation of 
surpassing grandeur. 


BELGIUM 

Belghim is a country which i.? so easy to 
visit that the veriest tyro needs no help. 
The c(»st is one long string of seaside resorts 
with glorious .sands and bathing, tennis, 
golf and casinos, and excellent hotels, Ostend 
is the chief centre, with Blanlccnbcrghc a 
close second, whilst Zoutc, tlic most northerly 
and almost on the Dutcli frontier, i.s a 
staimch favourite -u’itli lingJLsh ])cople who 
like a quieter holiday, 

As allemalives to sea bathing and games, 
excursions can be made by train, motor 
coach or car to the delightful cities of Bruges, 
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Ghent, Antwerp and Brussels, as well as to 
Ypres and the battlefields. Brussels, of 
course, deserves a longer visit, It is a little 
Paris, with its wide streets and boulevards, 
open air cafds and fine buildings. Excursions 
should be made to Waterloo, Louvain and 
Malincs. 

The Ardennes district deserves to be better 
known. It is a lovely combination of river, 
valley, wooded hills and rocky crags, ideal 
for a walking holiday and for those who 
love the countryside. Dinant is the best 
centre. Apart from excursions to old castles 
and chfitcaux, the visitor soon hears of the 
Grottoes of Han, They are really extra¬ 
ordinary—a series of vast, mysterious caverns 
with subterranean rivers and lakes, which 
are amazingly interesting. 


GERMANY 

A visit to Germany is a marvellous experi¬ 
ence—an ediication as well as a holiday. 
Travelling is a veal pleasure, for train, air 
and motor coach services are admirably 
organised, whilst hotels of all grades are 
scrupulously clean, provide excellent meals 
and have beds whose only fault is that they 
are too comfortable. In interest Germany 
has an infinite variety, Her cities and towns 
are really beautiful and put our great manu¬ 
facturing centres to shame. Her mediaeval 
towns are perfectly preserved and absolutely 
complete. Pier museums arc marvels of 
ingenuity and organisation. Her scenery 
ranges from the quiet hills of the Harz 
District to the snow-covered Alps of the 
Bavarian Highlands, from the romantic 
valley of the Rhine to Saxon Switzerland, 
from the Black Forest to the Baltic seaside 
resorts. 

The temptation to write a guide book to 
Germany is very strong. That is not the 
function of these articles, however, but to 
give information of a more personal and 
practical nature. Excellent leaflets arc 
published by the German authorities which 
deal fully with everything there is to be seen. 


They can be obtained, free of charge, from 
the travel agent. But no guide book, no 
leaflet, can describe the charm of the old 
towns, their gabled, timbered and painted 
houses gay with geraniums trailing down 
from window boxes, hung with signs of 
exquisite wrouglit-iron work, or painted, in 
Gothic lettering, with the names of their 
builders or first owners. They are fairy tale 
houses come true. 

If possible, stay overnight and wander 
around on foot. Then, in the evening, when 
all the tourists have gone, climb up on 
to the town wall, sit on a rampart and 
watch the old roofs and narrow streets 
change in the changing light of the setting 
sun. Stay on till the stars are out and you 
will come away filled with happy memories. 
I am thinking of Rotlienbiirg and Dinkels- 
buhl, near Nuremberg, but there are many 
other cities for those who love the quaint 
and picturesque buildings of the Middle Ages. 
Sunset at Heidelberg, seen from the Schloss, 
or castle, up on the hillside, must not be 
missed. The broad plain and distant Rhine 
bathed in a purple haze, the twinkling lights 
of the brilliantly lit streets of Heidelberg 
far below, the river Neckar a stream of molten 
gold, the sombre wooded hills on either side, 
and above and beyond the glory of an almost 
tropical sunset make an impression which 
words cannot convey. And you can dine at 
the Schloss Hotel in a room whose spacious 
walls of glass reveal the same entrancing 
view, deepened by the dusk, and wake in 
the morning to the music of deep church 
bells far below. 

In Germany, wherever there is a view, 
there is an hotel where you can enjoy it in 
comfort; and if the point is in the slightest 
degree inaccessible there is a railway— 
cog-wheel, rope or aerial—so that you may 
reach it easily. An aerial railway is an 
experience, for with a thrill you find your¬ 
self suspended in mid air over a valley. But 
the thrill is greater when you make the 
downward journey on a dark and stormy 
night. You endeavour to penetrate the gloom 
outside,-seeing nothing but your reflection 
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in the window, Some genius 
turns out the light, The fixed 
faces of your companions dis¬ 
appear, tlic inky darkiicss turns 
to light and shade. You dis- 
tingiiish the bold .sliapes of the 
mountain side and, far below, 
a vivid cluster of twinkling- 
lights, the town where you 
will sleep, while raindrops, 
turned to molten gold in the 
beams of the head lights, clash 
themselves into atoms on the 
shimmering steel wire which 
separates you from eternity, 

That was my experience on the 
way down from Sinnuinsland 
to Freiburg, I shall not forget 
it. 

A museum in Germany is 
not a museum, it is one huge 
toy. The National Museum in 
Munich, for instance, sets out 
to show how everyday things 
have evolved. Take coal 
mining; you see how the coal 
seam undulates under the sur¬ 
face of the earth; how in early 
times it was tapped at the 
outcrop and then by horizontal 
borings; how vertical borings 
developed; the problems that 
arose and how they were solved. Then you 
go down into a full-sized mine and work 
the machinery yourself. 

You can study the development of the 
piano from the harp, through clavicliord 
and spinet to the grand piano of to-day; 
and on each instrument a composition of 
the period will be played. There are bicycles, 
trains, motor cars and aeroplanes, from the 
very first to the latest models. Tlic housing 
problem througli the ages is a most fasdnat- 
ing section; it includes heating, lighting, 
water and waste and is very diflicult to get 
away from. 

There arc sections for geology, dicmislry 
and astronomy. You must not miss the 
planetaria, a huge model of the solar system. 


so large that yon travel in a cage along tlie 
carlii's path and see it all at work. Tlic 
physics section includes the development 
of wireless, moving pictures and plioto- 
tclegi'aphy. You press a button and see how 
television works. 

You may l\ave to be forcibly removed 
from this museum. 

At Dresden the Museum of Hygiene 
follows that proper study of mankind— 
man, Tliere you can o.vamine the internal 
arrangements of the human body, the 
functions of its organs, the cause and preven¬ 
tion of ailmcnis, the working of our joints, 
You press iniinmerablc; buttons and sec your 
inside at work. You will be in turn fascin¬ 
ated, awed and frightened, but you will 
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learn a lot and come away filled with admira¬ 
tion for the skill which has brought into 
existence a museum wliich no one should 
miss and to which every medical student 
should make a pilgrimage. 

Then there are the restaurants. Tlieir 
name is legion, chiefly because so many 
people merely sleep in their flats and take 
their meals out. Passing over the most 
expensive establishments, try Kempinski's, 
ill Berlin. It is air-conditioned and yon will 
find it cool, sweet and odourless on the hottest 
day. At tea time and in the evening there is 
dancing, and if a jicrfect stranger asks you 
for a dance, do not refuse. Introductions 
are dispensed with; there is no need of them 
and it is all very charming, Some restaurants 
have numbered tables and a telephone to 
each, so that you can ring up anyone whom 
you fancyat another table and ask foradancel 


Do not miss Haus Vaterland. It is unique. 
You pay an entrance fee and wander around 
at will. Finding yourself in "Bavaria," you 
naturally sample the beer, served by girls 
in peasant costume, You take a cocktail 
in "Tirol," watching Tirolese dances, You 
listen to a concert in "Rhineland," watching 
the boats sail up and down the river, with a 
climax in the shape of a realistic thunder- 
stonn, admirably staged, and eat your dinner 
at the same time. For coffee, move over to 
‘'Constantinople” and sit in a harem! You 
can lunch in " Spain,” or dine at " Giinzing," 
with the lights of Vienna at your feet, It 
is all very wonderful and very friendly, and 
your entrance fee is deducted from the bill. 

At Munidi, you will of course go to the 
Hofbrauhaiis. On the ground floor, with its 
huge wooden benches and tables, an incred¬ 
ible amount of beer is put away each day. 
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and in the upper rooms you can cat the 
Bavarian specialities, ''-white sausages” and 
the like, in real Bavarian style. 

But every town has its speciality, in beer, 
wine or liqueurs, as well as an endless vaa-iety 
in soups, sausages and cakes; or you can 
order your own favourite dish, confident 
that it will be cooked to a turn and served 
most appctisingly. You can eat out of doors; 
in an ancient guildhall or in a modern con¬ 
struction of glass and steel; on a river 
steamer or in a railway train or, station, 
Wherever there is a ‘'Sehenswiirdigkeit,'' a 
something-wovthy-of-seeing. whether it be 
lake or wood, hill top or valley, town or 
country, there will be a delightful restaurant, 
with the best possible view, and a meal both 
charming and inexpensive. 

Whilst on this subject, when in Berlin 
go to tlic Tempelhofer Feld, the airport, and 
watch the aeroplanes come and go as you eat 
in the admirable restaurant. It is a fascinat¬ 
ing spectacle. 

It is hard to come down to mundane 
things, but a few hints on travelling may be 
welcome, Germany may be reached by a 
variety of routes: via Dovcr-Calais or Dover- 
Ostend; from Harwich to Flushing by clay 
or to the Hook of Holland by night, From 
each of these Continental ports there arc 
through carriages to the principal towns in 
Germany. A less known route is from 
Gravesend by Dutch steamer to Hollerdam 
and thence by Rhine steamer to Cologne, 
Ma3TncD and Mannheim; it has tlie advan¬ 
tage of being inexpensive as well as novel. 
You can combine a visit lo Germany witli 
a voyage on a crack Atlantic liner if you go 
lo Southampton and embark on one of the 
big German boats on its way from New 
York to Bremen or Hamburg, 

Once in Germany, rail travel is cheap and 
very comfortable. Do not ovcrloolc the 
river steamers on tl\c Rhine from Diisseldorf 
to Mayence (the host scenery and grcalcst 
interest lie between Coblcnce and Biebrich- 
Wiesbade]i); on the Moselle from Coblcnce 
to Cochem llirougli tlic viiicyarcl.s; on (lie 
Neckar from Heidelberg to Heilbrojin and 
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Ncckarsteiiuidi, Ail these are in tlie Rhine 
Valley and form inexpensive and restful 
cxciirsion.s, 

In northern Germany the river Wescr is 
very beautiful between riajinovci-sli-iilfindcn 
and Hamelin, a oncc-upon-a-timc town of 
Pied Piper fame, a river trip well worth 
while. From Hamburg steamer services arc 
run to holiday resorts on the river Elbe, 
and a trip round the port is a wonderful 
experience. Berlin is surrounded by lakes 
and rivers, on all of which steamer services 
are run, They make Berlin a delightful 
centre for excursions. 

From Dresden you must go by steamer 
on the river Elbe to Meissen, and visit the 
famous porcelain factory there, Another 
river trip, this lime up-slreani, is to Bad 
Sclumdau in "Saxon Switzerland,’’ through 
deep goj-ges of red sajidstone cliffs, 

Motor coach cxcursioins arc organised 
from all the jmincipal centres. If a motoring 
holiday is desired, you cannot do bettor than 
take the excellent tours whicli .start from 
Cologne, Tiiese arc organised, in conjunc- 
liou with the Englisli travel agciits, specially 
for English travellers. They visit Rhine¬ 
land, the Bavarian Alps, the Black Forest 
and EerJiii (including Dresden and the Harz 
Mountains). Each of these four trips takes 
seven days and tu’o can he combined lo make 
a fortnight’s holiday, 

Austria.—If ever you arc at a loss where 
to go for a liolklay, gu to Austria. There is 
something very pleasant about Austria, and 
very friendly. What nicer welcome could 
any country offer than the welcome Austria 
gives at the frontier station? Instead of 
gloomy passport and customs olTicials imbued 
with the idea that all men arc sinners, the 
first person to greet you is a fair-haired girl 
in spotless overalls, a smile and a gloaming 
wiiitc trolley. And far from knowing no 
German, yon lind you imdcr.sLand everything 
.she says; "Bie?’, gcfiillig?” 'Dio f'u'.st ivord 
is in the jug, Lhc smile .say.s, " If you please,” 
ajid anyojic caii translair the interrogaLinn 
mark, Tiicn como the officials, and they arc 
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just as friendly, You leave them behind distant snow-covered peaks. The Woertlier 
at the frontier but the trolley girls are found See (or Lake) is charming and has the great 
at every station and so is the beer, with a advantage of warm water for bathing, due 
host of delicacies and drinks, charmingly— to hot springs which raise the temperature 
and hygienically—served. at times to 8o° F, Only those who have 

Of all Austria's attractions, the best known plunged unknowingly into the icy waters 
is the Tirol, an Alpine country of lofty of the Alpine lakes can appreciate what 
peaks, steep precipices and glistening glaciers, this means. For the same reason Carinthia 
Innsbruck is the best centre and can well enjoys a mild climate, making it ideal for 
claim to be the most beautiful town in the early spring and autumn holidays. Boating, 
Alps. Situated in a broad valley, it is sur- yachting, tennis and golf can all be had at 
rounded by snow-clad mountains which Portschach and Veldcn, and the many tiny 
dominate every street and form the perfect resorts on this lake, with of course walks 
background to its painted Gothic houses, and excursions all around. 

Mountain railways take you up to the On the last eastern spur of the Alps is 

mountain tops on cither side of the valley, Semmering, Vienna's own special holiday 
some 7,000 ft. high, in a matter of ten resort. It boasts an hotel a thousand yards 
minutes, so tliat whole days can be spent in length—an indication of its popularity— 
happily rambling amidst scenery that defies and here of course there is every possible 
description, whilst motor coach excursions amusement from swimming pools to casinos, 
may be taken in all directions. The highest and dancing to golf. 

mountain railway of all, the Zugspitze, Vienna has always been a magnet. Its 

9,790 ft., is within easy reach. theatres, concerts, cabarets are too well- 

Small resorts are to bo found all along known to need description, hnfc an experience 
this lovely valley. Zell-am-See, or Zell on that should not be missed is a visit to a wine 
the Lake, is a perfect example. The moun- garden in the vineyards on the hills around, 
tains and glaciers are mirrored in the lake, The wine served is called "Heuriger" 
walks can be taken everywhere and a moun- (pronounced hoyriggey), which means "this 
tain railway transports you in a few minutes year’s" and under its influence Vienna goes 
6,500 ft. up to the Schmittenhoche, But very, very gay. 

Zell is now the starting point of the famous The river Danube west of Vienna equals 
Grossglocknev Alpine Road, a new motor the Rhine in beauty and interest, and 
road crossing the Alps from north to south excellent steamers make tire journey a very 
into Carinthia, which should on no account pleasurable one. The hills on cither side 
be missed. This road climbs to a height of rise 3,600 ft., with castles and monasteries 
7,980 ft. From the Franz Joseph hut, at perched on their crests. It was in the fortress 
the highest point, it is possible to walk on of Duernstein that Richard Coeur de Lion 
to the glacier which sweeps past the road, was found by Blondel, Linz, the terminus 
Other delightful centres in the Tirol are of the steamers, is not far from Salzkammer- 
Kitzbuliel and Bad-Gastein, the latter gut, a region where some forty lakes reflect 
superbly situated over a cleft in the moun- in their clear waters the rocky, snoW'clad 
tain side into which a magnificent waterfall peaks which surround them. Here are tiny 
thunders incessantly. Its radio-active springs villages with quaint hotels that arc world 
have made it famous as a cure for rheumatism . famous. The Weisses Roessl Inn at St. 
and nervous affections, W^olfgang, for instance, is the original While 

Carinthia, south of the Tirol, deserves to Horse Inn of the musical comedy. Gmunden, 
be better known by English travellers. It Bad Aussee and Bad Ischl arc but a few of 
is a district of well-wooded lakes and low the many charming spots in this delightful 
hills, with a magnificent background of holiday district. 
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Salzburg itself, close by, I leave till last. 
To most people Salzburg means music mid 
the Festival held in August—to me it means 
beauty. In all Europe there can be no more 
entrancing city than tliis lovely town where 
Mozart was born. In it one imbibes some¬ 
thing of that spirit, lighthearted and gay, 
which Mozart, alone of all the masters, has 
translated into music. It is the spirit of 
that music, flowing out of Salzburg to the 
seven provinces of Austria, that makes of 
Austria the perfect summer holiday. 

No account of Austria is complete without 
mention of the national costumes, worn by 
both men and women, in some places on 
Sundays and holidays only, but in many as 
everyday wear. It is not surprising that 
many visitors should adopt the dress too, 
for wear on holiday and as subsequent fancy 
dress. 

In the Salzkammergut, the pretty " Dirndl- 
klcid" (maiden's dress), is not only worn by 
the inhabitants of this district, but also 
by those of the bordering provinces, and by 
women visitors to the various summer resorts. 
It consists of a coloured bodice, and a white 
shirt-blouse with a silken neckerchief, a 
coloured apron and often also a kerclrief 
artistically fastened round the head. In the 
province of SsJzburg and in the adjacent 
Inn valley in tlie Tirol, on Sundays and 
holidays all the women wear the black state 
dress of Salzburg, a tucked shirt, a close 
fitting bodice with an apron in light colours 
and a flat black hat with a plate-like brim 
and gold cords. In the district of Pinzgau in 
the province of Salzburg and in the adjoin¬ 
ing parts of Tirol (Kitzbuhel, the valley of 
Brixen) and in the valleys of the Tauern 
mountain mnge of East Tirol, is still to be 
found the old "longcoat" made of coarse 
cloth, called "Loden;" it is worn on festive 
occasions by the men. In the by-vallcys of 
the Tirol the men wear almost exclusively a 
short coat, mostly without collar, also made 
of grey or brown Loden. As for the rest, 
the costumes in every valley have their own 
peculiarities which often result in the most 
curious shapes (pointed hats, etc.); Carinthia 


and East Tirol Irave special costumes of 
tbeir o\vn. The mountain districts of the 
north-cast of Carinthia are influenced by 
the national costumes of Styria and Upper 
Ausi ria. In the Bregenz Forest in Vorarlberg 
women wear jackets made of closely folded 
glazed linen; only the sleeves of these, the 
embroidery round the open collar and the 
belt follow the fashion, Girls and brides 
wear a bridal crown adorned with gold 
Spangles, the so-called "Schappale." Married 
women prefer a pointed woollen coif or a 
fur cap in winter and a straw hat in summer. 
The old national costume of the men, which 
had nearly disappeared in the Bregenz 
Forest, is now worn again at festivals. In 
the Montafon valley the costume of the 
women is very pretty; they wear richly 
decorated bodices and small bridal crowns 
and make ample use of silk. In the Walser 
valleys, too, women still cling to their old 
national costumes, 


HOLLAND 

When in doubt, go to Holland. Here is 
a country which is so close to our own that 
the cost of getting there is reduced to a 
minimum and practically all your holiday 
budget is spent abroad. Furthermore, you 
get your money's worth, whether it be in 
interest, in colourful beauty or in the atten¬ 
tion the Dutchman pays to your inner man. 
Complete change is the essence of a good 
holiday and a complete change in diet is 
the most important change of all, especially 
when it is coupled with the generous measure 
with which meals are served in Holland, the 
result no doubt of the keen, clean air which 
penetrates even the big towns and creates 
rollicking appetites. No "Continental break¬ 
fast" here, but a huge basket filled with 
every conceivable variety of bread, enormous 
pats of butter, cheese, jam and masses of 
fruit. And every town produces its own 
speciality of bun. 

Imagine a porter in an English station 
working in a white linen jacket. Why not? 
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In Holland; thanks to the electric trains, 
lie keeps it spotless. What is more, lie 
speaks English, as does everyone who caters 
for your comfort. And this brings me to 
another reason why Holland gives such good 
value for a holiday. 7 'he country is so com¬ 
pact that long railway journeys are unknown 
and a season ticlcct, for (say) eight days, is 
thrown in free of charge in. your inclusive 
fare. You never tire, in your short railway 
journeys, of gazing at windmill-land, or 
bulb-land, if you go in April when the bulb- 
fields form a patchwork quilt of nnimagined 
beauty, varied by the silver streaks that 
divide the coloured masses. 

A returning visitor once asked me if the 
quaint costumes worn in Volonclam and 
Markeii were not assumed just to attract 
tlie tourist. Of course not. They are the 
everyday wear, winter and summer alike, 
of the people and as natural as the quaint 
old houses wliich happily survive, not only 
there, but everywhere in Holland; as natural 
as the serried rows of chubby children, 
dressed in every colour of the rainbow, seated 
at gaily coloured desks in some delightful 
old building which houses the school in any 
village. You will never tire of those old build¬ 
ings, often mirrored in the placid water of 
a lake, set like a jewel in a squai'c, or of a 
canal. Tlic modern buildings, too, are full 
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of interest and the water-born traffic a never- 
ending delight, especially when you watch 
it from a seat in an open air cafif. The 
picture galleries will enthral you, even if 
till now Dutch art has been a closed book, 
for a charniiiig lady guide will bring each 
masterpiece to life and give it greater beauty 
■—in perfect Eiiglisln 

You can tour Holland by rail with your 
season ticket or join a motor coach tour 
which will relieve you of any planning, Y’ou 
can travel by an English steamer by night 
from Harwich to the Hook or by a Dutch 
steamer by clay from Harwich to Flushing, 
whilst a very inexpensive route is via Green¬ 
wich and Dutch boat direct to Rotterdam, 
But, however you travel and whoiever you 
go, you will enjoy a holiday in Holland. 


ITALY 

A holiday in Italy should be in the nature 
of a pilgrimage, for here history lives, Hei-c 
are treasures of architecture, of art and 
craftsmanship, unsurpassed in the world. 
Here wc can ti-acc the progress of civilisation 
from the days of earliest Rome to the 
present time. Here art is native and a 
tradition, so that even the commonest 
objects arc invested with a beauty that is 
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inspivcd, But there is something move, 
Proud as they are of their splendid monu¬ 
ments, their pictures and their craftsman¬ 
ship, the Italians to-day can look at a new 
and reconstructed Italy; great factories 
which produce all that the country requires; 
great aiUostrade, motor roads which set a 
pattern for other nations; and a people, 
once largely agricultural, who arc now 
imbued witli energy and a vitality which 
is a joy to witness, 

You should be prepared to see this dual 
feature in Italian life. "Where in England 
can we point to a railway station with any 
degree of pride? In Milan, the magnificent 
building where the traveller leaves his train 
deserves jdmost the same careful study as 
that poem in stone, the cathedral. Lack of 
coal has brought into being great installa¬ 
tions, whicli transform the energy of moun¬ 
tain torrents into electric power for commer¬ 


cial use. A new Rome is rising, like Phoenix 
from its ashes, with this difference, that old 
slum buildings cleared away reveal an ancient 
Rome long hidden and now restored to sight. 
New housing for the artisan goes side by 
side with preservation of the ancient town. 

Practically every approach to Italy by 
land is through magnificent Alpine scenery. 
From France by the Mont Cenis tunnel, from 
Switzerland by the Simplon and St, Gotthavd 
tunnels, from Austria by the Brennero, 
You should try to arrange your itinerary so 
as to pass over the Alps by day; you will 
be entranced by tlie loveliness of the scene, 
filled with admiration for the skill of the 
engineers and amazed that so long a journey 
can pass by in seemingly so short a time. 

If your objective is scenery alone, stay at 
any little village in the Alps. You are 
certain of good accojumoclation, excellent 
food and marvellous walks. The Italian 
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lakes, Lake Maggiore, Lake Como and Lake 
Garda, are too well-knowJi to need recom¬ 
mendation. But the Dolomites, on the 
Austrian border to the north of Venice, arc 
often overlooked. Tliese coral mountains 
are of a loveliness not to be described and 
compel the traveller who knows them to 
return again and again. 

For history, you will go to Rome—and 
do not miss the service in St. Peter's, the 
greatest church in the world; to Paestum, 
where four temples date from the sixth to 
the secojjcl century b.c. ; to Pompeii, whore 
you can wander amongst the houses and 
courts of ancient Romans and see how they 
lived their everyday lives; to Ravenna, 
where the Byzantine rulers hold their court, 
where Dante sleeps, 

Florence is the great city of the Renais¬ 
sance, filled with innumerable treasures of 
architecture, painting and sculpture, and 
lovely beyond compare. Pisa, Genoa and 
Venice and scores of smaller towns are rich 
in 11181017 and art, For shopping, go to 
Florence. There are lamp shades which 
surpass any we have ever dreamed of, and 
copies of ancient velvets, dama-sUs, and 
brocades. Their Christmas cards are exquis¬ 
ite; tooled Icathcnvork a joy, and painted 
wooden objects tempt the lightest pocket. 
Embroidered linen is delightful, 

Venice one associates with glass—and tlie 
famous factory should not be missed—whilst 
beads and necklaces, handbags, lace and 
cmbroidci’cd linen ai'e almost irresistible. 

But above all, if you arc to visit Rome and 
Florence and the lovely hill towns which lie 
between the two, you must read history, 
I do not imply that you must necessarily 
read through the Decline and Fall from cover 
to cover, though you may want to do so 
afterwards, but that you should get firmly 
into your head a clear outlino of tlie trend 
of events through the history of Ancient 
Rome and that of mediaeval Italy. With 
those facts in your mind, you will sec with 
understanding eyes, and bring back a fund 
of memories and stories which will last yon, 
and your listeners, a lifetime. 


SWITZERLAND 

Switzerland should be renamed Holiday- 
land, for almost the whole country looks 
upon the holidaymaker as its livelihood and 
there is hardly anyone who has Jiot cherished 
the ambition to sec the snow-covered moiiii- 
taiiis and lovely lakes for which it is .so justly 
famous. To the tired and jaded mind, weary 
of drab and commonplace surroundings, the 
transition overnight to such a country is a 
marvellous tonic. Tliere is no finer experi¬ 
ence than to step out of a train at, say, 
Lucerne, on a bright and sunny morning, 
Crossing the station square to the lakeside, 
one stands spcllbonncl at tlie siicldcii revela¬ 
tion of Switzerland in all its loveliness, a 
broad expanse of lake, dotted with the sails 
of yachts and white luillccl pleasure steamers, 
the green slopes of tlie Rigi mountain on 
tlic left, the wcky mass of Pilatus on the 
right and, straight ahead and beyond, 
peak after peak of snow-covered mountains 
I’eacliiiig up into tlie blueness of tlio sky. 
It is holiday enough to stay there and let 
it all soak in. Yet Lucerne has much, 
much more to offer and Lucerne is only 
the iniroducLion to beauty hidden in the 
hills. 

In planning a holiday to Switzerland it 
is possible to pick almost any place at 
random and be certain of a good tiine, but 
there arc considerations which it is wise to 
bear in mind, Tlie resorts can be divided 
into two categories, tlic lakeside resorts and 
those that arc up in the mountains. The 
former arc usually clioscn for a first visit, and 
wisely so, for lire larger and better known 
places arc well equipped with hotels, have 
properly organised places of entertainment 
with every facility for swimming, tennis and 
golf, and are unrivalled as centres from 
which to make excursions by lake steamer, 
mountain railway or motor coach. All this, 
however, merely servos to wliet tlic appetite 
and sooner or later comes a desire to rcacli 
out into higher iLllitiidcs and spend a holiday 
amongst the loftic.st mountain.s of all. Tlicn 
it is that the resorts in the Bornesc 01:)c,rlaiKl 
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on the slopes of Mont Blanc and in the ated in a street where there is no view or 


Engadiiic make their appeal. 

The larger lakeside resorts, such as 
Lucerne, Lausanne, hlontieiix, Geneva, or 
Zurich, liavc much in common. Hotels there 
arc to suit every purse and taste, from the 
luxury hotel, set in its own pai'klike pirdcn 
on the lakeside, cIowjj through a gajnnt of 
first and second class hotels to the humbler 
pension, whcj-e tlie same spotless cleanliness 
and good food is to be found at less than 
half the price of the more pretentious 
establishments. Of course the higher prices 
bring definite advantages, in silualion, 
accessibility and general ajnenities, and if 
you expect a magnificent Anew from your 
bedroom window you must choose the higher 
priced hotel and pay the medium or top 
tariff of that hotel. The clreapor hotels or 
pensions in a large town are apt to be sitii- 


it they liavc a view, they are perched upon, 
the hillside, involving a stiffish climb at the 
end of a long day’s excursion, Bui these arc 
small disadvantages to most people, when the 
economy they allow leaves a bigger fund 
available for excursions and entertainment. 

The cheapest excursions arc provided by 
a weekly season ticket on the lake steamers, 
sometimes included in the advertised fare 
for the tour. This opens up possibilities of 
a full week’s enjoyment, visiting the tiny 
places on the shores of the lake, and it 
must be realised that the lakes of Lucerne, 
Geneva or Zurich arc large enough to provide 
a different objective, or even direction, each 
day. From Lucerne, for instance, the steamer 
can be taken oil one day to Vitznau, where 
a mountain railvva)'' climbs up the slopes of 
the Rigi to the very summit. Here yon can 
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Iiiiidi and take your fill of good food and a 
magnificent vista of snow-clad pealcs stretch¬ 
ing Jialf'vvay round tlic horizon, You may 
feel energetic and do the downward journey 
on foot—and great will be your reward. 
Kelirsiten, on the opposite side of the lake, 
can be your next excursion, with access to 
the Burgenstock and most charming walks, 
on the level, along the Felsenweg, a rocky 
path just below the summit of the ridge. 
Fluellcn, at the far extremity of the lake, 
is a delightful trip and restful, because you 
need never leave the steamer but sit lazily 
on board whilst the ever varying panorama 
of lake and mountain, village and villa, 
field and trees, drifts silently by. Or you can 
go round into another arm of llic lake 
(wliicli i.s cniclfonn in shape) and climb 
Pilatus or the Stanserhorn, or visit Kfiss- 
]iacht, with its memories of William Tell. 

Geneva, Montreux and Lausanne afford 
similar opportunities for excursions on the 
Lake of Geneva. Zurich has a lake all to 
itself, whilst Interlaken, as its name implies, 
lies between two lakes, the LaJee of Thun 
and the Lake of Spiez. It is rmrivallcd as 
a centre for visiting the Bernese Oberland 
or climbing the massive bulk of the Jungfrau 
—by the highest mountain railway in the 
world, Lugano, on the south, or Italian, 
side of the Alps, has three lakes within 
reach, Lake Lugano, Lake Como and Lake 
Maggiore, the two latter being also hr Italiaji 
territory, whilst Milan, with its famous 
cathedral, is within easy rcacli. If you can 
take an Easter holiday, or must go late in 
the summer, take my advice and go to 
Lugano, for Lugano is ideal when it is still 
too early, or already too late, to visit the 
cooler places north of the Alps. 

From all these centres motor coacli tours 
open up wonderful possibilities of seeing the 
country. To name but a few of the longer 
runs, no one should miss lire whole day 
excursion from Lucerne up the lovely St, 
Gottliard valley to Andcrinalt, thence over 
the Fiirka Pass (8,000 ft. up) to Uie Rhone 
Glacier, rctiiniing over the Grimsel Pass, the 
Gorge of the Aarc and the Bmnig Pass. 
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Aiiolhcr long ride crosses the frontier into 
Germany to visit the Black Forest and 
includes Zurich and the Rhine Fails. From 
Montreux, again omiLLiiig mention of the 
shorter trips, it is possible to climb ))y JuoLor 
coach up the Great St, Bernard Pass and 
actually visit the famous monastery, under 
the guidance of the monks tliemselvcs, who 
invite visitors to inspect their quarters and 
the famous dogs in the kennels. From tliis 
point there is a magnilicent view down the 
valley of Aosta into Italy. Lugano ciffers 
trips into Italy itself, to Milan, or over the 
Maloja Pass to St, Moritz, in the Engadinc. 

To many people, however, a round of 
siglilsecing does not constitute a lioliclny, 
For them tiny lakeside resorts, some consist¬ 
ing of a small Jiotcl and a few villas only, 
provide a pai-adisc on earth, A daily swim 
ill the lake, perliaps a game of tennis (you 
must inquire if tennis courts are available) 
and an endless variety of walks and climbs 
will fill each day, with steamer trips as before 
on the lake. I do not name these places— 
they can be found in any travel agent’s 
summer programme. 

The mountain resorts are quite different 
ill cliai*acter. Their greater altitude, high 
above the lakes, imparts a feeling of exhilara¬ 
tion, whilst it is with a sense of awe-inspiring 
emotion tJiat one dares to live in such close 
proximity to the snow-capped giants which 
stab the sky, I well remember my first 
visit to !i mountain hotel. The iniinager, 
whilst welcoming ns on onr arrival, apolo¬ 
gised that he could not give us a room at 
the front of the hotel, looking down on to 
the lake two thousand feet below, Stifling 
our disappointment \vc followed him upstairs 
and into a room on the farther side. Throw¬ 
ing open the window we stepped on to 
the balcony and gasped in amazeiiiciit at the 
vista of snowy peaks, piled one above the 
other ill glorious majesty, whilst below and 
between lay a peaceful valley, vcrihint green, 
wJiencc came Lire coji.sLenL tinldc of deep 
noted cowbeli.'i, a melody \rhieli u’otihl greet 
our waking ciu's each inoming of onr stay. 
We liked tluit view far better than the view 
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on to the lake, and ate our breakfast on the 
balcony—crisp rolls and butter and cherry 
jam (you must taste that clieny jam) and 
great cups of chocolate. We walked for 
miles that holiday, played tennis, golf (a 
splendid nine-hole course) and, in the even¬ 
ings, ping-pong; a season ticket on the 
funicular railway took us down to the lake 
for bathing every day. The lake watei’ is 
very cold and nowadays the hill resorts 
have swimming bathS'—open air, of course— 
where the water is much warmer. 

Switzerland is unique in having tlirce 
official languages. French is commonly 
spoken in the south-west part of the country, 
around Lake Neuchatel and Lake of Geneva 
and the Rhone Valley, If you wish to brush 
up your French, select resorts there. It is 
surprising how much you can absorb, uncon¬ 
sciously, hearing French spoken, seeing all 
the signs and notices in French, even if you 
do not speak it. South of the Alps, at 
Locarno and Lugano, Italian is the language 
of the people, whilst everywhere else German 
is the tongue, written as in Germany but 
pronounced in their own special way. English 
is, however, spoken everywhere. 

Railway travel is most comfortable and, 
like everything else in Switzerland, spotlessly 
clean. The first and second class carriages 
are in compartments like onr own; the third 
class coaches arc long open, cars with wooden 
seats moulded to fit the body, and quite 
comfortable. The windows are enormous, 
naturally, for no one wants to miss the view, 
and smoke does not exist, electric engines 
hauling every train. The mountain railways 
have only two classes, second and tiiird. 
Their carriages arc more like trams, with 
seats arranged in steps, one above tire other, 
for climbing up steep mountain sides. 
Supplementing the railways and lake 
steamers are the Swiss Postal motor coaches. 
They arc comfortable, skilfully driven and 
afford an admirable means of seeing the 
country. 

To reach Switzerland, through trains travel 
from tile English Channel ports direct by 
many routes and divide on reaching the 


country, so as to provide through carriages 
wthout change to all the principal centres. 
For instance the "Rhone Valley Express" 
goes direct from Calais, via Paris, to Laus¬ 
anne, Montrenx <and Briguc, covering the 
Rhone Valley and Mont Blanc resorts, 
Another train, this time from Boulogne, 
travels via Laon, Rheims and Basle to 
Lucerne, then through the St. Gotthard 
tunnel (a very lovely journey) to Lugano, 
Part of this train travels via Berne and then 
to Interlaken, and another carriage goes via 
the Loctsdiberg valley to Kandersteg and 
Brigue, Still another leaves the main train 
at Basic and proceeds to Zurich and Coire, 
with connections to Davos, St. Moritz and 
the Engadinc district. There are through 
carriages from Ostcncl and Dunkerque, both 
in connection with steamers from Dover; 
and a luxurious Pullman car train, the 
"Rheingolc^ Express," runs from the Hook 
of Holland after arrival of the night boat 
from Harwich, tliroiigb Germany to Basic 
and Lucerne. Travelling by clay this train 
runs for some hours along the banks of the 
Rhine just where it is most beautiful, gives 
a glimpse at Cologne Cathedral and touches 
the fringe of the Black Forest. 

Finally if you find it difficult to choose, 
your travel agent can supply you with 
illustrated leaflets on all and every resort. 
Hundreds of these leaflets are printed, any 
one of which is calculated to tempt the 
jingels themselves out of Paradise. So, be 
an angel and go. 


OFF THE BEATEN TRACK— 
FINLAND 

Do you ever wish that you could explore 
some unknown land, penetrate a virgin 
forest, sleep to the music of a waterfall and, 
waking, plunge into the cool waters of a 
lovely lalce? Do you wish, for peace, foi‘ 
absolute silence, as a cure for overwrought 
nerves and weary brain? But do you still 
need comfort and is economy imperative? 
Then go to Finland. Finland is fairyland 
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come true. Everywhere thei'e are lakes and 
streams, set in the midst of birch and fir 
forests. Little steamers, as clean as the 
proverbial new pin, glide over their waters, 
setting you clown at night at a tiny hotel, 
staffed—and this is really interesting—^by 
Finnish university students, young men and 
women who thus find means of practising 
the languages they study in term. Swim¬ 
ming, boating or walking by the rapids that 
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Finnish Lapland and the sun never sots. 
Bill wherever you go yon find a people pro¬ 
gressive, cultured and hospitable, liotels 
scrnpulously clean, though often small, and 
Unbounded possibilities for a quiet holiday, 
at once interesting and thoroughly enjoy¬ 
able. Above all, the present rate of the Fin¬ 
nish excliange makes Finland perhaps the 
cheapest country in which to spend a 
holiday. 



[I'liolo: II’. ir. Bi'llf. 

Finnish Datjiing Place—Kotica, on thij Gulu of Finland 


connect the lakes, or even shooting them, 
day by day you bask in glorious sunshine 
and breathe an atmosphere that sparkles 
like cut glass, invigorates like wine and sets 
your pulses dancing. 

Cold? Never, in summer, for tlic sun works 
overtime, With twenty hours sunshine a 
day for four months in the year it would he 
hot were it not tempered by sea and lake 
and the cool forest shade. Go north to 


For a first visit it is best to travel by 
steamer from Hull, The jonviicy to tlelsing- 
foi'S occupies four days (si.x nights), one 
night and a morning being spent at Copen¬ 
hagen, time cnougli to get more than a 
glimpse of that lovely city, Both classes, 
first and third, are suited to English travellers 
and the restful sail through the landlocked 
seas—the Skager Rack, the Kattegat and 
the Baltic—is a dcliglitful part of the 
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holiday. The steamers leave notliing to be 
desired and a bathing pool acids to the 
pleasures of the usual deck games. You 
must, however, book early, taking care to 
secure your berth for the return journey, 
for this "unknown land'' is not unluiown 
to'the connoisseur, and in holiday times tlic 
steamers are always full weeks in advance. 
Take the same clothes that you would lor 
a summer holiday in England, wth an 
overcoat for wear in the evenings on board 
steamer, It is not customary to dress for 
dinner. Your passport will have to be 
endorsed with a Finnish visa. 

If you are interested in fishing or yachting, 
or wish to take yonr car or bicycle, your 
travel agent will give you all the details. 

him also you can discuss the allcrna- 
tive routes: to include Stockholm, the 
Gotha Canal and Gothenburg; or Estonia; 


or by air all the way. There is no difficulty— 
that is a word unknown in Finland, 


EGYPT AND PALESTINE 

It is not generally realised that Egypt 
and Palestine can be visited most inexpen¬ 
sively in the summer. The high steamer 
rates which apply in the winter are replaced 
by dieap "off season" rates, whilst hotel 
prices and sightseeing costs are much lower. 
There is the advantage also that the Atlantic 
and Mediterranean are on their best behav¬ 
iour, so that smooth seas and blue skies are 
guaranteed. It will be hot on shore, of 
course, blit rarely is the heat oppressive— 
rather does it add to one’s experiences. 
Egypt is the land of palm trees but it is 
not tropical. Sun helmets are not necessary 
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for a short stay in Cairo, though advisable 
if a trip to Luxor and Aswan is made. They 
can be obtained very cheaply on the spot. 

The sea journey usually takes twelve 
days in each direction, though it may be 
halved by travelling overland to Marseilles. 
In a summer holiday twenty-four days are 
spent on the restful sea A'oyage, calling at 
various ports, and the sailing dates normally 
perniit five or, say, twelve days ashore. 
five you can visit Cairo very thoroughly, 
including the Pyramids and Sphinx, the 
Museum of Antiquities, where all the 
Tutankhamen treasures are exhibited, the 
mosques, bazaars, and eveii a trip to Sakkara, 
to see the very lovely tombs. Alternatively, 
you can go up to Luxor, travelling by night 
train each way (it is 450 miles from Cairo), 
taking two days there to see the Luxor and 
ICarnak temples and crossing the Nile to 
visit the Tombs of the Kings at Thebes; tlie 
Cairo sightseeing can then be compressed into 
two days, as Sakkara will not be necessary. 

In twelve days, Jerusalem can be included, 
with visits to Bethlehem, Jericlio and the 
Dead Sea, and even Nazareth and Mount 
Carmel. 

For visiting Luxor, special combined rail¬ 
way, hotel and sleeping car tickets are issued 
from Port Said during the summer months 
at very advantageous rates. They allow 
break of journey in Cairo but do not include 
liotel accommodation there. Sightseeing is 
not included, nor is the Government tax 
for visiting tlie antiquities, but these items 
can be arranged by a travel agency whicli 
has offices in Egypt. 

At present no such tickets arc on issue 
for Palestine, wliich is consequently more 
expensive to visit, Nevertheless it is sur¬ 
prising how the cost can be brought down, 
especially when three or four friends travel 
together, Remember that in tlrcse countries 
there are no motor trips oi' collectible sight¬ 
seeing parties. All sightseeing and motor 
car travelling is done privately, so that it 
is a real advantage to be able to divide the 
cost of a car and dragoman (or guide) 
amongst several. 


WINTER HOLIDAYS 

Tire most important factor in any holiday 
is the weather. The best-laid plans go 
wrong when rain or grey skies interfere with 
our enjoyment. We invariably hope for fine 
weather and plan to take our holiday where 
we feel we are most likely to get a maximum 
of sundiino. But summer at home is usually 
sunny and a holiday on the Continent does 
not necessai’lly provide a guaranlee of good 
weather. 

How marvellous it would be if we could 
transfer a fortnight's summer sunshine into 
mid-winter, break into those dull depressing 
months by a holiday in sunnier clinics! To 
do so is a most amazing tonic, coming just 
when the body needs it most. That is why 
so many now take a winter holiday abroad 
and content themselves, if need be in the 
summer, with tennis, golf, picnics and the 
usual round of summer life cat home. No 
one who has once escaped from our murky 
winter skies into tlic brilliant sunshine of 
happier lands will rest content until he has 
repeated it. A summer holiday fades into 
insignificance besides the swift transition 
from fog and sleet to clear skies, sunshine 
and the incomparable joys of ca winter 
lioliday, 

For generations the Riviera held pre¬ 
eminence, partly because it is only twenty 
hours’ easy journey from London, and partly 
because it is so complete a contrast from 
anything we have at home. Contrast is tlic 
essence of a holiday tUid there can be no finer 
contra.st than boarding a train at Calais on 
a chill December evening and leaving it the 
following morning in a land where brilliant 
sunshine, blue skies, bluer sea, palm trees, 
mimosa, hotels and casinos, white buildings 
and coloured shutters are the order of the 
day. In days gone by the Riviera was looked 
upon as the playground of the ridi. Nowa¬ 
days that is all changed. Tlianlcs to the 
orgiinisation of the travel agencies, a fort¬ 
night on the Riviera in winter costs no 
more than any other holiday. Tlicrc is an 
amazing range of resorts, from lire large 
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weU-lcnown places like Nice, Monte Carlo 
and Cannes, to the small, quiet village by 
tire sea, 

But the holiday of holidays, to all young 
people on the right side of seventy, is a 
winter sport holiday. Switzerland, Austria 
and the Alpine resorts of Italy have brought 
the art of winter holidaying to such a pitch 
of perfection that the hotels in the mountain 
villages now look on the winter season as 
being more important than the summer; and 
with good ixason, for a jollier, happier 
crowd than that which fills every Alpine 
hotel in the winter is hard to imagine, whilst 
the enthusiasm with which they go out in 
search of healthy exercise would be impos¬ 
sible on a languid summer day. If Switzer¬ 
land's principal imports are tourists, its 
exports are certainly good health, high 
spirits and a store of exciting adventures, 
whose recital must make the remaining 
winker evenings fly like magic. 

My first winter sports holiday was taken, 
not with the idea of taking part in the 
sports—thirty years had passed since I last 
wore skates—but more as a voyage of dis¬ 
covery, to see for myself what such a holiday 
was like. Our first morning revealed a land 
of dazzling whiteness, a cloudless bine .sky 
and pure, unadulterated sunshine that invited 
us to hurry over a breakfast of hot chocolate, 
crisp rolls find delicious cherry jam and join 
the noisy crowd that chattered on the 
terrace, Our only equipment was a pair of 
rubber snow-shoes each, an absoiutc essential 
for walking on the snowy patlrs. Donning 
them, we sallied forth, taking deep gulps of 
the crisp, sharp air, and walked to the tiny 
station, where scores of skiers were loading 
tlicir skis on a truck and taking their scats 
in the tiny mountain train which was to 
transport them up the slopes a thousand 
feet above. They left, and as our eyes fol¬ 
lowed their progress upwards we saw the 
first early batch come flying clown, some 
fast, some slow, into the village, alojig its 
street and to the station, where skis were 
unstrapped and placed in the waiting truck 
and off tliey went again. A weekly season 


ticket allows as many journeys up the 
mountain railway as can be crammed into 
seven arduous llealth-giving clays, with 
downward runs on skis as fast as ever¬ 
growing skill can make them. How we 
envied them, little thinking that we too 
would soon share in these delights, Wc 
turned away, following a group of lugers on 
tiny sledges who careered down the street, 
turned into a narrow path and disappeared 
down the slope into the valley beneath. It 
looked very easy and we made a mental 
note to join them later. 

But first we would sec the skating, A 
rink, two or three acres in extent, lay just 
below the hotel, One end was marked off 
into long'rectangles, where groups of men, 
with mats, brooms and curling stones, were 
playing what was nothing more nor less 
than bowls on ice. That looked easy too, 
and so it proved, when later wc joined in. 
But at the moment the skaters proved the 
great attraction. Wo waliced around, sat on 
the seats at the edge of the rink, revelling 
in the sunshine and the graceful movements 
of the crowd of skaters. Somehow, near a 
pavilion where skates were being fitted, I 
missed my companion. Casually I asked if 
skates could be hired and almost without 
realising it found myself fitted out, upright 
on the icc and feeling my way cautiously 
along the edge 'within reach of the chairs. 
One or two falls served only to increase my 
confidence and soon I found I had completed 
the circle of tho rink, walking more than 
skating. Then a firm hand caught my arm 
and a quiet voice said, "Let me show you 
how," and in a flash, obedient to that quiet 
voice, my weight transferred itself from one 
foot to the other, my strides lengthened, and 
behold, I was skating, to the rhythmic 
counting of my instructor. "Would I like 
a lesson?—it would only cost 2s." One loo): 
into the kindly face was taken as consent. 
He wag a mountain guide in the summer, 
he told me, but nothing could increase the 
confidence I had in him. Then came the 
strains of music and, to my joy, I managed 
to fit into its rhythm and realised the pleasure 
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skEiting gives. Then I was alone, no longer 
at my ease, but feeling there was at least a 
standard to whicli I could attain—and there 
was my companion, who had done tlie same. 
Two more lessons and we were quite at home 
on ice, skating easily and happily and even 
practising the "outside edge." How lovely 
it all was I 

A. week later we, who had come to Switzer¬ 
land to watch, were already good skaters, 
quite experienced lugers and had several 
curling matches to our credit, whilst dancing, 
impromptu concerts and evert pi’ofessional 
cuLcrtainments made the evenings fly. But 
ski-ing seemed a long way off. Then arrived 
an "initiation party" from London and by 
special dispensation ^Ye were allowed to 
join, We hired ski-ing suits and boots, and 
spent a happy morning having skis fitted 
before shuffling through the village, "just 
to get the feel." TJienout on to the nursery 
slopes and, under the guidance of our instruc¬ 
tor, we learned to ski. In turn we took sliort 
runs, learned how to fall, recover, climb and 
turn, until witliin. the week we could go 
long, easy expeditions. Never was tliere 
such a jolly class nor such a competent 
instructor, making it easy for the worst 
among us, whilst the keen air, warm sun¬ 
shine and constant exercise made our cheeks 
glow with health and happiness. 

Reluctantly we left our friends, ma king 
a resolution to return next winter and join 
the initiation party for the whole fortnight 
of our holiday. We could, as an alternative, 
choose another resort which runs a ski 
school, These schools are well organised 
under a competent instructor, and cater 
not only for the novice but for those who have 
already progressed in varying degrees. Com¬ 
petitions are arranged and badges awarded 
to those who have passed the different tests. 


HOLIDAYS AT SEA 

Cruises.—Sea holidays have always been 
popular with English people and cruises in 
large liners are no innovation. They were 


regular features of holiday travel thirty 
years ago. It is only in recent years, how¬ 
ever, that the scope of the cruise, once 
restricted to those who could pay luxury 
prices, has been widened until it falls within 
the means of all, There arc now ciiiises of 
eveiy conceivable type, from the winter 
round-the-urarld voyage on an Atlantic liner 
to the week-end cruise on a cross-channel 
steamer, as, for example, to Havre and up 
the river Seine to Rouen, or to the Belgian 
and Dutch seaside resorts and ports. Very 
jolly these short trips can be. 

Many reasons lie behind the popularity 
of holidays at sea, The novelty of it appeals 
to all. I must confess that, after twenty 
years of travelling, at times by sea, the 
p'ospect of another voyage always thrills 
me. When we lived in Egypt, my wife and 
I looked upon the sea voyage to and from 
England as the best part of our holiday, 
although we knew every port by heart. We 
still talk ^out those trips, the boats we 
travelled on, the people we met, the deck 
games we played, the meals we ate. For 
there is no doubt that on board ship one's 
appetite is enormous, the result, of course, 
of breathing the pure air, which stimulates 
even when the day is spent quietly—reading 
or talking in a deck chair, walking round the 
decks, or watching the games, the competi¬ 
tions and the fascinating life of a ship at sea. 
To those who have to take a holiday alone 
and know how lonely one can be in an 
hold, the friendliness of ship life is a revela¬ 
tion. It is the easiest possible thing to make 
friends; indeed, a turn round the deck before 
breakfast brings a cheery "good morning" 
from many a fellow passenger, whilst you can 
hardly watch a game played without being 
drawn in. Introductions are automatically 
dispensed with, and the games committee, 
composed of a few energetic souls, ropes in 
everyone who cares about playing. It does 
not matter if a timid passenger "does not 
know how." Half the passengers are equally 
ignorant but most of the games are so easy 
that there is nothing to learn. In the dining 
saloon no one is ever condemned to sit in 
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solitary state at a ''table for one,” as in an 
hotel dining room, for although the old- 
fashioned, long tables have disappeared from 
most ship's dining saloons, the small round 
tables are inevitably booked by family 
parties and the single traveller finds himself 
at a larger table where conversation flows 
and friends are made, Personally, I would 
choose a sea holiday for the batlis alone. 
To wallow in a deep liot salt water bath 
twice a day is a luxury unobtainable on 
shore and a great tonic. A friend of mine 
takes a sea holiday every year because she 
finds that salt water baths are better for 
her rheumatism than any other treatment— 
and they are thrown in free of cost, whereas 
liotels, on the Continent at any rate, impose 
an extra charge on those who wish to keep 
clean I 

Most travel agents publish a list of cruises. 
Such a list shows at a glance all the cruises 
by all the lines, usually arranged in date 
order and giving the name of the ship, its 
tonnage or size, the number of days of each 
voyage, the countries visited and the port 
of departure—an important point, because 
the cost of travelling to and from a distant 
port adds materially to the fare. The cost 
of the cruise is indicated by a fare wliich is 
the minimum or lowest price, but it must be 
borne in mind that this applies only to the 
least desirable berths on the ship, and that 
prices of better berths may be much higlicr. 
The list is not intended to give details of all 
the prices. Its purpose is to enable the pros¬ 
pective traveller to make a selection which 
fits in with his requirements'—date of depar¬ 
ture, duration and countries visited. 

The duration of the cruise is the principal 
factor, for it is obviously linked up with 
the cost, The shortest cruises are those on 
cross-Channel steamers to the Channel ports. 
They form a good introduction and a week¬ 
end can be spent most cnjoyably in this 
way. For those who have a wccic to spare 
but wish to take an inexpensive holiday, 
I have a special tip: travel by liner from 
London to Hamburg, one of the most delight¬ 
ful of many deliglitfiil towns in Germany, It 


is not generally known that liners from 
South Africa, India and the Far East occa¬ 
sionally proceed from London to Continental 
ports to discharge cargo, Passengers are 
accepted in the summer months and these 
trips are so well patronised that representa¬ 
tives of a tourist agency travel on board to 
organise shore excursions at the ports. These 
calls vary according to tlie destination of 
the cargo but usually include .such ports as 
Antwerp, Rotterdam or Amsterdam and 
even Oslo. Most steamers return to London 
but some travel round to Liverpool, or 
Glasgow, whence passengers proceed by tram 
to London or to their homes elsewhere. In 
any case the travel agent will give £ui 
inclusive fare, 

A variant can be found in the "banana" 
ships which sail from Liverpool all the year 
round to Madeii'a, the Canary Islands, 
Morocco and Lisbon, This trip, liowcvci', 
occupies three weeks. 

The cruise proper, on a large liner specially 
detached from its regiilai’ ocean service for 
the purpose, usually lasts two weeks and 
upwards. In two weeks a cruise can include 
the Baltic ports (Copenhagen, Stockholm, 
etc.), or the Norwegian fjords, or Madeira 
and the Canary Islands, or the western 
Mediterranean (Algeria, the Riviera, Naples, 
etc.), In three weeks Venice, Corfu and the 
beautiful Dalmatian coast can be visited, 
or alternatively Greece and Istanbul, or 
Egypt and Palestine, or noithwai-ds to Ice¬ 
land, Spitzbergen and the Land of the 
Midnight Sun. For those who take a winter 
holiday there are further alternatives, to 
sunnier climes. The steamers employed on 
these cruises are liners varying in size be¬ 
tween 13,000 tons and 25,000 tons. Speak¬ 
ing generally, the larger tlie steamer the 
higher is the price of the best cabins and 
even of the medium accommodation. 

The choice of a cabin is an art in itself. 
The c-xpcricnced tra-\^c]lcr can .siiin up a 
ship as soon as the plan is unfolded and 
tell the agent almost at a glance the cabin 
that he would like; oi-, better still, will 
indicate to Jiim the mimbei's of .several 
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cabins, any one of which would be accept¬ 
able to him. The agent can then use this 
information and, provided the order is not 
given too late, obtain a cabin similar to one 
of those mentioned. But this is the ideal 
and only too often the would-be traveller 
has no idea of what he requires and a cabin 
is reserved which eventually proves unsuit¬ 
able. What is this selective faculty that the 
old hand possesses? Cannot it be extended 
to those who have never even seen a ship? 
The answer is simple—it is merely common- 
sense, based on a knowledge of the general 
arrangement of cabins, and that knowledge 
can be acquired and used to advantage by 
the veriest tyro who will pore over a ship's 
plan for half an hour before visitijig the 
agent. Make a preliminary visit, by all 
means, to get a list of cruises. But do not 
be content with this list or with the pretty 
pictures in the programmes. Remember 
that the ship is to be your home for the 
duratio]! of your holiday and the position 
of your room, or cabin, can play an import¬ 
ant part in your enjoyment, So bring away 
at least one programme that contains a 
plan, or alternatively, ask for a plan of a 
cruising steamer—any one will serve your 
purpose. When yon have got that, your 
holiday will have begun, for that plan is a 
very fascinating document indeed. 

A steamer, you will see, has several decks 
and each has its function. Their names vary 
according to the fancy of the company and 
not infrequently they are lettered, "A’’ 
usually, but not always, being the top deck. 
The topmost deck is pinbahly called the 
sun-deck, for it is open to air and siin, and 
there most games are played; the only 
cabins are those of the navigating officers. 
Next comes a deck with a lounge, writing 
rooms, smoking rooms and so on, with 
possibly a large open space between where 
dances are held, the whole surrounded by 
a wide promenade. The forward half may 
be enclosed by windows and this is particu¬ 
larly useful when cold weather may be 
expected, as when going north to Norway 
or Iceland, or when steaming fast into the 


wind, as on the Atlantic. The third deck 
may be devoted to cabins surrounded by 
a narrower promenade, These are the highest 
priced rooms, apart from those with private 
baths, for which a supplement is charged 
whatever their location. As they do not look 
out on to the actual side of the ship, they 
have large square windows and are roomy. 
Access is obtained by interior corridors and 
the public bathrooms and toilets are arranged 
in separate groups for men and women, It 
is convenient to be close to the particular 
group you require but not so essential as is 
sometimes imagined. 

Tlie deck beneath, often called the upper 
deck, has no promenade; the cabins are 
flush with the side of the ship and conse¬ 
quently have port holes insteacl of windows. 
Tiicse cabins are, on most ship.s, of two 
categories; those that are square, and others 
which arc placed inside but have a short 
corridor leading to the port hole in the ship’s 
side, to give light ajul air. These latter are 
called Bibby cabins, because the Bibby Line 
\va 5 the first to introduce the arrangement. 
Older ships arc .sometimes met where the 
inside cabms have no such corridor and conse¬ 
quently imisL rely on electric light even in 
day time for illumination. Such an inside 
room, is cheaper for this reason, but is not 
to be despised if you are going to be on deck 
all day long. It is probably as cheap as an 
outside cabin down below, but lack of day¬ 
light is offset by the advantage of being 
closer to the games deck—and you can walk 
miles on a ship going down to a distant 
cabin to fetch a book or wrap. 

The lower deck will have the kitchens 
amidships and two dining saloons, one for¬ 
ward and the other aft (or behind)—of these 
more anon. The cabins forward of these 
saloons are excellent; they are quiet, and 
being far away from the engines, arc free 
from vibration. The main companion way, 
or staircase, is situated in the ‘‘well” out¬ 
side the forward dining saloon. In the 
larger ships there is also a lift—and very 
useful it can be, especially for those who 
find many stairs a fatigue. 
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The cabins aft (or behind) fhe dining 
saloons are quite different in chai-actei'. 
When the ship is on her normal run these 
cabins are allotted to second or tourist class 
passengers. They are consequently smaller, 
or liave three or four berths (instead of one 
or two) and are less luxuriously appointed. 
There is apt to be a certain amount of 
vibration, as the propeller shafts pass 
beneath, especially on the lowest deck of 
all, and elderly people should remember that 
they may have to climb two stairs and walk 
along a long corridor before reaching the 
lift; it is wise to plot out these wallts on the 
plan if a cabin is offered in this part of the 
ship. Those who dislike stairs may consider 
paying a little more and getting a berth 
nearer the lift. These cabins, however, have 
the great merit of being cheap, I stress the 
disadvantages merely to warn those who can, 
or should, pay more. 

A cabin is of necessitj' much smaller than 
a room at home and when it is shared with 
other passengers ventilation becomes import¬ 
ant. Cabins are never situated below the 
water line but in stiff weather portholes on 
the lower decks must be closed. To obviate 
stuffiness the best ships are now fitted with 
''pimkah-louvres,” a system whereby fresh 
air is drawn into the ship and distributed 
through pipes whose outlets are found in 
every cabin, corridor and public roora.Tlie 
outlets are under the control of the passenger, 
who can not only switch the air current on 
or off, but can turn it in any desired direc¬ 
tion, merely by pulling a handle, which is 
fixed to a ball in a socket in the ceiling. 
The plan will indicate whether or not the 
ship is fitted with this system, which is 
especially desirable when cruising in warm 
climates. 

Of the two dining saloons, when cruising 
the forward saloon only is usually used, the 
aft saloon being kept for dancing. When¬ 
ever the latter is used, however, it is allotted 
to those passengers who occupy cabins alt 
or below it—the cheapest cabins. The meals 
served on a cruise are of course exactly the 
same in both saloons but if you wish to be 
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with friends it is as u'ell to jnaire sure which 
dining saloon you, and they, arc entitled to 
use. 

The officer in charge of the passengers’ 
comfort is the purser. He is to be found in 
an office, with a staff of assistants, where 
letters from home will be found, notices 
regarding the arrival and departure at the 
next port are posted, and so on. 

EveryUiing on deck comes under the 
supervision of the deck steward, who will 
provide a deck chair labelled with your 
name, generally takes care of games equip¬ 
ment and serves a cup of hot broth during 
tlie morning in cool weather or ices on hot 
days. The drawing rooms and writing 
rooms are in the charge of a librarian, wlio 
also issues books, free of charge, from the 
ship's library. This is well stocked, not only 
with novels but with worlcs of reference and 
literature descriptive of the countries visited. 

Ship’s gameg.—The games played on 
board ship add considerably to the enjoy¬ 
ment of a sea voyage, not only for those 
who talce part in them but also for those 
who merely watch. Most large ships set 
aside the top deck, which is exposed to the 
sun, entirely for that purpose. There is no 
doubt as to the value, from the point of 
view of health, of playing games in the pure 
air, high up above the sea and in such novel 
surroundings, The games arc novel, and 
there is the added advantage of the oppor¬ 
tunities they provide of making acquaint¬ 
ances, whilst some of them at least arc so 
simple as to require no particular skill or 
aptitude. Perhaps the easiest consists merely 
in throwing 3*opc rings into a huclcel or on 
to an upright peg placed a few feet away— 
quite small children or elderly })eoi)le can 
enjoy playing it. Bull board is a \'ariation 
of this. It is a rectangular piece of board 
placed on the dcclc and slightly raised at 
one end so as to form a sloping surface. 
Twelve squares traced on it are numbered 
irregularly and players throw diics or quoits 
at square number one until successful, Tiicy 
then aim at square number two, and so on. 
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The disc must fall clear inside tlie square 
and scores according to the number, but only 
ill proper sequence. 

A great favourite is deck quoits, played 
■\vitli heavy rope rings. Targets are painted 
on the deck, the circles being numbered i, 
2 and 3—the latter the bull. Each player 
pitches four quoits, playing alternately, from 
a base line 25 ft, away, Accurate pitching 
is rapidly acquired and as the game is usually 
played in two teams of four and a player 
can knock his opponent's quoit out, leaving 
his own in siin, it becomes an exhibition of 
real skill. A quoit which lies on a ring scores 
tlie lower number. Tire game can be played, 
as in bowls, with a jack, pitched at random. 

Shuffle board is just as popular. The 
targets are more or less like those of boll 
board but are painted on the deck. Each 
player has a cue—like a broom handle with 
a flat crosspiece at the end—with which he 
propels a wooden disc from the base line 
on to the target, about 25 ft. away, scoring 
the number on which the disc comes to rest. 
As in deck quoits, two can play alone, but 
usually two teams of four compete, with 
discs of different colours. The game is so 
easy that it attracts many who never play 
games and it must be responsible for more 
friendships than any other on board ship. 

Deck tennis is a more active game and witlr 
skilled players can become very active 
indeed. It is so good a game that it is now 
played on land as “Tenikoits." A short 
net is rigged up across a court painted on the 
deck and divided into four squares. Two 
or four players stand as in tennis and the 
server plays by throwing a rubber ring into 
the court diagonally opposite. Here it is 
caught by the opponent, who returns it, 
and so on until one misses, allowing the 
ring to fall to the ground. The ruig must 
always be thrown upwards, served mider- 
hand from Ijelow the shoulder and returned 
in the same way, except that then a spin 
may be imparted. The skill that can be 
developed, both in imparting a spin and in 
catching and returning in one motion a 
spinning ring, is really amazing. A game 


between good players is a joy to watch. 
On some boats a narrow neutral court is 
marked on either side of the court to catch 
"net balls." Scoring is either as in tennis 
or fifteen up. Only one hand is used but it 
is a good plan to train both and become 
ambidextrous. 

On large ships ordinary tennis can be 
played, with heavy balls and wooden rackets 
to counteract the wind and wooden deck, 
which is naturally very fast. This calls for 
considerable skill but is all the more 
enjoyable. 

A speciality on Bibby and Henderson 
Line steamers is skittles, played on the 
well deck forward, 011 either side of the 
cargo hatches. Wooden balls, of varying 
sizes, are bowied along the deck at iiinepiiis, 
heavily weighted to stand a swell. It is a 
gbrioiis game and I have seen a whole 
ship’s company standing around, sitting on 
the hatches and lining the decks above, 
watching a competition between rival tables 
in the dining saloon or a game betwecen 
Scots and Sassenaclis, to the rhythmic 
accompaniment of waves breaking under the 
bows and swirling along the sides of the ship, 
punctuated by cheers as some hefty shot 
knocks down the last pin or sends the whole 
nine flying. 

You can even play golf, putting a ball 
on a carpet through a bunker made out of 
two round wooden discs placed far enough, 
but only just far enough, apart to allow the 
ball to pass. Cricket can also be played, on 
a ship with a long well deck which can be 
completely netted in, and pingpong flourishes 
in sheltered spots (don't challenge the Chief 
Engineer—l\e is invariably a champion, in 
his quiet way) whilst an ingenious combina¬ 
tion of croquet and golf will while away 
many a happy, healthy hour. 

The swimming pool is perhaps the liappiest 
place on the ship, for the combination of sea 
baths, sun bathing and pleasant companion¬ 
ship is unattainable elsewhere to the degree 
experienced on a ship at sea. 

The organisation of competitions is handled 
by a ^mes committee, which is convened 
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the first day out and arranges alt details, 
posting lists for entries, fixing the entrance 
fees and buying the prizes in the ship's 
shop (where, incidentally, almost anything 
can be bouglil, from tooth pa.stc to "gym” 
shoes). Thiscommittee also arranges a 
gymhhana, fancy dress balls, entertain¬ 
ments, lectures and so on. Bridge parties, 
dances and church services are part of the 
plan, and "pools," on the daily mileage of 
the ship, a regular feature culminating each 
day at noon. On a. long ran these take the 
form of a guess as to what you think the 
mileage will be, the captain's guess serving 
as a guide. The guesses are recorded on a 
slate at a shilling a time and the resultant 
pool divided amongst the correct guessers, 
less ten per cent for seamen's charities. On 
cruises, when the daily run is so often broken 
by calls at ports, the decimal pool is often 
adopted. You then guess the last number 
of the mileage, For instance, a run of 32G 
miles provides a win for all who selected 
six as their number, and the pool is divided 
amongst them. 

A gymkhana is usually arrtonged when 
the passengers have had time to get to know 
each other, which happens surprisingly 
quickly on board ship. There aro all the 
well-known features—egg and spoon race, 
pillow fighting (on a cross bar with a soft 
mattress below), chalking the pig’s eye 
blindfold, tug of wai', a bottle driving race 
(when the men, by means of reins, try to 
guide blindfolded girls along a course marked 
out by bottles) and children's races. The 
sailor’s ingenuity is responsible for many a 
fun-provoking variant. To name but onc^ 
a row of men will be given biscuits to eat and 
a tune to whistle—each a different well- 
known song. A corresponding number of 
girls will run down the course, endeavour 
to persuade the men to hurry over the masti¬ 
cation, with results diametrically opposed to 
those they seelc to obtain, whilst tlie onlookers 
rock with laughter, which increases as the 
unfortunate men, their mouths parched by 
the dry biscuit, seek to whistle the tune, 
The firk girl to reach her base with the cor¬ 
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rect name of the. Luuo wins the prize for 
herself and her partner. 

"Horse" races are equally successful. 
Men and girls are paired off, given nicknames 
which hit them off to a T, and provided with 
a pair of scissors and a length of paper tape 
to each pair, This time it is the girl who 
has the harder task; she has to cut the tape, 
held taut by her partner at the farther end, 
along the centre. Running off the course, 
by cutting to the edge of the tape, at once 
disqualifies, and the prize goes to the girl 
who manages first to readi tlic eiid witli 
two equal lengths of paper intact, The fun 
is enhanced by a "bookie’' who discourses 
on the merits of the "steeds," a flow of 
comment which docs anything but contri¬ 
bute to a steady hand and adds immeasur¬ 
ably to the mirth of the onlookers. 

Of course, a ship is a marvellous place 
for a treasure hunt, but to disclose the 
systems would spoil the fun—you must 
sec for yourself. 

Evening entertainments provide much fun 
and opportunity for making acquaintances. 
On entering the dining saloon, for instance, 
a label is given to every diner wliich names 
a man for the evening and indicates liis part¬ 
ner, Romeo must obviously look for Juliet, 
Nelson for Lady Hamilton, whilst Henry 
Vnr will have a busy time looking for any 
o]ic of six possible wives. Fiincy headdrc.ss 
may be the order for another night and I 
remember once, on a Blue Funnel liner, a 
whole tabic entering the saloon, well after 
everyone was seated, ail wearing bine hats 
shaped like funnels. It is ^t'cll to be prepared 
with fanc}' dress, lliough those improvised 
on board are often the greatest success, as, 
for instance, the Flighlander who made a 
towel serve as kilt, with dustpan and lavatory 
brush for a sporran, and the two small 
children, dressed in red batliing costumes 
with caps, liorns, tails and triclcJits cojitrived 
out of red crepe paper, who made two perfect 
little devils. 

Shore excuraions.—Shore c.xcuisunrs arc 
arranged at every port of call, usually by 
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a tourist Jigency which has an office there. 
There is no need to wait until the arrival 
however, for the agency’s staff travels on 
board and has its own office where excur¬ 
sions can be booked on the steamer. At 
most ports there are alternative excursions; 
an inexpensive visit to the town itself and 
one or more trips by private car, coach or 
train into the interior of the country. Some¬ 
times the steamer is left for a day or two 
and rejoined at another port, so as to enable 
some distant place of interest to be visited. 
In this way, regular cruise travellers do not 
avoid, but welcome, a call at a port already 
visited on a previous trip, for it provides 
the opportunity of seeing what was missed 
on the first occasion, Full details are given 
in a parnphlet, which should be obtained 
when booking for the cruise, because it 
must be borne in mind that the cost of the 
slvorc excursions is not included in the 
stcamci' fare but has to be considered as a 
separate item in the holiday budget. 

It is of course possible to go ashore on 
one’s own and just walk around, Remember, 
however, that time will be lost in finding 
your way, you may not know the language 
or what to look for and may miss the really 
vital points, to say nothing of the steamer, 
whilst every private car in the place has 
been booked up by the tourist agency. A 
word of warning may not be out of place 
against a chance acquaintance who “has 
been there before,” You have no guarantee 
that his knowledge is what he pretends or 
that his calculations of expense will prove 
correct and only too often he lets you down. 
The regular shore excursion, on the contrary, 
is approved by the steamship compajiy, is 
organised by men. who know their job and 
is timed to give full value to every minute 
spent on shore, whilst there is no anxiety 
as to getting back to the steamer—that is 
a precaution which you can blissfully leave 
to the organisers. 

Another tip. when booking for these trips, 
ascertain at the excursion office what clothes 
arc most suitable, It may be pleasantly 
warm at sea, but very hot on shore in a 


town, or even quite cold if you drive up 
into the mountains. Light rubber-soled 
shoes may be ideal for one trip but agony 
on another, when stout walking shoes should 
have been worn. Above all, do not go ashore 
in beach pyjamas or in anything conspicuous, 
Cases do occur where passengers, grown 
accustomed to the licence in clothing which 
ship life permits, venture ashore in tlie same 
garb. They momentarily forget the offence 
caused to residents when, thus attired, they 
seek admission into sacred edifices or into 
dining rooms of the hotels, Loudly-voiced 
comment on customs strange to our eyes 
should never be tolerated, We, each and 
all of us, are ambassadors of our own country 
when in a foreign land. By our actions, our 
conduct and our dress we are judged, and 
must be judged, by tliosc who cannot see 
ns in. ouf homes. 

A professional photographer is to be 
found on the large cruising ships. He 
vinobtrusively snaps you on deck, playing 
games or watching others, I*Ic goes ashore 
and lends interest to photographs of places 
visited by including you, your friends and 
fellow travellers, in pictures that are taken 
with skill and knowledge born of familiarity 
with the spot and subject. His photographs 
form delightful souvenirs of a wonderful 
holiday. 

Holidays on regular liners.—Another form 
of sea holiday is a voyage on a liner on its 
regular run, Most steamers to the Far East 
call at Tangier, Gibraltar and Marseilles, 
A fortnight's holiday can therefore cover 
the sea trip to Tangier and a week in Morocco, 
with excursions to such fascinathig places as 
Fez and Marrakesh, before catching the 
homeward bound steamer, Many people go 
on to Marseilles and transfer immediately 
to the homeward steamer, which is in port 
the same day, thus spending two weeks at 
sea with a clay to see Marseilles. If a third 
week is available it can be spent on the 
Riviera, Dutch steamers sailbig from 
Southampton call at Lisbon and Marseilles, 
or alternatively call at Algiers and Genoa, 
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As the Liclccts Jirc intci'cliangcable tlic out¬ 
ward journey can bo made by one line and 
the return by anoLher, a very pleasant 
arrangement which is not suflicicntly well- 
known. Other alternatives are sloamcr.s 
ealJing at Gibi'allar, Palma ajul lonloJi, and 
this line calls also at Villcfranche (Nice) on 
the homeward run and the voyage may even 
bo extended to Naples, Some boats sail 
from LiA'crpool <and these the fares are 
different, so that there inusL be an adjust¬ 
ment in the fare when interchanging with 
tickets of tlic other lines, All gn to Port 
Said, so that when time permits a few days 
may be given to Cairo and evtm Luxor or 
Jerusalem, with a possible call ah Malta 
cii route. 

The large linci'.s on the itiail route to South 
Africa and South America call at cillier 
Madeira or the Canary Islands, and a week 
□r more asliorc can be combined with the 


sea trip out by one steamer and retiiriiiiig 
by another. 

The Baltic Sea is served by several lines 
of steamers which make ideal holiday tri])s, 
London to Leningrad and back via tlio Kiel 
Canal; London to Gflyjiin and Danzig ajjd 
back, also via Kicd; IIiill, Copenhagen, 
liclsingfors and back; Dover, Copenhagen, 
Gdynia, Leningrad and back; and ,so on. 


OPEN-AIR HOLIDAYS ABROAD 

Walking, cycling, canoeing, cliinbingl 
Here are holidays designed for the young 
and the active, For those who have never 
l^ccn abroad before, this is the most vivid, 
intimate way of seeing foreign lands. For 
those who have travelled only by train they 
arc revelation, for one secs so much more. 
The gcmiinc atmosphere of the country is 
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captured, It is a close-iip rather than a 
superficial view. 

But, you say. how can I do this with no 
knowledge of the language? It would be 
difficult, if one of our most famous travel 
agencies had not made it easy and provided 
expert leaders who are linguists, whilst your 
own schoolboolc knowledge will rapidly 
develop into fluency. You make new friends, 
though ilie groups must obviously be quite 
small, Walking is limited to six or seven 
hoiii's’ moderate going in a day, including 
moonlight strolls or river trips. Baggage is 
sent forward, so that you travel light. The 
circuits are graded—easy, moderate, and 
strenuous—to suit your taste; and the cost 
is amazingly low, 

Germany, Switzerland, the Belgian Ard¬ 
ennes, the French Vosges, offer short trips 
of a week or ten days. The Bavarian High¬ 
lands, Austrian Tyrol, Norway and Yugo¬ 
slavia can be done in sixteen days, and even 
the High Tatra Carpathians of Czecho¬ 
slovakia. There are "No Rucksack" ram¬ 
bling holidays, 

Canoeing on the Moselle is a holiday out 
of the ordinary, something quite different, 
under the guidance of enthusiastic, experi¬ 
enced watermen who make it very jolly and 
interesting. 

You can cycle also. Three hundred miles 
through Germany, Luxembourg and Belgium 
is one circuit. Four hundred miles—Heidel¬ 
berg, the Neckar Valley and the Black 
Forest—is another, with, of course, ample 
opportunities for swimming and sun-bathing. 
The former covers nine days, the latter 
sixteen, and you can also push as far as 
Bavaria and the Austrian Tyrol 


Qimbing holidays in the Swiss Alps form 
a never-to-be-forgotten experience. You can 
join a Swiss climbing school, or, under the 
guidance of a Swiss mountaineer, climb such 
famous heights as the Eiger Glacier, the 
MaDnIiclicn and the Jungfrau. 

Best of all, you can make up your own 
party of friends and have a private trip all 
to yourselves. It is a wonderful life. 

Ix)vcr 5 of wild flowers may not know that 
tours exist specially for them, to distant 
hillsides that are ablaze with flowers, where 
white narcissi are so thick, so close together, 
that you would think the stars had tumbled 
from the skies upon the earth beneath; 
where village festivals are held in honour 
of the camellias, where terraced gardens of 
myosotis, pansies and violets surge forth 
upon the pastures. A famous agency has 
organised these tours—to Sardinia, perhaps, 
in. April, an island hitherto untrodden by 
the tourist; to the Bernese Obcrland in May; 
as far as Yugoslavia in June, The latter 
goes by train to Innsbruck and then by 
private motor coach, over the great Gross- 
glockner Alpine road into Cavinthia, and right 
oft the beaten track in Yugoslavia, a country 
which will one day be a travellers’ paradise. 
The Tatra Mountains in Czechoslovakia and 
the Dolomites in Austria and Italy arc 
visited in July, and the Rhactian Alps, in 
western Switzerland, in August, New ground 
is broken every year, not with the object of 
acquiring specimens but rather of enjoying 
the sight of nature's jewels in all the glory 
of their magnificent surroundings. 

. W, R. Todd. 


EDINBURGH 


The origin of Edinburgh is obscure, lost 
amid myths and legends. The rock from 
which the castle towers over tire modern 
city shows evidence in its volcanic nature 
of upheavals of the earth long before the 
advent of man, From earliest days a fortress, 


possessed in turn by Britons, Romans, 
Saxons, and Piets, has occupied the site. 
Other evidence of the antiquity of the seltle- 
meirt is suggested by the name Arthur's Seat 
given to the hill which overlooks Holyrood, 
and which suggests connection with the 
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legendary King Arthur, From the hill a northern peojde in check he took their for- 
magnificcnt view of the city, tlie Firth of tress and around the rock built a new village 
Forth and the land of Fife is obtainable. which came to be called "Edwin's burg" or 
Probably the beginnings of the future city town. From this time the history is clear 
were rough huts of the early inhabitants of and always centres around the castle, 
lire Scottish lowlands, some of whom sought On three sides the rock drops sheer dowir 
lire protection of the castle on the rock. to the valley below, while to the cast a 
Definite records arc available that in the narrow ridge known as the "Royal Mile" 
seventh century A.i). Edwin of Dcira gained .stretches to Holyrood Palace. Tlic old 
the throne 0/ Norfhuinbria, and to keep the town is cJuslcred near the castle and is 
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Edinburgh 


characterised by lofty buildings separated by 
narrow closes or paths. These were a conse¬ 
quence of building the city on the narrow 
ridge just described, and the result was such 
congestion that in the eighteenth century 
the marshes north of the castle were drained, 
and there was built the new town which 
contrasts strangely with the old. The tall 
buildings of the old town have been termed 
by Robert Louis Stevenson "beehives ten 
storeys high." 

Tlie removal of the capital of Scotland 
from DunfeiTnline to Edinburgh dates from 
the time of King Malcolm. Canmore, whose 
wife, Margaret, sister of Edgar Atheling, 
persuaded him to change their residence. 
One of the most interesting buildings in the 
castle is St, Margaret's chapel, a small Norman 
chapel probably built for this queen, who is 


remembered for her piety, The chapel is 
one of the smallest churches in Great 
Britain, being only 17 ft, by ii ft, It Wcus 
restored in 1853 by command of Queen 
Victoria, and recently the small windows 
have been renewed with figures of St. 
Andrew, St. Ninian, St. Coluinba, St, Mar¬ 
garet and Sir V^illiam V^allace. 

The castle has a fine approach, called the 
"esplanade.” During the reign of Charles L 
the esplanade was declared to be part of 
Nova Scotia, in order that newly made Nova 
Scotian baronets might "take seisin” of 
their new possessions, This decree has never 
been annulled, and, thus the strange situation 
occurs that legally this portion of Edinburgh 
is in Canada) On the esplanade are many 
monuments and statues, including a fine 
cqucstiian statue of field-marshal earl Haig, 
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After entering tlie casLlc by the drawbridge 
3vcr the ancient moat, a steep narrow path 
cads to file old state prison know'll as 
Argyll’s Tovver, jjart of the building.s erected 
by David II. in 1358. It has walls 10 ft. to 
15 ft. thick, In it were imprisoned the 
marquis and carl of Argyll, father and .son, 
before their execution for adherence to the 
Covenant. Tlic Argyll battery is on the 
edge of tlic cliff overlooking Princes Gardens, 
which arc £it the foot, On the Half Moon 
battery is the time gun fired dally at one 
o’clock, by connexion with an clccUically 
controlled clock at the Royal Obscn’atory 
on Blackford Hill. 

Near the southern edge of the rock arc 
the historical apartments, In Queen Mary’s 
bedroom, on June 19, 1566, was bom the 
heir who united the English and Scottish 
crowns and became James VI. of Scotland 
and I, of England, Tliere is a traditional 
story that the infant was let down in a 
baslcct from the height of the rock and 
taken away that he might Ixj christened in 
the Catholic faitir. Tiiis may be a confusion 
with the removal of James IT. of Scotland 
from chancellor Crichton. Another legend 
tells that Mary’s son died, and that for 
political reasons, to prevent disturbances, 
another child was substituted. If this was 
clone the secret was well kept, as Mary 
believed tliat James I, was her son. llie 
legend was given fresh importance when, 
in 1830, a small cofiin containing the bones 
of an infant was discoA’cred in the wall of 
Queen Mary's room. It is one of tlie mysteries 
in Scottish history. 

In the crown room arc tlie Scottish 
regalia which include a crown, sceptres, 
sword of state, jewels, and other interesting 
pieces. Unlike the English regalia, which 
(except for a few pieces, such as the Black 
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Prince’s ruby, the iimjmllii aiid spoon and 
Queen Elizabeth’s salt collar) were made 
for Charles II., the Scoltislv regalia arc of 
gi’cat antiquity. The crown of Scotland i,s 
said to have been used at the coronaLloii of 
Bruce in 1314. 

The old parliament hall or banqueting 
hall is now a museum cliicfly of armour. 
It is believed tliat tlic earlier meetings of 
the Scots estates or parliament were held 
here. 

The culininaLinn of all the Iniildiiigs of the 
castle is a modem one, iiumely, the ScoLLisli 
National kA'ar Memorial. It is a inavvc-llou.s 
piece of work, uiiparallelrd anywhere in the 
world, erected by tlie country in honour of 
their fellow men who fell in the Gi'cat War. 
It rises from tlic luglicsL part of the castle 
rock, and has a .sanctuary facing north, 
with cast and west transepts. In the bays 
of the lraii.5epts arc nicmorial.s to individual 
regiments, the colours of the regiments and 
boolcs recording the names of tliose who 
died. The windows arc of .stained glass 
illustrating various aspects of the war. 
Aeroplanes, warships, red-cross workers, 
munition workers—nothing has been for¬ 
gotten,—and yet all suggests elu atmosphere 
of peace. 'Hie sanctuary is shut off by 
bronze gates, and within it the walls arc 
covered with figures carved in bronze 
depicting every tyjic of Scotsman or Scots¬ 
woman who took jiart in the war. The 
figures arc arranged in procession around 
the sanctuary walls, Tlie whole building 
centres upon the altar in tlic sanctnaiy. 
This rests on an outcrop of the rough virgin 
rock which stands up bom the floor, and 
on it is a casket in which is kept a record of 
the names of all ibe lao.ooo Scolsmcii from 
all parts of the world who died in the Great 
War. 
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